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WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 



CHAPTER I 



ON THE HILL 



Wbsk I was young the road leading out of the 
heart of the Five Towns up to Toft End was 
nothing to me save a steep path towards fresh air and 
far horizons; but now that I have lived a little it 
seems the very avenue to a loving comprehension of 
human nature, and I climb it with a strange* over- 
powering, mystical sense of the wonder of existence. 

Bleakridge, a suburb of Bursley, oldest of the 
Five Towns, lies conspicuously on a hill between 
Bursley and Hanbridge; but Toft End, which may 
be called a suburb of Bleakridge, overtops Bleak- 
ridge itself by hundreds of feet Immediately you 
have crossed the railway, the street, with its narrow 
brick pavement and cottage-rows on one side, and 
smoke-discoloured meadows on the other, begins to 
rise abruptly, and you feel that you are leaving 
things behind, quitting the world below, and gaining 

1 
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a truer perspective. You feel, too,, that you are 
entering a mountain village, where primitive man- 
ners have survived There are small potbanks in 
Toft End into which machinery has never pen- 
etrated ; the shafts of the coal mines look as simple 
as wells; and there even remain, in a condition of 
habitable decay, a few of those Greorgian mansions 
which earthenware manufacturers built for themselves 
a century ago and which in other parts of the Five 
Towns have either disappeared or been transformed 
into offices and warehouses. The women at the 
doors of the serried narrow cottages, each one of 
which is a little higher than its neighbour, stare at 
you for a stranger and ask why you walk so slowly 
and why you gaze so long at the glimpses of Bursley 
on the north and Hanbridge on the south — those 
cities of the murky plain mapping themselves out 
beneath. And suddenly you come plump into a new 
board school, planned with magnificent modem dis- 
regard of space, and all red with terra cotta and 
roof-tiles; plants bloom in its windows, for the 
powers down at Bursley have decreed that the eyes 
of the children shall rest on beauty ; you reflect that 
once the children were whipped from their beds at 
three in the morning to work till eight at night, 
and you would become sentimental over those flowers 
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did you not remember that all states of progress are 
equally worthy, and that a terra cotta board school 
IS not a final expression of the eternal purpose, 
though at a distance it may resemble one. Close 
by is a cramped and tiny building of aged brown 
Imck, with no asphalte yard and no system of ventila- 
tion and no wide windows and no blossoms : a deplor- 
able erection, surely! Carved over its modest stone 
portal, in old-fashioned lettering, is the legend 
<' Sunday School 1806^ Oh wistful, unhealthy little 
temple of a shaken creed, fruit of heaven knows 
what tremendous effort up there in that village, the 
terra cotta board school is not greater than thou, 
and it shall not be more honoured! 

And so you pass onwards, higher and higher, by 
cottages new and old, by an odd piece of a farm- 
stead with authentic ducks on its pond, by the 
ancient highway from Hanbridge to M oorthome, by 
a new terrace of small villas with a sticky grocer^s 
shop for the sale of soap and perhaps stamps, by 
Nonconformist chapels but not by a church, until 
you arrive at the Foaming Quart Inn, which is the 
highest licensed house in the Five Towns. A couple 
of hundred yards more, and you are at the summit, 
in the centre of a triangular country which on geo- 
logical maps is coloured black to indicate coal. 
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Tom then and look. To the East is the wild grqr- 
gieen moorland dotted with mining villages whoee 
steeples are wreathed in smoke and fire. West and 
north and south are the Five Towns — Bursley and 
Tumhill to the north — Hanbridge, Enype and distant 
Longshaw to the south — Hanbridge and Bursley 
uniting their arms in the west Here they have 
breathed for a thousand years; and here to-day 
they pant in the fever of a quickened evolution, 
with all their vast apparatus of mayors and aldermen 
and chains of office, their gas and their electricity, 
their swift transport, their daily paper, their reli- 
gions, their fierce pleasures, their vices, their pas- 
sionate sports, and their secret ideals! Bursley Town 
Hall is lighting its dock — the gold angel over it is 
no longer visible — and the dock of Hanbridge Old 
Church answers ; far off the blue arc lamps of Knype 
shunting-yard flicker into being ; all round the horizon, 
and in the deepest valley at Cauldon, the yellow 
fires of furnaces grow brighter in the first oncoming 
of the dusk. The immense congeries of streets and 
squares, of little houses and great halls and manu- 
factories, of church spires and proud smoking chimneys 
and chapd towers, mingle together into one wond- 
rous organism that stretches and rolls unevenly away 
for miles in the grimy mbts of its .pwn endless 
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panting. Railway stations, institutes! temples, ool- 
ites, grave-yards, parks, baths, workshops, theatres, 
ocmcerts, ca£^, pawnshops, emporiums, private bars, 
unmentioned haunts, courts of justice, banks, dubs, 
libraries, thrift societies, auction-rooms, telephone 
exchanges, post oiBces, marriage registries, municipal 
buildings — what are they, as they undulate below 
you in their complex unity, but the natural, beau- 
tiful, inevitable manifiestation of the indestructible 
Force that is within you? If this prospect is not 
beautiful under the high and darkened sky, then 
flowers are not beautiful, nor the ways of animals! 
If anything that happens in this arena of activity 
seems to you to need apologising for, or slurring 
over, or concealment, then you have climbed to the 
top of Toft End in vain! 

In such a spirit I commence the hbtory of cer- 
tain human beings, including a man named Lawrence 
Ridware, at the point where Lawrence Ridware was 
riding a bicycle, with infinite effort and very littie 
speed, up the steep slopes from Bleakridge to the 
summit of the Five Towns. But in what spirit I 
shall make an end of the history I cannot say. 

Lawrence Ridware had reached the age of thirty 
eight; now-a-days however, we have formed the 
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habit of looking yoonger than oar yean, and Lawrence 
might have passed for thirty two or so, exo^t onder 
the scrutiny of an expert observer who had learnt 
to judge age by the sure signs of the ejres^ gase 
and the limbs^ gestures. He was an <* admitted** 
derk in a solicitor's office. That is to say, he had 
acquired the ri^t to practise for himself as a solicitor, 
but he did not practise for himself. Having spent five 
years of his life and some hundreds of pounds in 
an unremunerative apprenticeship, and having gone 
sucsessfuUy through the ordeal of three examinations, 
be now, at nearly forty, earned three pounds a 
week— a salary quite exceptionally high and due to 
quite exceptional circumstances. Some years before 
he had been earning only two pounds a week for 
the same work from the same employer, Mr. Charles 
Feams, commonly called Charlie Feams, of Han- 
bridge. Feams had taken a young partner, and, 
having no further use for Ridware, had characteris- 
tically found another and a better place for him, 
in the office of his half-brother, a writer to the 
signet in Glasgow, who wanted a sound general 
knowledge of English law in his establishment. 
Lawrence had thereupon definitely fixed himself and 
his wife in Glasgow. Then the young partner of 
Feams had died with dramatic suddenness, and 
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Feams, characteristically once more, had demanded 
hit old derk from his half-brother by telegraph, and 
had got him, at any rate for the time being, on 
condition of a further increase in salary. Hence the 
three pounds per week. As Ridware had a private 
income of a hundred a year, he might consider 
himself, in the ranks of provincial admitted clerks, 
a rich man. But he felt no ardent interest in 
money, and he had allowed the half-brothers to 
despatch him to and from like a parcel. 

He was a thin man, fairly tall, with very thin 
arms and l^gs, black hair and moustache, and rather 
large black eyes. His pallid face was thin, but the 
nostrils were remarkably broad, and so was the fore- 
head, a forehead bossy above the eyes. From the 
forehead downwards the face narrowed quickly till 
it came to a geometrical point at the extremity of 
the chin, which was sharp to an extraordinary 
degree and which protruded. If any reliance could 
be placed on chins and foreheads, Lawrence Ridware 
was such a person as makes his way in the world 
against incredible difficulties, and is induced after- 
wards to write articles in magazines for young men 
entitled ^How I cleared my first hundred pounds'*^ 
or **How I hit on my first discovery^. Chins and 
foreheads, however, are sadly unreliable. 
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Ht had beautiful, melancholy, contemplative ejes, 
whose lidf seemed always a little anxious to dose. 
Hb lips were thin and not very red, while his hands, 
strange to say, were of a full habit and reddish. 
He was neatly dressed : a very dark grey suit, black 
bowler hat, turned-down collar, and small olive- 
coloured tie. Women as a sex liked him, with a 
touch of disdain. 

Such was Lawrence Ridware, a being wholly un- 
suited, by temperament and habits, to the exercise 
of riding a bicycle violently up Toft End <bank' 
(hill), with empty stomach, on a warm evening in 
May. He did it badly — ^he was working as much 
with his mobile lips as with his legs— but he did it 
As he approached the Foaming Quart he saw a man 
•trolling upwards in fix>nt of him, and he shouted 
in an agonised voice: 

••Markr 

But the man did not hear, and Lawrence set his 
"P« tighter, and frowned more fearfully, and bent 
lower over the handle-bars, and forced the pace of 
the machine until he had lessened his distance from 
«»• man, and then he caUed louder: 



"I "ayt Mark!^ 

Lawrence's temporary residence, a small 



^* «"«!, who by this time was within a few 
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old-fashioned detached house nearly on the very 
pinnacle of Toft End, heard and stopped. Lawrence 
also stopped ; indeed he fell off the bicycle. 

** Steady on! ^ the other admonished him. ** I expect- 
ed yon at Knype,^ he added. 

^ Yes, of course,^ answered Lawrence^ quite out of 
breath. **But I couldn^t get I was kept at the 
oiBce!'' 

And, Lawrence having righted the bicycle^ the 
brothers shook hands, eadi nervous. 

Mark Ridware, though three years younger than 
Lawrence, looked older. He was taller and stouter; 
his hce was larger and fuller, and he wore a closely 
trimmed black beard. Mark had gone to London 
at a susceptible age, the winner of a National Scholar- 
ship at what is now called the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington. He had succeeded. His bearing 
had the touch of good-humoured arrogance which 
success so often gives. His arrivals in and his 
departures from the Five Towns were recorded in 
the Stqffbrdahire Signal. His clothes were far better 
cut than Lawrence\ and his collar was the anti- 
thesis of Lawrence^'s collar. In brief, he was a credit 
to the district, beamed on by the portly friends of 
his late father when he met them in the street, and 
a tremendous favourite with women, some of whom 
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would cut his portrait out of illustrated papers. 
Yes, Mark had reached the illustrated papers: no 
small achievement for a painter. At thirty he had 
quarrelled with the Royal Academy, most ingeniously 
quarrelled with the Royal Academy. Only a mon- 
goose who has persuaded an elephant to a formal 
encounter could appreciate the extreme difficulty of 
Mark^s feat He was a member of the International 
Society of Painters and Sculptors, and a pillar of 
of the New English Art Club. The Royal Academy, 
deprived for ever of his pictures, struggled on with- 
out them. He painted extremely well The sole 
question, when his name came up at the Chelsea 
Arts Club or the Six Bells public-house near by, 
was whether he had genius or merely talent. He 
made almost no money by his pictures, though 
examples of them had been purchased by several 
European galleries. For his well-known 'Lamp- 
light^ in the Luxembourg, the French Republic had 
paid its customary price of twenty pounds. If Mark 
had depended upon his brush alone, he might have 
succeeded in Europe at laige, but he would never 
have succeeded personally in the Five Towns; the 
older generation there would never have showered 
upon him its best cigars nor asked his opinion on 
its champagne; because he could not have afforded 
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to dress for the part ; the increasingly powerful race 
of local dandies would have outshone him and rendered 
his visits ridiculous. Fortunately Mark, in addition 
to his brush, had his eyes — those eyes, appealing and 
provocative, which no young woman of artistic aspira- 
tions could withstand. Mark lived on his painting 
classes, which were crowded with the most earnest 
of the sex. In particular his summer sketching- 
classes, at Barbizon, or in Brittany, were the rage 
of cultured Chelsea, and immensely remunerative. 
His income was perhaps four times Lawrenoe^s income, 
and at least a fourth of tliat of many a first-class 
grocer. 

The two brothers were deeply attached to one 
another. Save once, when Lawrence aged ten had 
kicked Mark aged seven out of bed in the middle 
of the night, no slightest misunderstanding nor 
coldness had ever sullied their relations. ;()n matters 
of literature, painting and music they agreed; on 
most other subjects they held opposing ideas. But 
they seldom argued. And they were certainly not 
intimate. So little were they intimate that when 
they met, as they did about twice a year, the con- 
versation invariably flagged if they were alone together, 
unless some topic of urgency happened to present 
itself. And in the first hour of meeting they were 
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positively self-conscious. Yet their mutual affectioii 
was probably the strongest human instinct in both 
of them. 

Lawrence had telegraphed that morning to Mark 
to come down and see him without fail that evening, 
and Mark had come, supposing a sudden crisis of 
supreme importance. But as to the nature of the 
assumed crisis he could form no guess. He did not, 
however, explode upon Lawrence with questions, nor 
did Lawrence pour out a tale. Each, while Lawrence 
wiped his brows, waited diffidently for the other 
to begin. 

*'So you hiked up after me?^ said Mark. 

**I had to. I borrowed this jigger from the office- 
boy. I quite meant to — ^" 

Lawrence stopped. The front door of his house 
had opened and a woman stood on the steps. ** Look 
here,^ he went on breathlessly, and very hurriedly. 
**rve not telegraphed for you. YtniCv^ come down 
to see me^ on business of your own. Understand? 
There's PhU at the door.'* 

Mark modded comprehension. Like all favourites 
of women he readily sympathised with any policy 
of keeping them in the dark. 

*«ni talk to you afterwards,'' muttered Lawrence, 
in a conqiirator's whisper. 
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'•Ri^t!'* muttered Mark. 

"^ Why, what is the meaning of this ?'' cried Fhyllis 
Ridware from the house gate. 

Mark raised his hat, and stepped forward to 
greet her, smiling. All under his eyes the skin 
wrinkled up when he smiled, and the minute net- 
work of lines caused by this continual wrinkling had 
become a permanent feature of his face. The smile 
produced in erery woman the illusion that she and 
none other could have made the bachelor MbA 
happy. 

''WoQidnt you Uke to know?"* he chafled her. 

Then, taking her hand over the gate, and growing 
soddeoly very graven he glanced at her with an ahr 
that said: **With you I must be absolutely candid 
and sincere,^ and he murmured, *^Na The fact is 
Fve been getting myself into a legfl mess, and 
Lawrence has got to get me out of it"* 

Phyllis Ridware gased at her brother-in-law ques- 
tionin^y, piercingly. And she dropped his hand. 

She was nearly as dark in colour as the brothers, 
a woman of middle height, with the least possiUe 
tnden^ to plumpness, dressed in black. Her years 
were thirty, and she had been married at twenty 
four. She had a veiy beautiful face, beautiful in its 
contoors and m its pale olive complexion, but with 
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the beauty that appeals to painters more than to 
common persons. The vast majority of people in 
Bursley would not have called her beautiful. And 
Mark'^s enthusiasm for her face had always been 
surprising even to Lawrence, who was compelled to 
admit in the privacy of his soul that Mark had 
first taught him to enjoy more perfectly the rare 
curves of mouth and nostrils and the severe purity 
of that classic oval. For the rest, she was one of 
those women whose faces aflTord little information — 
and that chiefly misleading — about their thoughts, 
one of those women who seem to be always com- 
muning with nature^s inmost secret and never to be 
giving you quite the whole of their attention, one 
of those women who have no true appreciation of 
facts and yet appear to possess the very essence of 
«11 wisdom. Perhaps they do ; perhaps they do not 
No man will ever know. 

"And your luggage ?"" she questioned, opening 
the gate. 

"Haven't got any, except a tooth-brush. Must 
go back first train in the mommg.'' 

"Must you?'' Lawrence demanded, evidently dis- 
appointed, with emphasis. 

" Yes,** said Mark, tapping the nail of his thumb 
•«»»n»t his teeth. «*I must" 
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Phyllis glanced at her husband. 

*<You*re in a nice state,"^ she observed. 

** Yes,"" he said, after a little pause, '' I meant to 
meet Mark at Knype.^ (Knype is the main-line 
station for all the Five Towns, and the radiating 
centre of the local lines.) ^*But I couldn*t So I 
jumped on this thing and tried to meet him at 
Bleakridge Station. I was too late for that too, 
and so I bicycled up here after him as quick as I 
could-^ 

^I see,^ said Phyllis mysteriously. 

They entered the house. 

Phyllis shut the door, called the servant to wheel 
the bicycle out of the way, and told her briefly to 
lay another cover for supper. She then went into 
the drawing room, humming an air, and Mark, after 
he had taken off his hat and coat, followed her. 
She sat down to the piano, perching herself side- 
ways on the stool. Mark approached the window. 

**Ye Gods!^ he exclaimed. ^^ These sunsets alone 
are worth the rent you pay for this place.^ 

Phyllis b^an to play. 

**What^s that you^re playing?^ he asked, going 
to the piano. 

*^ Aren't you coming up to wash.'^ said Lawrence 
awkwardly, putting his head into the room. 
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Mark looked up from Fhyllis^s fingers. 

*'Not I!** he said ^^You know I always wash in 
the express, between Sneyd and Khype. It saves 
time, and it's something to do. Isn^ my hair 
straight?^ 

"^ PerfecUy,'' said FhyUis. <« Play this duet with me.** 

Lawrence silently disappeared. Mark piled some 
bound music on to a chair, dragged the diair to 
the piano, and sat down by Phyllis's left side. 

'^Five sharps!"* he complained, **I shall never be 
able to read it. And Schumann at that!** 

« Stuff !^ said PhyUis. 

His visits usually started abruptly in this way, 
with music. 

When they went into the dining room, which 
was on the other side of the small hall, Lawrance 
was already seated at table. The supper (for it was 
not dinner, and was not termed dinner) had been 
Agreeably and even enticingly spread, and a sus- 
pended lamp, with an orange-tinted shade, hung 
low over its white doth and crystal and blue china. 
PhyUis seemed never to interest hersdf for more 
than a minute at a time in her household, but she 
oould apparently choose precisely the minutes when 
KMldanoe would be valuable. She despised the 
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domestic craft, while thoroughly undentanduig it 
Tie house had been taken furnished by Lawrence 
from an acquaintance on very advantageoos terms, 
and she had transformed it with the minimum of 
labour from a furnished house into a home. Never- 
theless she was not one of those feminine creatures 
who with half a yard of cretonne, several photo- 
graphs, and a right-about-face of the piano insist 
on giving the 'woman^s touch ^ to a room previously 
habitable. She cared not for frills. I doubt if she 
had the 'sentiment of the interior \ When, six 
months before, Lawrence had allowed himself to be 
recalled to England after four years spent in Glasgow, 
and Lawrence as usual had been unable to decide 
exactly what to do, it was she who had without a pang 
suggested the storing of their furniture in Glasgow 
until sudi time as Lawrence should have communed 
with his soul and learnt whether the residence in 
the Five Towns was to be permanent or merely 
temporary. 

Lawrence sat with his back to the window, Phyllis 
opposite to him with her back to the sideboard, and 
Ifark between them, facing the fireplace. The room 
was full Lawrence, with an efibrt, asked Mark if 
he had seen a certain new edition of Robert Greene. 
Tlieir common ground was mainly literature, in which 

s 
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domain Lawrence was indeed capable of taking the 
superior place proper to an elder brother. Mark 
mi^t cat a figure in the great world; he might 
lay down the law to Lawrence upon the graj^c 
arts; he might flatter himself upon being exception- 
ally well read, upon his genuine passion for reading ; 
but he could not pretend to be Lawrence^s equal 
in the realms of printed matter. Lawrence lived 
for books; he could only live among books; the 
little house at Toft End bulged with books hut 
there were also stored many cases of them in Glasgow. 
Lawrence did not write, did not attempt to write; 
he could not waste time in writing. He read. In 
a word, he was a bookman. 

Mark had not seen the new edition of Robert Greene, 
and said so, and a dismal, disquieting silence follow- 
ed the host's forlorn attempt to make conversation. 
Mark perceived, and not too soon, that the atmos- 
phere was disturbed. He saw suddenly that he 
ought to have accepted Lawrence'^s invitation to go 
upstairs in order to chat privately, if only for a 
few moments. Why had he not gone upstairs? 
He was of course exceedingly curious to know what 
had led Lawrenee to summon him from London. It 
must have been the attraction of Phyliis^s personality, 
and of her face, which had kept him in the drawing- 
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room. He was fond of examining himself, of prying 
scientifically into his heart, and he told himself with 
judicial severity that in Phyllis lay the explanation 
of his error of tactics. 

Had Lawrence quarrelled with Phyllis? No! 
Impossible! Had some financial trouble supervened, 
and was Lawrence hiding it and was Phyllis suspect- 
ing him of hiding it? Did Lawrence, to put it 
crudely, want money? Impossible! Then — 

At any rate, Mark could know nothing until the 
meal was over, and in his quality of man of the laiger 
world he thought that it was the duty of everyone to 
live through the meal with tranquil pleasantness. He 
therefore remarked, in a tone pleasantly tranquil: 

^Well, have you folks decided yet whether you 
mean to stay here or go back to Glasgow?^ 

There was no immediate answer, and he pn)ceeded, 
obstinately cheerful. 

*^I suppose you won^t keep living in a furnished 
house for ever?*" 

^No,^ said Lawrence. 

'^Feams wants you to stick by him, I expect?^ 

** I don^t know. He may have a chance of another 
partner,"^ said Lawrence. 

Phyllis meanwhile had contributed nothing but 
the enigma of her vague smile. 
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<<Do you like Glasgow, Fhil?"* Mark demanded 
of her. ** I forget" 

She paused with a lightly laden fork. <<T1iere*s 
more *go^ there," she said, pointedly. 

^ Women are cautions!" thought Mark, the expert 
*'No one would guess it, but she^s having a dig at 
poor old Lawrenoe^s general lack of enterprise." 

Another pause ensued. 

'<! saw the great Charlie the other night," Mark 
presently resumed. 

^^What, Feams?" Lawrence asked. 

^'Yes. In the promenade at the Empne. IVb 
all very well, you know, but Master Charlie does 
go the pace. He^ll be getting himself into the 
Divorce Court one of these days. And then what 
a sensation for the Five Towns!" 

And Mark was astounded to observe that both 
Lawrence and Phyllis were confused to the point of 
blushing. He was astounded because for years he 
had been accustomed to talk with very considerable 
freedom in the presence of Phyllis. Phyllis was 
afraid of neither ideas nor words. Indeed her im- 
perturbability under a fire of straight talking had 
more than once surprised him. And what had he 
said now?... Well, he gave women up, and decided 
that Lawrence must be yielding to the reactionary 
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influenoet of old age. What had he said? Surely 
the reputation of diarlie Fearns was suffidently 
notorious! Surely it wasn^t sacred!.. • Perhaps the 
mysterious secret was connected with Feams. But 
how- 
Phyllis had retreated to the mantdpiece, in order 
to ring the belL She returned with a face perfectly 
re-composed. And then the servant came in with 
a tray and coffee. As soon as the girl had gone» 
Mark, with characteristic pertinacity, made one more 
opening in the plieasantly tranquil vein. 

^ I see you\e got a new servant since Christmasj^ 
he said. «< What's become of Lottie?*" 

Lawrence appeared to mumble something. 

•'What?'' Marie demanded. 

** Married,'' said Lawrence, in a hoarse and trem- 
bling voice. 

And again husband and wife were blushing! Mark 
abandoned the affair. He owned himself defeated, 
utterly at a loss. After all, he reflected, you can 
only be a man of the world in the world. Tliis 
was not the first time that he had tried to be a 
man of the world in the Hve Towns and had not 
succeeded. 

The meal was a failure. It ended by being a 
torture and an agony. Lawrence's condition grew 
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more and more deplorable. Phyllis stared fixedly 
at her coffee. The tension was such that Mark 
dared not even produce his cigar-case and light a 
cigar. He was on the very point of audaciously 
snapping the cord by a curt appeal: ^Look here, 
you two — I wish youM tell me whaf s the matter, 
instead of going on like this,^ when Phyllis suddenly 
jumped up and held out her hand to him with a 
smile of the most absolute placidity. 

** Goodnight!^ she said, in the gentlest and seren- 
est accents, just as though her supper had been a 
unique conversational triumph. 

"You aren't going to bed?" 

"Yes, Fve got a bad headache. I must look 
after your bed for you, and I won't come down 
again. Goodnight 

"Well—'' He opened the door for her. 

" Besides, you have to consult Lawrence," she said 
airily, with a strange intonation, as she slipped out 
of the room. 

Giving women up anew, and this time with a 
renunciation more complete than ever, Mark shut 
the door and strode back to the table. 

"Perhaps you'll tell me what's the rowr he 
addressed Lawrence, violently flinging down his ser- 
viette. 
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**My wife^s the row,*** Lawrence replied, and he 
went to the morsel of fire that was burning and 
poked it, and continued to poke it, staring up the 
chimney as if he expected to discover something 
unusual there. His voice was tragically desolate; 
surcharged with woe, with disgust, and with the 
asperity of disillusion. And as Mark^s eyes rested 
upon the thin stooping figure with the nervous 
heavy hands and the slightly soiled wristbands in 
the confined stuffy little room full of other people^s 
furniture, a wave of terrible painful sympathy with 
Lawrence flowed up from his heart to his throat; 
and to control himself he made involuntarily the 
motion of swallowing and was startled to find how 
dry his mouth was. He knew not what was the 
matter between Lawrence and Phyllis, but the quality 
of his brother^s voice warned him that during the 
meal he had blundered among primary, elemental 
things without guessing it, and that now he must 
make amends by rising to the supremacy of the 
occasion. 

He could not speak, this man of the world. 

<* Pass me a match,*" said Lawrence, who had taken 
an armchair by the fire and was filling his pipe. 
Mark leaned forward and put a box of matches on 
the edge of the table nearest the fire. 
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«Well?** he managed to say at length, gruffly. 

Lawrence puffed at his pipe. 

**She^8 been playing about with another man,** 
•aid Lawrence between two pufik. 

*< You don^t mean to say she^s — ^ Mark could not 
bring himself to finish the sentence. 

^Yes I do,** said Lawrence, throwing the match 
into the fire, and sticking his chin out 

Mark felt the Uood colouring his dieeks. He was 
extremely uncomfortable. In the common phrase, 
he did not know where to look. It was as though 
he had been suddenly made guilty of some crime. 
He had collected in his career various comforting 
theories on the sexual relation; he was strongly in 
favour of recognising the tacts of nature and of 
marking conventions down to their real value; in 
other words he was an enlightened and large-minded 
person. But these handsome bold theories ran away 
like cowards before hb brother^s concrete case. As 
for the supper, it seemed monstrous, nightmarish, 
incredible, that the supper should have occurred at alL 

<«Who's the chap?'' he asked. 

^Greatbatch,'' said Lawrence, gazing hard into 
Mark's eyes. 

There are hundreds of Greatbatches in the Five 
Towns, but Mark did not put any further question. 
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Phyllis had onoe been engaged to Emery Greatibatch, 
an under-master of the Middle School at Oldcastle. 
He and Lawrence and Mark had been boys together 
at that same school 

<*Well, of course you^ve simply staggered me, 
that's aU!"* said Mark at length. 

^Yes,** said Lawrence, ^Ifs pretty staggering.^ 

"But— *• 

The 'but* was merdy the ex pr e s s ion of Mark's 
inferiority to the situation, the embryo of a protest 
against the manner in which the situation had shaken 
his confidence in himself. Frankly, he had not so 
mudi as suspected that Lawrence and Phyllis were 
on other than terms of mutual confidence. Frankly, 
he had envied Lawrence, and during the supper he 
had not ceased to envy Lawrence, saying to himself 
that domestic storms and even battles added zest to 
ezistttice, and that anything was preferable to the 
eternal void of the bachelor's life. Thus, as a philo- 
sopher and observer, had he reflected, blind as a 
child to the fearful reality into which he had stepped. 
It was mortifying. 

**But what?" Lawrence pufied. 

"Nothing,'' said Mark. "Tell me about it." 

"There isn't much to tell," Lawrence replied. "I 
got that this morning." 
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He drew a folded letter from his pocket and 
pitched it to Mark. The letter was inscribed in 
characters to imitate print, and ran: <<Dear Sir, 
Why don^t you look after your wife and Emery 
Greatbatch? This is a hint from yours truly, A 
friend.'* 

<<The classic anonymous letter,^ Mark commented. 

<^The classic anonymous letter,^ Lawrence agreed. 
^Everybody is against anonymous letters in theory; 
everyone says they ought to be ignored and the 
writers thrashed. But in actual practio^--well, it's 
diflPerent. The average conventional mane would say 
that I ought to have shown that letter to Phyllis, 
or burnt it and foigotten it. I couldn't do either. 
And the average conventional man wouldn't have 
done either. I tel^raphed for you. I thought I'd 
just talk it over with you." 

''Know who it's from?'* asked Mark, gradually 
recovering himself, and determined to show Lawrence 
that a younger brother might be relied on as a fount 
of practical sagacity. ** You've kept the envelope? 
What was the post mark?" 

<'Wait a bit, wait a bit," said Lawrence testily. 
"That's not all." 

^ No, I don't suppose it is," Mark put in quickly. 
"You wouldn't hang a dog on that." 
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''The post mark is Hanbridge Central So that's 
no guide. However, I don't care two pence who 
sent it! I want to tell you about something else. 
Last August I saw Phyllis and that swine walking 
together out of St Enoch's Station.'' 

"Glasgow?" 

''Yes. They didn't see me. It was an accident 
When I got home in the evening Phyllis said nothing 
about having met him. And I didn't tell her I'd 
seen them. I wished I had done, the next morning, 
but it was too late then." 

"Why too late?" 

"Simply because I couldn't have done it natur- 
ally, then. Don't you see? Well, I thought it 
might have been a chance meeting. I thought 
that Phyllis hadn't cared to mention it to me out 
of a certain shyness, you see, as she'd been engaged 
to the fellow when she was a young girl. That 
would be natural enough, wouldn't it? Then I 
thought all sorts of other things. The damned thing 
stuck in my mind. The fact is, one minute I 
suspected the worst and another minute I said the 
mere notion of anything being wrong was grot- 
esque. I used to get up ekrlier in the mornings to 
see the letters first, but I never came across anything 
peculiar." 
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^Bot I always thought yoa and Phyllis got on 
awfully well together f cried Mark naively. 

^Did you?^ snarled Lawrence, in a tone so dry, 
sarcastic and acrid that not another word was needed 
to indicate to Mark the disaster that his farother'ii 
married life must have been. 

^I certainly thou^t so,^ he repeated weakly. 

<^My wife has been nothing to me for four years,** 
Lawrence proceeded. ^ She hates me. I believe that 
woman positively hates me, and I — ^ 

"But she's so— *• 

"My dear fellow, you know nothing about women."* 

Mark smiled sheepishly. (But his soul said: "Oh! 
don't !?*•) 

"I meant to meet you at ^ype this evening, and 
I thought we'd go somewhere and talk it over. That 
was why I telegraphed you to be sure to catch the 
three ten express. And just as I was leaving the 
Uessed office who should walk in but Lottie!'' 

"Your old servant?" 

"Yes. I told her I couU'nt stop, but she said 
I must I never saw a giri more changed than she 
has in four months. She's as sharp as a needle, and 
neat, you wouldn't believe! She wouldn't let me go 
till rd taken her into my room — said she'd come 
all the way over from Stafford on purpose and 
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waan% going back without talking to me. Well, 
ahe told me that Phyllis had seen Greatbatch several 
times at a house in Manifold where he had been 
lodging during his Easter holidays. You know the 
school is closed for a week, then. And again once 
at Whitsuntide — ^b^inning of last week!^ Law- 
rence paused. ^Last week!** he repeated angrily. 
*<How did Lottie know, if she lives at SUffbrdr* 
^She knew because the house belongs to an aunt 
of hers, who lets rooms, for the fishing, you know. 
IVs just one of those coincidences that do give the 
show away. I expect Phyllis thought she was per- 
fectly safe. Walk down the other side of the hill 
here to Stockley, take the train to Manifold, come 
back in the afternoon, and there you are! Phyllis 
didn't know who the aunt was, and the aunt didn't 
know who Phyllis was. But last week Lottie's 
mother pays a visit to her sister and sees Phyllis 
and Greatbatch leaving together. There you are' 
The mother tells Lottie. Lottie says she shall tell 
me. The mother says she mustn't and that no 
good comes of interfering with other people's bus- 
iness. But Lottie sticks to it she shalL And she 
does. And there you are! There you are! Nothing 



Lawrence was now standing up, very excited, and 
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he kept repeating under his breath: **T1iere yott 
are!"^ between pufb of his pipe; and at each puff 
his thin, fine lips closed tightly on the pipe. 

At that moment Lottie^s successor came into 
the room. 

"What do you want?** Lawrence -firowned on her 
savagely. 

"I — I came to dear the things away, sir,"* she 
stammered. 

"Clear yourself away! Don^t come worrying here 
now!^ cried Lawrence, apparently furious. Mark 
scarcely recognised his brother, so changed was his 
manner. The servant fled before the tempest, another 
victim of human injustice. She left the door ajar, 
and Mark shut it 

" Look here, my boy,** said Mark. " You^d better 
sit down.^ 

"Why?** 

" Because I want you to, if you don^t mind.^ 

Lawrence obeyed. Enheartened by this proof of 
his authority, Mark at last cut and lighted a cigar. 
Then he too sat down. He spread out his knees, 
fixed the cigar in the comer of his mouth, put his 
hands in his pockets, and smoked himself into a 
cloud. 

"Why did Lottie leave here?'' he asked. 
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'«She left to get married.'' 

^But she was only eighteen.'" 

^'What's that got to do with it? It seemed to 
me this afternoon that she knew a lot more about 
life than I did."* 

'«She doesn't like Phyllis ?** 

*^I don't know. She likes me — always did.'' 

*^Hm! And how did Phyllis explain her visits to 
Manifold to you? Or didn't she explain them?" 

^ She's got a wonderful dressmaker there. Cheaper 
and better than anything in the Five Towns, she 
always says. And you may be sure that she's never 
been to Manifold without calling at her dressmaker's. 
You may be sure of that! Trust her!" 

Mark hesitated before he asked: 

'^She never spent a night there?" 

<*Yes, by God, she did! On Easter Sunday! She 
gave the servant a holiday." 

"But where were you?" 

••Wasn't I in London with you, man?" 

^Of course," said Mark. ••I was foigetting. I 
remember she wrote me she didn't feel equal to 
London." 

••I should say she didn't!" Lawrence muttered, 
and went on: ••Oh! there's no doubt about it! Even 
apart firom Easter Sunday night, there's no doubt 
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aboQt it... If youM heud Lcyttie, my dear fellow! 
By the way, Lottie^s aunt must be a r^;ular land* 
lady — ^misses nothing. And women have no sense of 
decency. You don^ know! Hie things Lottie told 
me without turning a hair made me feel deuced 
awkward.^ 

^ Fancy Lottie!^ murmured Ifark. 

Lawrence sighed. ^Tve brought you down £rom 
London for nothing,^ he said in a calmer tone. ^I 
wanted to discuss with you what I ought to do 
about that anonymous letter — give it me here! — ^but 
that's of no importance now. Still Fm awfully glad 
you came.^ 

**So am I,^ said Bfark, handing the letter. ^But 
why in thunder didn't you tell me about all this 
before supper? I hadn't a notion." 

^My dear chap," Lawrence protested crossly, 
^How could I? I couldn't get to Knype, and I 
couldn't get to Bleakridge. I only cau^t you at 
the house-door. I asked you to come up<«tairs but 
you wouldn't" 

^You ought to have insisted." 

**0h! that's all very well," Lawrence complained. 
"You were with Phyllis." 

"The situation was impossible!" said Mark. 
"Impossible! Imagme that supper!" 
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^I know,^ Lawrence concurred. ^But what was 
I to do?" 

Mark was silent He said to himself that he had 
never encountered a more glaring instance of Law- 
rence^s fatal lack of enterprise and initiative. Because 
he could not decide upon any definite course of action, 
because he was incapable of taking circumstances by 
the neck, Lawrence had submitted to the appalling 
humiliation of the supper! 

^The question is, what you're going to do," said 
Mark positively. ^*\Vhat are you going to do to- 
night, for instance?" 

"I don^t know," answered Lawrence. "I only 
know Fm not going to sleep here. You must 
tell her Fve been told everything. She's no 
idea." 

^^Oh, hasn't she!" Mark exclaimed. *<I bet you 
what you like she has! Didn't you notice her face 
when I mentioned Lottie?" 

^No!" said Lawi<ence, surprised. 

««Why, she blushed like anything!" 

^ I never noticed it I didn't see her," said Law* 
rence feebly. 

**In some way or other she must have smelt 
danger — that I'll stake my life on!" 

*^ In any case she's got to be formally told," Law- 

s 
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rence penisted. *^And I shall be much obliged \ 
you if you'll go upstairs and tell her."*" 

^ All right!"^ said Mark, crossing his legs nervously 
"Now?" 

"Yes.'* 

"Then you'll put 'em in the Divorce Court at 
once?" 

"I — I suppose so," said Lawrence. 

"Well— wow'< you?" 

" I suppose there's nothing for it," said Lawrence 
uneasily, tapping his pipe. 

"I should think there was nothing else for it!" 
Mark retorted, wrathful. It's the only decent thing 
to do. I can't understand your hesitating. What 
alternative is there?" 

"My dear chap, Fm not hesitating," Lawrence 
defended himself hotly. " I shall tell Feams about 
it first thing in the morning and get the petition 
out at once." And he stamped his foot. 

"Oh, well, all serene, then!" Mark soothed him. 

He was ashamed of having shown even the slightest 
irritation. Lawrence was not responsible for the 
limitations of his own character. Lawrence acted as 
he could, as his individuality would allow him to 
act, not as he would. Lawrence could not be ex* 
pected to be a combination of Lawrence and of him. 
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Mark. The general fineness of Lawrence^s perceptions, 
the almost invariable distinction of his attitude 
towards life,— these qualities in Lawrence presented 
themselves for Mark^s admiration and seemed to 
atone for defects which perhaps necessarily sprang 
from them. It was ineffably tragic to Mark that 
Lawrence, spiritually so delicate in organisation, 
should have been selected by destiny to suffer this 
coarse disaster, this disaster which overthrew his 
nicely poised balance and showed him at his worst 

<<Yes,^ thought Mark, *M't is a tragedy at which 
I am assisting. And I may never get nearer to the 
heart of life than I am at this moment!"^ 

His mind swept back to their school-days. Great- 
batch and he were in the Lower Sixth and Lawrence 
was head of the school, a Titan of exact learning. 
And they all imagined themselves such big boys, 
while in bet they were quite little! And the in- 
nocence of those days, the immaculate purity of those 
days, appeared to him marvellous, ideal, infinitely 
beautiful! Greatbach used to be a delightful fellow, 
and now, what a change! Ah! This repugnant, 
vile process of growing up, this soilure of the most 
perfect physical purity the world contained, this 
commerce with women, women to whom nature had 
denied physical purity! It was lamentable, hateful. 
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naoaeous. One moment they were $31 innocent school- 
boys together, and the next, lo! the Divorce Court 
A diance spying at a railway station, two lines of 
a letter, a few words from a girl who only the 
other day must have hem a diild in a board sdiool, 
and the full crisis was achieved! And what secret 
shames had made the crisis possible, what misunder- 
standings, what Ijrings and deceptions, what miseries, 
what mortifications, what anguish, what debasem^it! 
It was nothing! It was the most ordinary thing 
on earth! Two people had cared for each other 
and had ceased to care for each other, and a third 
person had come between them. Why not, since 
they had ceased to care? What was love? A 
contact, of souls or bodies or both. What was the 
Divorce Court but an administrative machine of the 
State ?. • . It was nothing. And yet it was everything! 
He could not look at Lawrence without feeling 
profoundly that it was everjrthing. Poor tragic 
figure! Aged thirty eight! An unromantic age, an 
age not calculated to attract sympathy from an un- 
refleciive world. But how in need of sympathy ! Youth 
gone, innocence gone, enthusiasms gone, illusions gone, 
bodily powers waning! Only the tail-end of existence 
to look forward to! And Lawrence had never suc- 
ceeded. He had never, after leaving school, sparkled 
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in the sunlight, never emerged from the shadow. 
His was the common grey career. Mark^s love for 
Lawrence, as he furtively watched him smoking Navy 
Cut there by the fire, well nigh burst the bonds of 
his heart It was intolerable, more than Mark could 
bear. If English brothers kissed, he would have 
rushed to him and kissed his brother. He would 
have enveloped him in an atmosphere of tenderness. 
He would have consoled him by caresses for all his 
pain. This being out of the question, Mark pretended 
that the wick of the lamp was too high and turned 
it down somewhat. 

^Look here, my boy,^ said Lawrence with false 
calm, ** instead of fiddling with that lamp I wish 
you'd go upstairs and speak to Phyllis, at once. 
We must get it over. FU go out while you do it. 
You can ask her to come into the drawing-room.^ 

^*Veiy well,"^ said Mark, and rose. He flattered 
himself on being pre-eminently a man of action. 
Lawrence rose also. 

But when Mark opened the door, his heart beating 
with timorous excited anticipation of the ordeal 
that lay before him, he saw Phyllis in the passage. 
She was dressed for walking, and wore a black hat 
and jacket, and her gloved hands were in the act 
of drawing a veil down over her mouth. 
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She looked at him fixedly, and dropped her hands, 
in one of which Mark noticed a small purse. Mark, 
entirely at a loss what to do, shuffled under her 
calm gaze, uneasily. 

** Mayn't I come in, then?^ she demanded, with 
a low but intensely clear and precise articulation; 
and, the phrase achieved, her lips closed resolutely 
into a firm line. 

**0, I b^ your pardon!^ he exclaimed and drew 
aside in nervous haste to let her pass. 

She entered the room, bringing into it with the 
soft murmur of her skirts a strange and troubling 
effluence. And she glanced around. Neither of the 
brothers spoke. Mark had placed himself against 
the wall, next to the mahogany sideboard, and he 
was close to her, seeing her face in profile. Lawrence 
stared, at first blankly and then angrily, putting 
his hand to his pipe but not removing it from his 
mouth. Mark, though he wished, could not break the 
dreadful silence. He too was reduced to staring 
impotently at the apparition that had captured their 
masculine fortress. Her face was beautiful beneath 
the veil, beautiful! He noted the gradations of that 
rare complexion, flushed now, and the exquisite grace 
of all the contours. The dark eye — ^he could see 
but one — was soft and humid. The breast heaved 
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quickly and scarce perceptibly. Tliis was the im- 
OKMtal soul with whom a few short hours previously 
he had been plajring the piano. She was then as 
she was now! Nothing had since happened save 
comment on a situation already existing. And yet 
all was changed! At supper Lawrence could eat with 
her. And now her mere presence affected him with 
a paralysis, simply because in the meantime he had 
put her ofiTence into words. 

^Fve heard a good deal of what youVe been 
saying,^ said Phyllis, and her mellow tones descended 
on the room and its occupants like an even fall of 
snow. <* You necdn^t trouble any further. Fm going.^ 

No shame for her eavesdropping! Rather a pride 
in it! And no trace of feeling in her voice! She 
might have been ordering cakes at a confectioner^ 
Were her eyes afraid or defiant, innocent or guilty, 
cruel or compassionate? Mark c-ould not tell. An 
enigma! A woman absolutely enigmatic! And yet, 
he reflected, perhaps not more so than any other 
woman in her stead would have been! The wonder 
of women was eternal, indestructible, universal. One 
was not more wondrous than another... She hated 
Lawrence, this Phyllis! But who could have guessed 
it? She was impure! Who could have guessed it? 
Her beauty and her charm were unimpaired! They 
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were triumphant. The pity was that they had heesa 
wasted on Lawrence, that they had meant nothing 
to him. What an incomparable mistress, thought 
Mark! What a minbter of love! What a jewel to 
light the leisure of a busy, creative career! And 
then he thought of Greatbatdi as a gay, fredi 
schoolboy. Life was really too complex. 

Lawrence at last turned deliberately to the fire, 
and putting his elbows on the mantelpiece set his 
eyes doggedly on a picture over the fireplace. 

**Yes, you may tum,^ said Phyllis quietly and 
gently, with that maddening clearness of articulation. 
<* You may turn. Supposing I were to ask you about 
Annunciata Feams!^ 

She retreated, deliberately. Lawrence did not stir, 
but a faint distressing smile came over his pallid 
features. Mark experienced again the same excessive 
discomfort as he had felt when Lawrence b^^ hb 
recital. . . Annunciata Feams ? What did tlie introduc- 
tion of that name import? 

But Phyllis was leaving. On the doormat she 
paused, and twisting her head she addressed Lawrence 
for the third time> quite ignoring Mark. 

** Why you can'^t let the servant do her work and go 
to bed I cau^t imagine! ^ she said. '* VouVe already made 
the poor gii-1 cry with your rough words! However...'* 
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She ttpoke with a cold, measured censure, and she 
departed. Mark saw her prepare to open the front 
door, every movement full of an instinctive grace. 
The effort which she made, with one free, slender 
gloved hand, to pull aside the old-fashioned brass 
knob was too much for him. He rushed to her. 
But she had accomplished it. 

^ Where are you going to — at this hour of the 
night ?^ he asked her solicitously. 

Her nostrils twitched. 

^Is that any business of yours ?^ she asked icily. 

And they had always been great friends! He was 
shocked. 

The next thing was the banging of the door — 
not a loud bang at all, as soft a bang as the 
mechanism of the door permitted. 

When Mark went into the dining room, Lawrence 
turned towards him from the mantelpiece and gave 
a short dry laugh, and Mark lowered the comer of 
his lips to indicate to Lawrence his opinion that 
women were a race apart But both men had a 
shame-faced look. In some incomprehensible, im- 
possible way, she had put them in the wrong. She 
had left them as a schoolmaster might have left a 
couple of young sinners. In vain they made faces 
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behind her back. It was mere bravado, and eadi 
knew it Each was intellectually aware of his abso- 
lute innocence, and yet each felt guilty. Of what? 
Of something that never has and probably never 
will be defined. 

Lawrence scorned to tell Mark that her insinuation 
concerning Feanis^ daughter was a baseless insult to 
Annunciata and to himself. He was sure that Mark 
did not need to be told. Yet he could not prevent 
his vocal oif^s from uttering the words: 

**What she was driving at about Annunciata 
Feams Tm dashed if I know!*" 

His brother^s sole answer was to emit a sound 
blowing all that away. 

Mai-k then, in silence, crossed the hall to the 
drawing-room and lit the lamp there. The man of 
action in him was now thoroughly aroused, and very 
brave in the absence of danger. 

** What are you doing ?'^ asked Lawrence, following 
him. 

^ Lighting the lamp,^ said Mark. ** Come in here. 
Poke that fire up.^ 

And he proceeded to the kitchen door. 

**What's-your-name,^ he said very kindly to the 
little servant, who sprang up from a rush-bottomed 
chair, "Mr. llidware wants you to clear the things 
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away at once. You can then go to bed. Better 
leave the washing-up till to-morrow. But we shall 
want breakfast eaurly.^ 

«*Ye8, sir.^ 

**Your mistress won^t come back to-night.^ 

*«No, sir.'* 

He quitted the frightened girl. Lawrence, who 
seemed able to do nothing but follow him to and 
fro, had stood in the hall to Ibten to him. 

**Then you mean to catch that early train ?^ 
Lawrence complained, in the drawing-room. 

^I must,'' said Mark. **ril come down again in 
a day or two if you like, but Fve got an appoint- 
ment at one o'clock tomorrow I simply can't miss. 
What are you going to do about living?'* 

••About living? How?" 

** About Jiving^ Mark insisted. Are you going 
to stay here? Or what? As a matter of fact you 
can't stay here alone with that servant" 

**I can get Cousin Sarah to come, till something 
else is fixed up." 

**Yes. Well, you'd better go and see her to- 
morrow morning," Mark advised. 

"All right" 

"Don't forget it" 

**No, I shan't forget. Of course I shan't forget" 
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Suddenly they heard the rattling of plates in the 
dining-room. Mark shut the door hastily* and thai 
they sat silent for a long while. 

^ Where will Phyllis have gone to?^ Mark asked. 

Lawrence shook his head. 

*^That^s more than I know,^ he said. And 
without warning or exclamation he walked quickly 
out of the drawing-room, and Mark heard the front 
door open. Mark made an aimless perambulation 
of the room, and picked up the newspaper from the 
piano, and read through the money-article, which 
had neither interest nor meaning for him. 

There was a knock at the door, which Lawrence 
had left open. 

*^rm going to bed now, sir,^ said the servant. 

**Very well,^ said Mark benevolently. **What is 
your name?'' 

^Maggie, sir." 

<< Well, Maggie, here." And he extended his hand 
and gave her a shilling. << You'll remember to be 
up early in the morning, won't you ? We must have 
breakfast at eight, not a second later." 

**0h, thank you, sir. Yes, sir. Eight o'clock 
sir. Good night, sir." 

^*Good night, Maggie." 

As Lawrence did not return, Mark decided to go 
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outside to find him. A wild thought that Law- 
rence might be seeking to commit suicide shot 
through his brain and was gone. It would be 
ridiculous to commit suicide for a woman who for 
years had been nothing to you, and who hated you! 
Besides, they were Ridwares! Nevertheless, the per- 
ception tliat they had reached that evening the far- 
off emotional plane on which suicide become con- 
ceivable startled him. 

Outside, the night was mild and strangely tranquil 
In the vast deep purple canopy of the sky, stret- 
ching in one mighty unbroken sweep from horizon 
to horizon, all the uncountable stars glittered accord- 
ing to their magnitudes and their colours, calm, cold, 
and subjugating. The distant hills formed a circle 
whose uneven rim was plainly outlined against the 
borders of heaven. Here and there, in the direction 
of Dun Cow, and over toward Sneyd, the reddish 
furnace fires of earth put out the lower stars. And, 
down below, the illuminated towers and spires of 
town halls and churches kept their nocturnal watch 
over the Five Towns silent and reposeful in sleep. 
Not a sound disturbed the immense stillness, save 
an occasional dull roar from the inferno of Cauldon 
Bar Ironworks. 

And leaning against the field-fence across the 
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road was the solitaiy figure of Lawrence, hatless. 
Down that road Phyllis had lately vanished, to lose 
herself amid the sleeping hosts of the valley. 

** Lawrence!^ Mark called in a low voice. There 
was no reply. **How terrible life is!^ thought 
Mark, shuddering, while the beauty that spread 
before him made the tears start to his eyes. And he 
called again: *' Lawrence!^ 

**rm coming,^ came his brother^s voice gruffly 
from the road. 

And Lawrence sauntered into the housa 

'* Better go to bed, eh?"^ Mark suggested. 

^ What^s the use of going to bed? I sban^t sleep.^ 

"Take a sedative."" 

"Haven't got a sedative."" 

"No. But I have."' 

"What are you doing with sedatives?"* 

" I went up to Edinburgh last week by the night 
train, and I always take a sedative when I travel at night. 
The tabloids have been in this pocket ever since."* He 
produced a small phial from his waistcoat pocket 

"No, thanks,"" said Lawrence. "I don"t deal in 
sedatives."" 

Mark paused. 

"Well, shut the door, any way... Is there any 
milk in the house?"" 
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^1 don't know. HI have a look if you like.'' 

They lighted a candle and blundered side by side 
into the unfamiliar region of the kitchen. They 
had the ground-floor of the house to themselves; 
there was no woman spying to laugh at their 
grotesque efforts to find that milk in the shadowed 
and mysterious kitchen. They looked high and low, 
in cupboards and on dressers, and they found every- 
thing from lamp oil to cold tea, but no milk. Ulti- 
mately Mark was happily inspired to search the 
larder, and in the whitewashed larder, on a deal 
shelf, amid cold beef and pieces of bread and eggs 
and butter and half a tart, they discovered a jug 
containing milk. 

^Now where are the saucepans?" Mark demanded. 

And their eyes ranged over walls in quest of 
saucepans. 

<< Enamelled," said Mark. 

The enamelled saucepan was secured, and with a 
tumbler, the milk-jug and the saucepan, the brothers 
formed an absurd and forlorn procession through 
the woman-deserted house to the drawing-room, 
where Mark with various precautions put the milk 
to boiL 

"It'U boil over befoi-e you know where you are," 
said Lawrence. 
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''It won't,"* said Mark. '*Do yoa sappose I cant 
boil milk?" 

And it did not Mark neatly caught it in the 
very act of bubbling and lifted it oflF. 

''These things are always better if you drink hot 
milk after them,"" said Mark. 

"What things?'' 

"These Ubloids."* He produced the tabloids. 

"You're going to take some?'' Lawrence ques- 
tioned, with a slightly sarcastic air. 

"Yes, and so are you, my boy! Where on earth 
is the sense of having a sleepless night if you can 
avoid it? You're so confoundedly conventional in 
your notions. You're like some people I know who 
won't play cards at all for fear the habit should 
grow on them. Here. Chew up these three quick, and 
drink half the milk." 

With a gesture of protest, Lawrence complied. 
And standing in the drawing-room they solemnly 
masticated the tabloids and drank what milk they 
did not spill on the hearth. 

Then they went upstairs, with one candle, having 
extinguished the lights. In Lawrence's bedroom was 
an extra bed, which Phyllis had prepared. The 
clothes were turned down, and a night-shirt of 
Lawrence's spread out. 
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^'Want anything to read?"" Lawrence asked, as 
they were andressing. 

"What have you got?'' 

^^Oh^ I don't know,** said Lawrence. There were 
many books in the room. "Seen that?" He pidced 
up a volume from a chair, A Book Jar a Rmny Dojf^ 
and handed it to Mark. 

"What's this?" Mark glanced at the title-page. 

"You don't know about it?" Lawrence seemed 
loftily surprised. " Have a look at it What puzzles 
me is why it's onlv just been reprinted. It ought 
to have been reprinted years ago. Dip into it 
anywhere. It's a bed-book." 

At the head of each bed was candle in a socket. 
Both Lawrence and Mark had read in bed every 
night of their lives for a quarter of a century, 
and the candles were so devised that they could 
be blown out without raising the head from the 
pillow. 

And presently, after Mark had carefully folded 
his trousers in their original creases and put them 
under the mattress to press, these two men aged 
thirty eight and thirty five, one rather gross and 
the other with greying hair, lay side by side in 
their beds each with a book and a candle, amorph- 
ous masses of humanity under the clothes. Not 
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perhaps a spectacle of ideal romantic lovelineaB! 
But there is something about them that touches me 
profoundly. And first Mark blew out his candle, 
which burnt red an instant and expired, and then 
Lawrence did the same. And there was a vague 
shuffling, and then silence in the darkness. 



CHAPTER II 



ROGUES^ ALLEY 



Thanes to Markka obstinacy, Lawrence had six 
and a half hour^s sleep that night, and in the 
morning the relentless Mark forced him to acknow- 
ledge that he had done well to take the sedative. 
He found himself in the stem managerial hands of 
Mark, whose instinct towards being practical seemed 
only to have been sharpened by the sedative. Mark 
arose early, and Marie called the servant, and Mark 
superintended the pneprandial labours of the servant, 
and Mark composed the menu of the breakfast with 
one eye on the larder and the other on the progress 
of the kitchen fire. Unhappily, owing to the 
nocturnal oigy of milk, the menu had to be composed 
without milk, for the milkman did not arrive in 
those altitudes until after eight o^clock. Mark told 
Lawrence exactly when he must get up; his organ- 
ising skill did not disdain to scheme the due clean- 
ing of boots; and when breakfast was over he took 
out his watch and informed Lawrence that they 
must be ready to start in five minutes. 
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By such precautknis there was no undignified huiry^ 
no nnhealthj haste. They walked in OMnfort down the 
long hillside to Bleakridge Station. And Lawrence 
perceived that a new day had dawned over the Five 
Towns, and the calm indifference of nature struck him 
like a revelation. It seemed a jrear since the previous 
morning, but the sun had counted only his usual twenty 
four hours, and was refusing, pleasantly yet firmly, 
to admit that anything worthy of qiecial notice had 
occurred. And they got into the Loop Line train for 
Knype, Mark having booked and found a empty com- 
partment. They scarcely talked at aU ; eadi appeared 
to be meditative, and even shy; they were tongue- 
tied; and moreover there was nothing really useful to 
say. So they sat fiice to fece, yawning occasionally 
from the effects of the sedative. Thsa the train threw 
them out on to Knype platform at nine twenty. 

Knype is no mean railway station. It is the 
head quarters of a local railway company with a 
capital of over ten millions of money, a gross income 
of nearly a million, and a permanent way of two 
hundred miles — a steady four per cent line. Over 
two hundred trains a day passed through Knype, and 
between five and six thousand passengers; not one 
train offers to the Five Towns the insult of n€»t 
stopping there. These facts speak. And the Five 
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Towns always obserre with haughty satisfaction that 
the local company takes its place naturally among 
the * principal^ companies of the United Kingdom. 
Now the lordly up-platform of Knype is at its best 
between nine-twenty and nine-forty in the morning, 
for at the latter instant of time the Manchester to 
London corridor express, having paused five minutes 
alongside, steams out while porters cry proudly: 
^Next stop Euston!^ The worlds of pleasure and 
of business meet on that platform to await the great 
train with its two engines. The spacious pavement 
is crowded with the correctness of travelling suits 
and suit-cases ; it is alive with the spurious calm of 
those who are about to travel and to whom travelling 
is an every day trifle. ** Going up to the village?^ 
the wits ask, and are answered by nods in a fashion to 
indicate that going up to the village is a supreme bore. 
And yet beneath all this weary satiety there lurks in 
each demeanour a suppressed antidpatory eagerness, 
a consciousness of vast enterprise, that would not be 
unsuitable if the London train were a caravan setting 
forth to Bagdad. You can see Bagdad written on 
the foreheads of even those weary second-class season- 
ticket holders who go first-class by arrangement with 
the Grand Vizier of the train, and, bridge-despisers, 
play solo whist for a hundred and forty-six miles. 
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Into this crowd Lawrence descended with the 
iUtision that CTerybody was staring at him curiously. 
He blushed when arqnaintanfffit addressed him, and 
replied gruffly, almost fiercely. Mark had to bdiave 
otherwise. Mark, thouj^ far from being the richest, 
was the most distinguished person on the platform. 
Mark felt it, and the broader-minded people felt it. 
Consequently Mark had to practise all his natural 
affability, as mudi to commercial travellers who had 
been his schoolfeUows as to magnates who could 
have given him a thousand guineas for a portrait 
without incommoding themselves in the least. At 
the same time, he had to avoid making a companion 
for the journey, for he was exceedingly fastidious in 
the dioice of travelling companions. His role demand- 
ed the nicest tact; but he was equal to it. The 
brothers stuck close together, full of Lawrence^s woe 
and of their unspoken affection, and after Mark had 
flung down a penny for the Manchester Guardian^ 
they b^an to discuss the contents of Smithes book- 
stall with the enlightened severity of genuine book- 
men and impassioned readera, and in this pleasing 
exercise of exact valuation they grew quite talkative 
and were surprised when the express rolled grand- 
iosely in. 

"Well, you'll send me a line, eh?'' said Mark, 
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as they struggled through the prosperous mob 
assaulting the train. 

**Yes,** said Lawrence. 

^ Might send a line to-night — if anything happens. 
Let me hear, anyhow.** 

**A11 right,** said Lawrence. 

**And look here — Fll come down again at the 
week-end.** 

^I wish to God you would!** Lawrence replied 
earnestly, shaking hands. 

''I will. Saturday afternoon. Ta ta.** 

Mark climbed up into a carriage, and stood there, 
slightly conscious of his distinction, with the Maa^ 
cheder Guardian and A Book Jor a Raiin/ Day 
under his arm. And the train gradually swallowed 
up the elite of the crowd. 

^Groing to lunch on board?** asked Lawrence. 

^No. Fm lunching at the Continental at one,** 
Mark answered. 

It was the first hint he had given to explain the 
absolute necessity of his departure by that train. 
After a moment he winked. Lawrence, however, 
ignored the wink. Mark*s tact had failed him. 

"Fll give you that book if you like,** said Law- 
rence, moved by a sudden impulse. 

** I*m enchanted. Well — ^** He waved a gloved hand. 
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Tliey nodded to each other sternlj, without a 
smfle, as the carriage b^an to slide away. 

At Knjpe the train leaves bdiind its tail, whidi 
grows a new head like the fabled snake, and rushes 
off to Birmingham with a minor grandiosity of its own. 
Just as Lawrence was slowly quitting the station he 
saw a woman hurry out of the booking-oiRce and 
across the platform — a well-dressed woman of forty or 
so, rather stout, obviously the mother of a family, 
with a kind, melancholy, sensible, maternal face. She 
got into the Birmingham train and sat down breath- 
less, and then rose again to arrange her skirts. Law- 
rence, after hesitating, went to the carriage window. 

^^Grood morning, Mrs. Feams,^ he attracted her 
attention, saluting. ^*Are you all right? Can I 
do anything for you?** 

She turned quickly, and the maternal face, beaming, 
broke into a beautiful smile. 

<<0h! Mr. Ridware!'' she exclaimed. ^Ifs veiy 
good of you. I think Fm all right, thanks.^ 

"Travelling alone?" 

^ Yes, and I do so hate it. Fm going to see my 
sister in Birmingham. She's ill!"' 

** Nothing serious?" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Feams gravely. ** That's 
what I have to find out" 
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The guard whistled and waved. 

^Let^s hope not,^ said Lawrence. 

^Yes. Good morning! And thanks so much for 
looking after me.'" 

She bowed twice, and he uncovered, with a depre- 
cating gesture. In a few seconds the platform was 
deserted. 

It was astonishing how this banal dialogue remained 
in his sick and tortured mind, like something gracious, 
healing, and divine. He admired Mrs. Feams very 
much. Her personality seemed always to radiate 
kindliness, her face denied the very existence of evil 
and transformed the world. As what Midas touched 
was turned to gold, so what her honest eyes dwelt 
on was turned to good. Such women exist Lawrence 
reflected for the thousandth time that Feams was 
unworthy of his wife. Feams^ conduct, indeed, was 
inexplicable — simply inexplicable — for Feams was not 
a fool, nor a brute. If he, Lawrence, could have had 
such a wife, instead of Phyllis, how he would have 
cherished and enfolded her and made her existence 
heaven itself! An infinite regret suiged over him. 

And as he walked slowly up the broad Knype 
road to Hanbridge, past the new park and the 
cemetery, and past the houses of the comfortable 
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and the aristocratic earthenware mannfactoricB with 
names of worldwide oelebritv across their gates (in 
one of them his father had fulfilled an honooraUe 
commercial destiny), and while electric can shot 
to and fro, and carts dieerfony rattled and heaTj 
waggons groaned, and the populace went its ways, 
his bitter thou^^ts b^an to range over the years of 
his marriage like lost spirits over a fidd of disaster. 
He had heard of Phyllis for a year or two before 
he met her by accident in London in the studio of 
a friend of Mark^s. She was the daughter of an 
architect at Hanbridge, and when quite young had 
acquired a vague reputation for being out of the 
common. She had become a schoolmistress because 
she had theories about education, not in order to 
earn her living. Then, on the sli{^test resources, 
she had gone to Londen to study education. In 
the studio she had impressed Lawraice at once. 
She was well-dressed in a bluish-green colour and 
she had a bluish-green parasol exactly to match. 
She WAS very self-possessed; she had her strange 
mysterious smile; she put Lawrence at his ease in 
the difficult studio; she listened to him with atten- 
tion. It seemed extraordinary to Lawrence that she 
should be a product of the Five Towns. He quitted 
the studio with regret Then Mark raved of her 
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beauty and Mark said she was a remarkable woman. 
Tlien Lawrence, thus encouraged, defined to himself 
the feeling that lay in the depth of hb mind He 
put it: **rve never met a girl like that before.^ 
What he meant was: ^ There is something about 
that girl which makes her unique among her sex.*^ 
He honestly believed that he had been regarding 
Phyllis with a clear, cold, unprejudiced eye, and that 
nature had indeed singled her out to be the recipient 
of supreme feminine qualities. He was convinced 
that the first celibate great poet or musician who 
happened on Phyllis would carry her off and marry 
her. Then he returned to the Five Towns. He 
did not expect to see her again, and he saw her 
again within a fortnight, in Hanbridge. Her father 
had died; she had come home to be a daughter to 
her mother. She was in mourning, seriously cheerful, 
quiet, self-possessed, equal to the occasion, with the 
mysterious smile more wondrous than ever under her 
black hat. She asked him to call and see her; she 
said she was sure her mother would be delighted 
to see him. He did not, perhaps, care for her quite 
so much at that interview in the street ; infinitesimal 
traces of the Five Towns showed themselves in her ; 
but he still admired her enormously. 
. He called, with a peculiar mixture of reluctance 
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and eagerness. He liked Mrs. CapewelL He Kked 
Phyllis^s way of serving the tea. The scheme of 
marrying Phyllis appeared inconceivable. She was 
destined for great poets. She would never... no! 

One day Mrs. CapeweU, talking to him with 
delightful intimacy, told him that Phyllis had once 
been engaged to Greatbatch, and that the breaking- 
oflT of the match was one of poor Phyllis^s reasons 
for going to London. lAwrence, characteristically, 
had contrived to live in the Five Towns during 
those years without hearing a word of sudi an 
engagement. It shocked him; Phyllis had kissed 
Greatbatch! He recovered; she helped him. The 
scheme of marrying her seemed now just wildly 
conceivable. He spent a year in resolving to pro- 
pose to her. He was ill with excitement for two 
days before he did it, and could neither sleep nor 
assimilate his food. She asked him gently what was 
the matter with him, and he informed her, nearly 
fainting. He was that sort of man. He also 
informed her of the secret history of his parents, 
as related to him by his father long after his 
mother's death. Mrs. Capewell and Mark were 
quite foolishly joyous over the engagement, and the 
fact of its existence put a strain on Lawrence^s 
powers of belief. Wliy should this astounding hap- 
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piness have occurred to him? There was only one 
Fhyllifl in the world, and he had got her! Luck, 
undeserved luck! In brief, Lawrence^s case did not 
difler in any material way from that of the lover 
in the average English romantic engagement 

They were married. 

Lawrence had no experience whatever of women, 
and all the innumerable books he had read had 
tanght him nothing. He married as a child picks 
up a razor. The first thing that startled him was 
the tone in which Phyllis said that her mother 
should not live with them. Though Lawrence him- 
self was quite prepared to admit Mrs. Capewell to 
their household, and though he was somewhat sur- 
prised at Phyllis^s objection, he perfectly recognised 
her right of veto ; what startled him was the suddenly 
hard, curt voice that exercised the veto. That 
voice showed him another Hiyllis in a single flash. 
In three months he perceived with dismay that the 
ecstasy of the honeymoon was dissipated — ^he knew 
not how! He was capable of being bored by Phyllis. 
Then they had a quarreL It was about nothing; 
its pettiness humiliated Lawrence; but the thing 
happened one morning on waking -up, when Law- 
rence's nerves were in a delicate condition; he was 
a bad sleeper; Phyllis slept like a log. He went 
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to the office and did no woik at all, his mind pre- 
oocapied by this terriUe schism. Undoubtedly ri^t 
was on his side; he knew it; and he had a passion 
for josticey also ocmsideimble self-respect By the 
time he returned home he had arranged all the 
aiguments by whidi he should conyince Phyllis that 
h&r conduct had not been entirely justifiable; he 
had a persuasive answer to anything she could pos- 
sibly say. During supper he broke the silence which 
had begun hetote breakfiut. She fiew at him. She 
strangled his ssitences. Instead of artfully indicating 
a compromise, she consolidated her position and made 
a reconciliation doubly difficult. The way that woman 
ignored the common rules and decencies of debate 
shocked Lawrence, and he learned more concerning 
women in ten minutes than all his previous life had 
taught him. She had no sense of logic nor of 
justice; she misquoted him; she misrepresented him ; 
she dragged in a thousand matters quite irrelevant 
to the subject in hand. Lawrence recovered from his 
shock and became really angry. When roused he 
was himself alarming. He beat down her defences 
one by one; by dint of repeating the same phrases 
fifty times he forced her into a muteness which was 
at any rate not a denial of the truth. Then, per- 
ceiving his advantage, he grew magnificently calm; 
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he adopted a firmer attitude, and swore in his heart 
that she should express to him some sort of regret ; 
after all, he could manage a woman. At length, 
with the most tactful precautions, he let out the 
word * regret \ And in an instant he had lost 
everything, and was obliged to start again. That 
he did start again was a tribute to his chin. A 
second time he beat down her defences, new and 
original defences; and a second time he was loosing 
the word ^ regret^ when suddenly in the very middle 
of one of her own bitter, cruel, scowling responses, 
she stopped short, and, putting out her hand across 
the table, touched his. 

^ Great stupid!^ she said in a voice utterly winning 
and adorable, and with the pristine mysterious charm 
of her old smile. It was not the same woman! 
The quarrel was over. 

The quarrel was over, but the question had not 
been settled according to the rules of debate. Justice 
had not triumphed; reason had not triumphed. 
Lawrence felt that he had been taken by surprise. 
He was mudi relieved to have peace, and yet he 
was conscious of a moral cowardice in not offering 
a final calm, kindly statement of his case. The 
sense of humiliation did not leave him, nor a certain 
resentment against PhyUis, even in kissing her. As 
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for Phyllis, in a quarter of an hour she seemed to have 
completely forgotten the quarrel Gradually Lawrence 
resumed the dominion of his soul. He too endea- 
voured to forget the quarrel, and he did forgot it. 
He became philosophic and was thankful for the 
lessons it had taught him. He knew now exactly 
how to treat Phyllis, and how to avoid future 
quarrels. The secret lay in one^s tone, he said. 
Phyllis was decidedly an inferior creature (though 
often delightful), and she must be treated as such. 
Useless to appeal to her reason, to her sense of 
justice! Useless even to appeal to her good-nature! 
She was not good-natured — ^this was the dreadful 
pill he had to swallow. She must be humoured. 
Yes, he now thoroughly understood women. They 
were a disappointment — but what would you have? 
Life is life. People are bom as they are bom. 
Etcetera. 

(And she had had theories on education, she! 
Why, she possessed no exact knowledge about 
anything! She had no sense of perspective! She 
could not co-ordinate facts! Her taste was'capricions 
and unreliable. Sometimes she talked very cleverly. 
But that could not justify her staggering audacity 
in having dared to pose about education.) 

One of the thousand extraneous matters which 
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Fhyllis had imported into the quarrel was an aocu* 
aatkm against Lawrence of lack of enterprise. Soon 
afterwards she suggested to him, very delicately, 
that he ooj^t to employ his small fortune in buying 
a partneiriiip in some firm of solicitors. She had 
previously mentioned the idea, as a possibility, during 
their honeymoon. On the first occasion he had merdy 
heard it and foigotten; it did not penetrate to 
the seat of his brain. On the second occasion he 
had realised the advisability of treating what Phyllis 
said with circumspection and at least an outward 
defierence. He therefere replied that the idea struck 
him as one worth considering. And it did. He 
would have considered it till doomsday. He had 
not guessed, then, that Fhyllis^s accusation of lack 
of enterprise was perfectly well-founded. He thought 
the chaige absurd. He mistook vacillation for 
prudence^ and an exaggerated estimate of risks for 
business acumen. He was incapable of initiative, a 
dreamer, a meditator, with a soul too fine for am- 
biti<m. Whereas the key to Phyllis^s character was 
ambition. She had meant to perform miracles with 
Lawrence^ once she had got him, but she had 
counted without his diin. She was a disappointed 
woman. Her scheme for buying a partnership was 
an ezoelleni one. Lawrence ought certainly to have 

s 
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adopted it. Bot his nAtnre would not let him do 
so. Ten locomotives oould not have forced him up 
the hill of the undertaking. His wheels slipped 
round in meditation and he did not move. 

Several times, apropos of sevenl subjects, he had 
cani^t the sudden sinister diange in Fhyllis^s voice 
which heralded a quarrel, and by a lavish use of 
tact based upon his complete knowledge of women, 
he had avoided a quarrel And then one day, in 
response to something she said in that dianged 
voice, something inexcusable, he found himself speak* 
ing in the very tone which he knew he must not 
employ. In spite of himself he was defying his own 
maxims. The experience was most curious and dis- 
agreeable, and as it were unreal If he was angiy, 
it was with a cold anger; he was decidedly not 
carried away by temper. A profound instinct rose 
up in him and deliberately challenged PhyUis. In 
two seconds the quarrel existed vigorously. It was 
never decently settled and dispatched. It died a 
natural death, and became like diseased meat of which 
they had both eaten and which was poisoning them. 
After a time they sp5ke to each other as usual ; they 
had moments of placid gaiety. But in Lawrence was 
the sick consciousness that things oould never be the 
iMne again, and that their mutual life iras a pretence. 
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He oould not imagine what he had ever seen in 
Fhyllit to attiact him. The faults of her character 
wcse so glaring to him that he accused himself of 
stupidity for not having perceived them at the fint 
^ance at her. Where was the strange diarm which 
once had seduced him? Well, occasionally, when 
he had a glimpse of her unexpectedly at a distance 
in the street, he re-captured that strange charm — 
in her gestures, her attitude — and in an instant it 
was gone! 

He made the best of his life. He had vast 
intellectual and artistic resources. He drew on them, 
and not in vain. Temperamentally cold, he ac- 
customed himself to the secret estrangement which 
foUowed on a third quarrel caused by her tongue. 
He was a man of the finest honour, and he honour- 
ably did his best to render her existence tolerable. 
He yielded in disputes far more often than his 
sense of justice could approve. But he forgot that 
she, the creature whom he could not treat as an 
equal, had not his interior resources, and it did not 
occur to him that she was not temperamentally cold. 
He never so much as suspected that he had inno- 
cently ruined her life. So they became superfluous 
to each other. 

Such, in brief outline, was the history of the 
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birth and deatii of the divine iUusion called love 
in their hearts. 

The mooatroos revehition of the hat twenty four 
hoiui nameated, wounded, and appaUed Lawrence. 
He was bj no means a conventional person, and 
yet he could not regard Fhyllis^s conduct in other 
than a conventional light. He could not go be- 
hind the words impure, disloyal, deceitfiiL He 
could not attempt an impartial enquiry into her 
defection. He could not seek an explanation of it 
in the notorious weakness of human nature. Even 
to think of it gave him inefFable torture. He was 
one great bleeding resentment, that thrust instinct- 
ively away the horrible cause of its injury. He 
hated and loathed Phyllis with an intensity surpass- 
ing ten-fold the intensity of any feeling he had 
ever before experienced. His love for her had been 
nothing to this hate, this loathing, this rancorous 
and ruthless contempt He spit out a ^Bah!^ in 
a voice that might have blasted her like lightning. 
On Qreatbatch his mind did not dwdL Greatbatdi 
was a dog to kick soundly and to dismiss. But 
Phyllis, his wife,...! He wondered how her poor 
mother would survive the daughter's infamy. 

Long before he wished to be there he had arrived 
in Holbom, the principal thoroughfare of Hanbridge 
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that locil metropolis which has amused itself bj 
imitating London in the nomendatnre of its noisy 
streets. At the corner of Holborn and Chanoeiy 
Lane where strsngdy enouj^ are to be found legal 
offices, money-lending offices, and insurance officesi 
stands the shop of Brough the booliseller, stationer, 
and artistes colourman. Brough called himself prin- 
cipally a bookseller, but his business in literature 
was almost n^ligiUe, the demand for books in the 
Five Towns being inferior to any other demand 
whatsoever. Lawrence generally had a volume on 
order at Brough^s, and Brough respected him deeply, 
in that his rq^ular custom, thouj^ barely profitaUe, 
gave dignity to Brouj^ and to the shop. While 
Lawrence patronised Brough^s, it could not and should 
not be said that the Five Towns was unliterary. A 
book was due for Lawrence that morning. Should 
he enter and get it? Like all bookmen, he suffered 
keenly from unsatisfied desire between the moment 
of ordering a book and the moment of handliqg 
it. Nevertheless it seemed uncanny to him that he 
should desire so trifling a thing as a book that 
morning; it seemed sacrilegious. He was still un- 
aware that books had become his life, his unique 
and overmastering passion; he was still unaware of 
the tremendous formative influence of habitual indal- 
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geooe. He wait into the shop, wliidi was fierii 
fiam its daily toilette^ and wliidi, with its daboiate 
crowded diqday of sentimental oolomed prints in 
gilt frames, almanacs, podcet-books, ladies* purses, 
pichne-postcaids, fountain-pens, india-rubber rings, 
fdajring-cards, writing-paper, drawing-pins, and od- 
our tubes, bore testimony to the high state of 
luxurious civilisation in the Five Towns. Mr. Brough, 
a white-haired man with a thin pale fiux, ddicate 
trembling hands, and a nairow black neditie, stood 
bdiind the counter undoing a parcel 'which con- 
tained ten copies of Meiklejohn^s Sdiool Geography, 
a small Wages Reckoner, and a two-shilling reprint 
of The LiiUe JFTowtrs qf Smni FrancU. He pushed 
the last across the counter to Lawrence with a 
proud smile, as if to say : ^ There! you see how you 
may rely on me to satisfy by return of post even 
your most singular caprices!^ 

^Good!^ said Lawrence, with unconscious eager- 
ness, examining the booL 

And Mr. Brough continued to disengage examples 
of Meiklejohn from the parcel, staring the while 
mildly and sadly through the glass-door into the 
street He could have performed no matter what 
feat while staring through the glass-door. 

Lawrence placed half-a-crown on the counter, and 
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Mr. Bioag^ with his alow pKedse moTemaoits offered 
the half-crowii to the cash rqpster, which rang and 
yidded sixpence in diange. 

^Thanks,^ said Lawrence, taking up the sixpence. 

'^lliank you^ Mr. Ridware,^ said Broug^ oour- 
teoosly, and he emerged firom behind the counter 
as Lawrence was putting the book into his pocket 
^How is your dear wife?^ he added. 

'*My wife!^ stammered Lawrence. 

^ It is quite a long time since I had the pleasure 
of seeing her,^ proceeded Mr. Brough, with eren 
blandness. ^She used to call here now and then. 
She is quite well, I hope?"* 

^ Yes, thanks,'^ stammered Lawrence. '^ Quite welL^ 
He was blushing. 

** You might give her my kind r^iards,"* Mr. Broug^ 
smiled, opening the glass door. ** Her father and I 
were old friends. Tell her I say she has forsaken 
me. WiU you?'* 

"^Yes,"" said Lawrence. '< Certainly. HI tell her."* 

He slipped out, pretending to be in a hurry. 
Oh! The shame, the misery, the anguish of such a 
triml incident! To old Brough Phyllis was no 
doubt an ideal figure, standing for youth, beauty, 
distinction, goodness, and the imattainable. Old 
&ough remembered her as a child. Old Brough 
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had periiaps nuned her on his knee. Why had he 
not cried out to Broug^ the odioos and feaifol 
truth, uistead of lying? With a noise in his ears 
he hastened up Chancery Lane to the office. 

Chancery Lane, Hanlmdge, the lincohi^s Inn Fields 
of the Five Towns, and known locaUy as Rogues^ Alley, 
is a sinister little street On one side of it is the blank 
dark red wall of an old-fashioned manufactory, and on 
the other, tightly packed together, are mysterious little 
houses which once were homes and which are now ken- 
nels where lurks that last uncompromising descendant 
of the Medes and Persians, the Megal mind\ In the 
very midst of its length are the County Court OiBce 
and the local R^try of the High Court of Justice — 
dread names, names of fear! The houses, since they 
<3CAsed to be homes, have not been structuraUy 
altered, but in certain cases swing-doors have been 
added within the old fix)nt doors, heaven knows why. 
The front doors, from nine to six, are kept invit- 
ingly open, and drab panels lettered in black, or 
bhttrk paneb lettered in white, affiwd dim dues to 
*k« mysteries that may be seen within. You cross 
'•SB^ mats, and dimb sombre, narrow, naked, 
■oiled stairs, and push tremblingly against portals 
of ground glass, and find yourself confronted by one 
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or two jcumg men with short thinj deeret, who 
ifgud yoo fuqpidoualy firom bdiind a icreen and 
ink-staiiMd desks, and demand your name, and write 
your name in a book, and write it on a piece of 
paper, and disi^pear with the piece of piqper, and 
reappear, and with a peculiar expression ask you to 
sit down. You obey this behest on a piece of wood» 
or on nothing encircled by ends of cane; and when 
your eyes have become accustomed to the obscurity 
you observe throu^ the interstices of the screen a 
fireplace that was once a hearth, and probably a 
window that was once the object of a housewife^s 
pride. In due season you are told to get up and 
walk, and you are led through passages to another 
room, equally shabby, bare, dusty, and forbidding^ 
and there, at a vast desk, in an arm-diair that 
revolves like the earth on its axis, surrounded by 
all the evidences of poverty and decay, sits a human 
being who probably owns a beautiful house and 
beautiftd children in some other street and boasts 
a pretty taste in Chippendale. You are in presence 
of an incsmation of the *l^gal mind\ So it was — 
and so it is to-day. Step out of Holbom (Han* 
bridge) into Oiancery Lane (Hanbridge), and you 
step into the Middle Ages. There are offices in 
C3iancery Lane where the typewriter clicks not 
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nor rings its bell, becanse the typewriter is 'on- 
profe88ional\ Above all things Qianoery Lane is 
< professional \ Situate in the heart of a district 
inhabited by a population of a quarter of a mil- 
lion which gibes openly at the House of Lords, 
it preserves with holy and rigorous zeal the sanctity 
of tradition. 

The establishment of Charles Feams comprised 
the first floor of a typical house in Chancery Lane^ 
three rooms in all, of which the largest was divided 
into two by a wooden partition, one portion forming 
the outer or enquiry office and the other the artided- 
derks^ office ; the next room was Lawrence^ and the 
third belonged to the principal Except for its 
cleanliness, a somewhat damp cleanliness in the 
early morning, it resembled a dozen other establish- 
ments in the street Charles Feams had a passion 
for cleanliness. He in fact liked comfort, and had 
he not been overawed by the toryism of the street 
he would have followed a fashion recently set up in 
the more modem solicitors^ offices in the Old Town 
Hall, and treated himself to a Turkey carpet ! As 
things were, he had stopped short at speaking-tubes 
and a typewriter. The practice, which had been 
started by his father in the late fifties, was a sufficient- 
ly flourishing afiair, miscellaneous in chanctor. 
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OhftrlfMi, in oommon with inott aolicitony imagiMd 
himsdf to be eztrandy bosineM-like, and in common 
with most aolidton ho was extremely onbusinen-lika. 
He had immense energy, good judgment, tact, a 
talent for diplomacy, and some forensic skill, bat 
business-like he was not He firequently persuaded 
himself that his office was run with the precision 
and exactitude of a battleship ; perhaps he thought 
that occasional irate outbursts of the passion for 
efficiency constituted discipline. 

Lawrence arrived at the office at ten minutes past 
ten, twenty-five minutes late. The office-boy, Gater, 
who was supposed to b^n at nine-thirty, was only 
just opening the letter-files to start his preliminary 
duty of letter-filing. The shorthand and engrossing 
derk, a middle-aged fat man named Clowes, was 
reading a creased and dirty copy of the Athletic News. 
These two inhabited the outer office. 

**Mr. Feams come?^ demanded Lawrence. 

<<No, sir,"* said Gater. 

And Clowes folded up the Athletic News with a 
delibenition meant to indicate that if Lawrence 
supposed that Clowes was afiaid of himf Lawrence 
was mistaken. 

Lawrence passed through the outer room to the 
articled-derks^ room, in order to reach his own. 
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lliere mate two articled derin, and tiiey POpnMgQtad 
fbe two great divisions al their caste» tbe divisioii 
whidi pays and the divisioDwludi is paid. Ifr. Arthur 
8iIlitoe» of the gilded youth, had paid a premium 
of two hundred guineas in order to sit in Feams* 
oflBoe; he received no salary, and his view of the 
seriousness of life and law varied with his dis* 
tance from an examinatiim. Mr. Paul Pennington 
had paid no premium, and he received a salary of 
a pound a wedu Pennington came from OldcasUe, 
whidi, though contiguous with, is not part of, the 
five Towns. He had won a series of sdiolarships 
up to the age of seventeen, and afterwards, in eight 
years of assorted clerkships, had saved enough money 
to pay the eighty pound stamp on his articles, his 
examination fees, and the cost of his law-books. 
Feams gave him his ^artides^ as the phrase is, on 
the dear condition that he should work. And he 
did work. He was one of those young men of the 
people, all vigour and integrity and no humour, 
who rise with the irrepressibleness of a tide to a 
certain height and then gradually sink because they 
are without imagination. In a year Paul Pennington 
had terrorised the office; even Feams went morally 
in secret fear of him. For Pennington was business- 
like He discovered the crass ineffidency of the office. 
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He coldly pointed out that the indezing of the letter- 
book was always in arrear, that neither Feams nor 
Lawrence wrote np his professional diary fully and 
properly, that the bills of costs were not ddiversd 
with regularity, and that the system of book-keeping 
was simply a complete lack of system. He was 
nlentiess, and the mighty force of right was bdiind 
him. He meant to reform the office. He engaged 
sin^e-handed in a war&re against the temperaments 
of Feams, Lawrence, and Sillitoe. He had &r less 
fanuns than any of them, but he fought and defeated 
them everyday. Out of sheer enthusiasm for order 
and efliciency, he undertook, in addition to his ordi- 
nary work, the whole of the book-keeping and the 
superintendence of the costs. He put perhaps a 
couple of hundred per annum into Feams* pocket, 
and Feams resented it He never arrived late, and 
he never left early. He was terrific, a prodigy. 
He would never earn more than a hundred and 
fifty a year. 

^Good morning,"* he said drily to Lawrence, 
looking up from a Kean ledger. He was alone; 
Sillitoe^s chair was empty. His blade hair shone; 
he was wearing his office coat 

^Good morning,** said Lawrence, trying to slip 
through the room. 
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** Will you let me ImTe your attendanoee in Wilcoz 
▼. Wilcox today?** 

Til ttyr said Lawxence, ^Tve got—** 

^ You promised me them the day befinreyesteidAy,** 
Pennington stated^ as he bent to the ledger. 

^Well I can*t do everything,** snapped Lawrence. 
Pennington*8 writing-master way of holding a pen 
irritated him. 

^As you please,** said Pennington suavely. <*I 
merely mention the matter, Bfr. Ridware.** 

He was always like that, invincible and calm. 
He always left it to your conscience. Considering his 
age, he was an unhuman exaggeration of righteousness. 

Lawrence went to his own room and sat down 
with his hat on. 

It was quite a small room, furnished with an old 
flat knee-hole desk, a laige tall cabinet of newly 
stained wood comprising closed pigeon-holes lettered 
in black from A to Z, two old chairs, a covered 
washstand, and a legal almanac The floor was bare. 
Behind the door hung an old coat. A fire was laid 
but not lighted in the tiny fireplace, and on the 
mantelpiece were a few law-books and a towel. Hie 
desk bore a Hudson and Keams blotting-pad, an 
enormously thick L^al Diary, with a page for every 
day in the year (except Sundays) and immense quan- 
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titles of mwrellanecw inibrmation ; also wrend shal- 
low wid[er-baskets eontaining bundles of papers tied 
with pink tape (not red tape) or bodded in a sort 
of wonted strap; some of these bundles were thick 
with dust; an Isobath inkstand and two pens com* 
pleted the treasures of the desL The geography 
of the room was such that when Lawrence sat at 
the desk he had his back to the window and his 
fiioe to the door; nobody had ever been ckver 
enough to arrange the room differently ; but some 
dating and ingenious person had carried an india- 
rubber pipe from the gas chandelier in the centre 
dt the ceiling to a moyafale lamp which could be 
placed on the desk when necessary, mingling its tube 
witii the speaking-tubes. In this apartment Lawrence 
spent nearly a third of his life. 

Tlie unique and terrible Pennington had evidently 
been before him in the room that morning, on a 
mission of efficiency, for the bundle of papers in 
Wilcox ▼. Wilcox was propped up in a prominent 
position against one of the baskets so that his eye 
could not miss it. There were also on the blotting- 
pad some letters for his attention. He stared at 
these things with a fired determination to ignore 
them ; he had no conscience whatever for his duties. 
For as he had climbed the stairs he had suddenly 
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and tremendously resolved that he would plunge 
into the matter of the divorce at onoe, that he would 
not palter with it, nor hesitate. And this resolution 
was like a new resolution. He had definitely pro- 
mised Mark last nij^t that he would oommeooe 
proceedings instantly. But that promise seemed to 
be unreal, not authentic nor binding, a mere form 
of words, one of those promises whidi Lawrence too 
frequently made to himself or to other people, and 
broke, having known always that he would break 
them. Hie present resolution was difierent. It was 
among the few genuine resolutions of his life. It 
possessed, absorbed, and frightened him, as his resolu- 
tion to propose marriage to Phyllis had once possessed, 
absorbed, and frightened him. He would be capable 
of nothing else until the vow had been fiilfilled. 

He had settled precisely the order ci the stqis 
which he would take. Immediately on the arrival 
of Mr. Feams he would go into Feams* office and 
tell him, and ask hb advice, and he would then go 
to the artided-derks^ room and inform Fennington 
and Sillitoe of the sensation that awaited them, in 
a voice so loud that Clowes and Gater would hear. 
Tlius the entire stafi^ would leam the news, and he 
could draw breath, for something would have been 
accomplished. 
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And now Fearns was late at the office! And 
Lawrence was forced to undergo the ordeal of inac- 
tion. He gaaed at tbe covered washstand and at 
the old coat.... Astonishing, was it not, that Mark 
had not seen through Phyllis? He suspected that 
Mark still thought Phyllis a damned fine woman. 
Well, let Mark live with her for a month and try 
her voice, her egotism, her grumbling, and especially 
her nagging voice! Let him try it! It was infamous, 
infamous, infamous, what she had done! No excuse, 
no possible excuse! Why hadn^t she told him straight 
that — ? She must have spent the night at her 
mother's! Of course she might have run off direct 
to Greatbatch! No she would not do that He 
reckoned he knew her well enough to be sure that 
she would not do that. She was at her mother^s. 
She was therefore not very for away from him at 
that moment. She existed at that moment! She 
was doing something at that moment! They both 
lived and moved as they had lived and moved yes- 
terday, just as though nothing had happened! It 
was the same Phyllis, the same Lawrence ! Strange 
and disconcerting thought I Was it not like her, like 
her unscrupulousness, like her unfairness, to drag in 
the name of Annunciata? Why drag in the name 
of Annunciata? Never before had she mentioned 

6 
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that name. Scsroely eren had he mentioned it to 
her. Certainly he admired Annonciatay that image of 
the pore, fresh young girL He had not concealed the 
tact Was that it? Was that the explanation? Had 
he once by chance spoken of Annonciata to Phyllis 
in a tone that that vile woman, with a woman^s 
capricious stupidity, had misinterpreted ? Annunciata 
was a surprising daughter for such a man as Feanis 
to have. But then he seemed to have heard that 
such men as Feams often had such daughters as 
Annunciata. Yes, he did like Annunciata. He 
recalled a walk with her from Hanfaridge to Bursley 
a year ago. In fact he had not forgotten diat 
walk. And certain Sunday afternoons in Mrs. Feams^ 
drawingroom, Annunciata pouring out tea ! A pure 
girl! Not beautiful, periiaps! But that quality 
of purity! Her mother had it He liked mother 
and daughter equally. Astonishing that Phyllis 
should go and hit Annunciata in that manner. It 
was as if she had hit a nail full on the head with 
a hammer by accident in the dark. But that was 
just what women were always doing. They were 
always being right and always wrong. What would 
Mrs. Cape well say when she knew of the afiair? 
How shameful of Phyllis to shodc the old lady ! 
He heard Feams^ quick neat footsteps along the 
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pMMge! The moment bad arriTed^ the aeoond great 
dedaiTet dramatic moment of his life, it teemed to 
him! He rote, with a heart wildly beating. Feamt 
had gmie into hit own room and shut the door 
honiedly* He struggled into the artided-derks* 
room and escaped by the door into the passage. 
Pennington did not look up. He went to Fearas' 
door, and stood there a few seconds. No, No! 
Usdett to pottpone! The words must be uttered at 
OQoe! He had sworn; he had sworn; the oath must 
be kept, the impelling step taken! He pulled out 
his handkerchief and Uew his nose ^violently, and 
then he knocked, and pushed himself into the 
roonL 

Feams was already at his desk: a tall weU-made 
man of forty five, but looking deddedly younger, 
with very dark brown hair, and a strong moustache 
showing a first fisint hint of grey; his note wat big, 
like his white hands; his eyes bluish-Uack ; at a 
distance he seemed to be in the perfection of physical 
health, but on a nearer view one saw fatigue in the 
eyes and the lips, and the skin, though rosy, would 
sot bear inspection; a powerful, handsome creature, 
one would say, audacious, proud, rather grots, and 
generally equal to the occasion; a man who would 
refaae to grow old. He glanced at Lawrence, raising 
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his eyes from a letter which he had just torn from 
its envelope. 

**Ah! Ridware! I want you/* he said curtly* 

**I came to speak to you, Mr. Feams,"^ Lawrence 
said timidly, shutting the door. His emotion was 
really grotesque in its intensity; eren to himself it 
appeared ridiculous. 

'<What about?'' Feams fired the words at him 
like a bullet 

*^ About — about a matter of my own.** His voice 
was husky. 

<<Well, that'll wait a bit, I^reckon. Look here. 
Here's the title deeds of Nevinsliaw's manufactory. 
Tve been there this morning. The mortgage is 
arranged, and it's got to go through as smart as 
possible. Fve promised Tommy Nevinshaw. I want 
you to make the Abstract of Title at once, and 
give the draft to Clowes to copy sheet by sheet as 
you do it. ril see HoUins Brothers some time today. 
I shall tell them they will have the Abstract to- 
morrow first post and ask 'em to examine deeds on 
Monday. We can complete on Thursday, peihapa.^ 

He pushed a great parcel of deeds towards Lawrence. 

** Understand, don't you? Title's clear enough. 
But don't err on the side of brevity all the same. It 
may save trouble in the end. You never know. See ? " 
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And Lawrence said meekly: ^^Yes.^ And he left 
the room, taking the deeds. 

When he reached his own room he cursed in 
whispers. He could not sit down. Why had he 
allowed Feams to sweep him like that off his feet? What 
was a mortgage, compared to hU affair? He stood by 
by the window, holding the deeds and staring blankly 
into a small backyard. Now he would have to 
hepa again, nerve himself again, suffer the torture 
again. And if he had only been obstinate and 
courageous, Feams would at that moment have already 
heard the facts, and the worst would have been over. 
He cursed himself to hell, and threw the parcel of 
deeds savagely to the floor. 

He would return to Feams instantly. He would 
insist Yes, instantly!... Phyllis was the cause of 
all this... Thoughtfully he picked up the parcel. 
Should he go to Feams instantly, or should he wait 
to recover himself? He heard the whistle of a 
speaking-tube somewhere and then the feet of Gater 
leading a client along the passage to Feams^ room. 
He could not go now. He must wait 

And then Feams and the client went out together, 
talking and laughing loudly. The client was the 
Mayor of Hanbridge; he recognised the voice. 

He sank into his chair. 
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He could not make that Abstract of Title. He 
simply oould not And Fearns was relying on it. 

Jumping up, he took the deeds in to Pennington. 
Sillitoe had not yet come. 

''I say, Pennington,^ he said huiriedly, ''I wish 
you^d oblige me by abstracting this Nevinshaw title 
at once. The governor wants it done quidc He^s 
told me to do it, and I can^t The hct is, Fm not 
well at alL"" 

^*rm sorry to hear that,^ answered Penningtcm 
kindly. "What's the matter?^ 

"Fm upset"* He wished to tell him the truths 
but he could not 

Pennington eyed Lawrence furtively, and hegBn to 
open the parcel 

" Certainly/' said Pennington. 'Til do it as 
quickly as I can.*" He was quite sympathetic. 

" Give it to Clowes to copy sheet by sheet, so as 
to save time, will you?'' 

" Yes." He put a piece of blotting paper geometric- 
ally in his ledger, shut it, and secured it in a drawer; 
took out some blue draft paper from another drawer, 
creased it longitudinally in several places so as to 
give the different margins necessary for an Abstract 
of Title ; and then unfolded the topmost deed. He 
was an invaluable machine. 
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Lawrence retired. After all Penniiigton was a 
decent chap. 

Qnoe again in his room, the prospective petitioner 
to the justice of England sat down and resumed his 
bitter sullen stare at the washstand and the old 
coat He could recall, he could hear, the very tones, 
hard, lotud, and exasperating in which Phyllis used 
to maintain her unscrupulous aiguments with him; 
he could remember precisely her words. And his 
heart glowed with fierce, merciless resentment. Such 
women as Phyllis... Why, even Pennington was 
decent Phyllis was not decent; in her composition 
there was no basis of kindliness. He went suddenly, 
with a new resolve, into Feams^ room, and opened 
the glass doors of the bookcase. Hung on the wall 
on either side of the bookcase were framed photo- 
graphs of a charming child dressed up in a judge^s 
wig and robes, and imitating with delightful archness 
the ponderous didactic gestures of some judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. Feams had bought 
them from a touting commission agent They ap- 
pealed to something in Feams^ inmost soul, and 
certainly they were the only things in the place 
that ministered to the human sense and the sense 
of beauty. But Lawrence hated them in that mo- 
ment; they oflended him as photographs of a child 
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imitatiiig the gestures of a toitiizer or an executioner 
might have offended him. They seemed to him to 
be an outrage on good taste. He saw the odious 
ordeal and climax of the divorce proceedings in a 
yision, and the Tague^ Tast thought of all the dis- 
tress and misery that lay between him and the distant 
end of those proceedings settled on his mind like a 
nightmare. 

Presently he found the object of his search through 
the shelves of the bookcase, Dixon^s Lorn and Prac- 
tice in Divorce and other Matrimonial Causes^ a 
shabby large volume bound in black. It was an 
old edition, probably bought second-hand at a sale, 
not for its immediate usefulness, but because it might 
prove us«>ful some day, because it was one of those 
books without which no solicitor's library is com- 
plete. The dust was thick on its top edge, for no 
divorce case had ever been known in the annals of 
the Feams business. There are over sixteen thou- 
sand solicitors in England and only a few hundred 
divorce cases a year. Now at last the famous Dixon 
was to be useful in the office ; it would perhaps even 
be necessary to buy the latest edition of the famous 
Dixon! And for him, Lawrence, for just him ! Out 
of a quarter of a million people in the Five Towns 
he had been chosen by destiny for this disgraceful 
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icnowii. Often he had cauj^t sight of Dixon on the 
shelfesy and Dixon had been nothing to him but a 
text book. Whereas to-day. •• Life was incredible^ 
incredible. 

He carried the book away to his lair. He must 
study it He must get it up! In the seventeen years 
which had passed (seventeen years ago he was begin- 
ning his career — and what a career, he reflected sar- 
donically!) since his final examination for admittance 
as a solicitor, he had almost completely forgotten the 
law of divorce, and the details of the practice he 
had forgotten utterly. He began to read the book, 
to swallow its contents with the facile rapidity of the 
expert reader and student. It was a horrible book ; 
it was decidedly the most horrible book in the 
world. It was Chinese in its laconic, impassive indif- 
ference to the possibilities of emotion. It went 
across the whole naked field of human sufiering like 
a steam-plough. On every page were terse sentences 
that ripped the tissues of the heart. ** Bad language. 
Evidence of, is useful where it leads up to personal 
violence. Dysari v. D., S N.C. 843.'' He thanked 
heaven that he had never reached bad language— 
to a woman! Personal violence! Good God! What 
vistas of abasement! Or: **The husband's conduct 
Inattention to his wife's conduct is not connivance 
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at her adultery. He must have been privj to it, 
or have led her into it Rix v. R. S Hagg. E. R. 
74.^ ConniTanoe! The unspeakable, ignominious, 
polluting word was all over the page. It was even 
printed in capitals! And Dixon was good enough 
to assure him, the husband inattentive, that his 
inattention was not connivance! Thanks, oh Dixon! 
When he had gulped down the whole book, he 
turned back to the chapter entitied ^The Petitioner's 
Case,^ and mechanically took up some memorandum 
sheets in order to make rou^ notes. These memo- 
randum sheets consisted of discarded office notqutper, 
bearing the legend, ^'Feams & Thomas,** instead of 
^^Charles Feams.^ They were one of the few traces 
of Feams* brief partnership with the dead Thomas. 
And Lawrence somehow saw that partnerBhip name 
in a new light, in a light so strange and sad that 
the moisture glistened for a moment in his eyes. 
He had occupied that room for years. And then 
he had made way for young Thomas, and Thomas 
had occupied it for a littie space; and now he had 
come back, and Thomas was dead and buried, his 
memorial a quire or so of discarded notepaper! The 
sea of existence rolled deep over young Thomas! 
And he, Lawrence, had descended to the Divorce 
Court! What a world was this world! 
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There were footsteps outside the door* Like a 
guilty lad he shut Dixon and covered him qoiddy 
with paper, and leaned back in his chair. 

'^Pm going oot to dinner,** said Pennington, 
standing gravely at the door. ^Pve done quite half 
of that thing.** 

''Have you? Pm awfully obliged to you.** Law- 
rence blushed. 

*<Not at all. Are you all rig^t? Can I get you 
anything?** 

""No thanks,** said Lawrence. <'Pm aU rig^t** 

** Why dorft you go home?** 

** Pm just as well here.** 

**Veiy good!** Pennington agreed, coldly and dis- 
creetly incurious. And left, closing the door. 

Lawrence looked at his watdi. It was past one. 
Feams would now surely not return before two 
o*clock at the earliest He was proud of his industry. 
At any mte he was not wasting time; he was not 
hesiteting in his distasteful, sickening enterprise. 
He was on the contrary showing energy. And he 
re-opened Dixon. At half past one he felt hungry. 
The morning had slipped away. Tlie activity of 
the oflSce had gone on as usual, Pennington writing, 
Clowes doggedly copying, Grater busy in nothings, 
Sillitoe no doubt bendiog indolently to the law from 
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the lofty platform of the gilded yoath! Usually 
Lawrcnoe farouj^t with him a padiet of sandwidiet 
ank a flask for his Imich, for the distance to Toft 
End was nearly two miles; but to-day he had never 
imoe thought of his lonch. And now he was very 
hmigry indeed. He went to the outer office, where 
he knew Gater would be sitting in solitary charge 
of the estaUishmenty and told the boy to go and 
buy a pork pie from the Coffee House. 

^'By the way, Gater,** he said. "^Fll Mng yon 
your Ucyde to-morrow.^ 

**Thank you, sir. I suppose yon found the gear 
high, sir. It^s over ninety.^ 

''Terrible," said Lawrenoa 

And Gater ran off", flattered by this tribute to 
his high gear. 

Lawrence took his place in the outer office as 
guardian, and glanced idly at the Call Book. Ei^t 
people had called during the morning. Penningtxm 
must certainly have taken measures to prevent Law- 
rence from being disturbed. Extraordinary, how 
thoughtful Pennington was! 

A dirty ragged old woman came tremblingly in, 
after having knocked twice and been twice summon- 
ed to enter. She curtsied. 

'Tve brought th^rent," she said in a hoarse voice. 
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She was a tenant of one of the hundred or more 
cottages belonging to this or that mortgaged estate 
administered by Feams on bdialf of mortgagees — - 
his clients^ 

^Where^s your book?"^ Lawrence asked. Rent- 
coUecting was a branch of the business with which 
he had nothing to do. 

The old, bent, bareheaded woman handed up a 
filthy rent-book and with it a greasy half-crown that 
was offensive even to the touch. The odour of rum 
permeated the air. 

^But look here,"* said Lawrence, yiamining the 
book, and adopting the firm tone which he knew to 
be necemary. ** It*s just three wedcs since you paid 
anything, and now you come with half-a-crown!^ 

^ Us canna" help it,^ the old woman whined, rub- 
bing her eyes with an apron made of sacking. ^My 
son's pleeing (playing — not working) three days a 
wik, —> and four childer! And th* house inna fit 
for live in — "^ 

"^That's all very weU,"* said Lawrence. ''But we 
shall have to— ^ He stopped. 

<<Bums?^ ezdaimed the old woman. ''Nay, nay, 
master! Dunna* say that. I bin T that house thirty 
four year.^ 

He initialled the book, and gave it to her, trying 
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to look steriL And just as die was leaviiig^ with 
another curtsey, Feans himself bunt in. And she 
curtseyed lower to him* 

^'Mother PodnMrn!"* he greeted her wiUi gay 
fiuniliarity. 

'^Ehy Mester CharleBf* she replied obseqmoiisly. 

^YouVe been drinking.^ 

^Nbt a dropP the old woman swore. 

«<Wdl,'* said Feams. <«Here's science far you. 
Be off I won^ enquire about your rent— not this 
time.^ 

She blessed him, and assured hhn that beyond 
doubt he was a true gentlonan, and then she de» 
parted, mumbling her appreciation of this qalendid 
and generous male all the way down the stairs. 

**lWhere^s Gater?^ Feams demanded of Lawienoe^ 
suddenly dropping into a cold, almost savage tone, 
and when Lawrence had informed him he said, in 
the same tone^ ^YouVe getting on with that Ab- 
stract, di?^ 

''It^s more than half done^^ Lawrence replied 
evasiyely. He could not begin his explanations to 
Feams in the middle. 

Feams, apparently pr eoccupied, hastened without 
another word to his room. He had been preoccupied 
and curt for several days past It was remarkable. 
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thoa^t Lawmoe, how he had softened to the old 
woman Podmore^ jart for a few instants. Feanis 
was one of those men who do not distingnish between 
women. The mere presence of Woman, even if she 
is worn out and wears a coal sack and poisons the 
air, dianges them, challenges them to please. 

^Pot it on my desk,^ said Lawrence to Gater, 
when Gater brouc^t the pork pie And without 
giring himself a moment to think he went straight 
to Feanis^ room, knocked, and entered. 

Feams, with his hat on, was drumming against 
the window pane. 

^ I want to speak to you, Mr. Feams,*" Lawrence 
began. 

«I haTen^t had lunch yet,^ Feams complained, 
as he turned to face Lawrence. 

'' It*8 about a diToroe case,*" said Lawrence, ignor- 
ing the remark. And, having uttered the fetal word, 
he felt cahner. <« After all,"* he said to himself, 
breathing like one who has just come through a 
peril, ''Fm only talking to him. There^s nothing 
to be aftnaid of or ashamed of."* 

<«What divorce case?"* 

*^My divorce case," said Lawrence, boldly. 

** You've left the door ajar. Better dose it,** said 
Feams. Lawrence with a startled jump, obeyed the 
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suggestioiL And then Feansylooldiig at him steadily, 
ccmtinued: <« You don't mean to say that yw^Ye ben 
making a fool of yonnelfy Ridwaie?^ 

^I propose to bring an action against my wife/* 
Lawienoe told him with singnlar quietude. ^^And 
the correspondent will be Emeiy Greatbatdi» B.A.** 
Fearns sat down in his rerolving diair, and put 
his hat with a bang on the desk. He had certainly 
gone pale. 

^Ridware,^ he murmured. ^ You ihodc me! You 
shock me!** 

Lawrence took the diair <m the opposite side 
of the great desk. 

** Yes, I daresay,** he said angrily. ^ But Pve been 
a great deal more shocked than you are.** He saw 
quite plainly that Feams was affected as Mark had 
been affected. The first movement of Feams* heart 
was clearly one of sympathy for Phyllis. Why? 
How was it that these men had got into their heads 
the idea that Phyllis was the pearl of her sex? Let 
them live with her! Let them live with ho:! Feams 
was gazing at him as though he ought to be asham- 
ed of having brought sudi a charge against sudi a 
woman. 

**Has your wife confessed?** Feams asked. 
^Confessed!** Lawrence sneered, and he was sur- 
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prised at his own freedom in handling the intenriew 
wbkik he had so much dreaded. He knew his de- 
meanour was rapidly losing its accustomed restraint, 
and he rejoiced. ^I should think she hadn't con- 
fiBssedi'' 

^ Then how do you know.-»What prooft have you«— ?^ 

^I'U tell you in two minutes what proofs I have,** 
Lawrence responded. ** I expect you didn't see that 
woman who called here last night ?** 

''No,'' said Feams stiffly. ''What woman?" 

And Lawrence described to him in detail what 
he had learnt from Lottie. 

There was a pause. 

" A disdiaiged servant!" Feams exdaimedatlength, 
and his voice was full of insinuation. 

"Not in the least a dischaiged servant!" cried 
Lawrence, growing angrier. 

"My dear fellow, don't talk so loud," Feams ex- 
postulated. " You'll do yourself no good by losing 
your temper, you know." 

"I wont lose my temper," said Lawrence, in a 
low tone He leaned back in the chair and threw 
out his legs. "All I say is, she isn't a discharged 
servant It's not that kind of thing at all. And 
there can be no doubt whatever of the facts ! More- 
over my wife has already left me." 

T 



\ 
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«*When was that?'' 

<*Last nighf And he proceeded farther with his 
ledtal, repeating more than once what he had pre- 
viously stated. 

^And you are determined to faring an action?'* 

•* Absolutely." 

^'It's a pity youVe no one to consult." 

^But Fm consulting you!" 

^I mean your own people — relatiTes." 

'Tve consulted my brother Mark. He came down 
specially fix>m London last night to see me." 

^Oh! Mark!" Feams muttered the name queerly, 
and hesitated. **And what does he say?" 

« Why, of course he agrees with me that I must 
commence proceedings at once!" Lawrence felt as 
though for the last twenty hours he had been burn- 
ing to bring an action and had been hindered by 
his friends. ''What ebe is there to do?" 

•* Certainly, certainly," Feams concurred. "Your 
wife's not likely to let it go undefended, I suppose ? 
Anyhow, Greatbach isn't It will ruin his career — 
him, a schoolmaster!" 

''A good thing too!" said Lawrence, once more 
startled and pleased by his own fierceness. 

" You'll have to give security for your wife's costs," 
said Feams wamingly. 
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^Ye^ I know,'* Lawrence replied. <<Ifs a scan- 
daloos thing, that ia.** 

''It isnt a scandalous thing at all,'' said Fearns 
crossly. ''It's p^fectly just" 

"My wife has a small private income." 

^That's nothing to do with it The law was 
made to meet the average case." 

"Well, I shall give security for my wife's costs," 
Lawrence said, with acerbity. "There will be no 
diflSculty about that I shall give security." 

"And I take it you want me to act?" 

Lawrence nodded. 

"Very well," said Feams, reluctantly, "if you are 
decided. Begin when you like You know quite as 
mudi about the procedure as I do. You've got to 
make sure of your witnesses. The lodging-house 
keeper at Manifold is the first person to see." 

"I don't want to conduct the thing myself, sir," 
Lawrence said sharply. "You'll appreciate that" 

Feams seemed puzzled, taken aback. "Well, 
then," he said, "Give it to SUlitoe. It will be 
experience for him." And he rose and picked up 
his hat 

"Sillitoe? Do you think he's equal—" 

" Well, Pennington if you prefer. As you please." 

'*I was hoping that you would keep an eye on 
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it younelfy sir,** said Lawrenoe, suddenly and inex- 
plicably grown timid. 

''I shall naturally do that,** Feams replied idly. 
*^ I try to keep an eye on everything in this office. 
Fm going out to lunch now.** 

And he departed, nervous, disturbed, irritated, as 
it were with a grievance against a trusted employ^ 
with whom he was ordinarily on terms of amiable 
if occasionally brusque fiuniliarity. 

Lawrence ate the pork-pie with appetite and drank 
a glass of water. He was in a peculiarly uplifted 
state. The misery, the disquiet, the hot resentment 
still dominated his heart; the sense of appalling 
and undeserved injury remained always there. But 
he now somehow exulted in calamity. He was con- 
scious of a strange momentary eneigy, and of a 
desire to talk about his affairs to all the world. 
He actually had an impulse to go and tell Gater; 
he did not, however, yield to it. He meant to be 
philosophical, in a rather cynical way. He was 
determined to be surprised at nothing; for instance, 
he was determined not to be surprised at Feams^ 
remarkable attitude in face of his disclosure. Feams 
had seemed to be upset by the mere idea of divorce, 
of anybody*s divorce ; it had seemed to trouble him.. . . 
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Welly one must not be surprised at anything, now- 
a-days, from human nature, said Lawrence to him- 
self loftily. 

He resumed his study of Dixon. At half past 
three he boasted that he had mastered the law and 
practice of divorce, llie pepper in the pork-pie had 
made him very thirsty. He put on his hat and 
with a certain swagger went into the artided-clerks* 
room. Sillitoe's chair remained consistently empty. 

^I shall have done in half an hour,^ said Pen- 
nington. 

^Good!** said Lawrence. **When you are free I 
want to have a private chat with you, old man. 
Fve something to tell you that will surprise you.*" 
His hands were deep in his pockets, his hat at the 
beck of his head. And he had called Pennington 
'old man'! Assuredly he was a changed Lawrence. 

^Really!** murmured Pennington, unmoved. 

**Yes. Pm just going out to get a drink. Back 
directly. Hasn't young Sillitoe turned up at all 
to-day?** 

**0h yes,** said Pennington. '*But he went out 
a minute since." 

Lawrence strolled to the Turk's Head in Crown 
Square. 

The old Turk's Head was not the most magnifi- 
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eent hotel in Hanbridge; it was not magnificent at 
alL Neyerthden its series of bars and parlours and 
smoke-rooms, with difieient levels of tiled floors, and 
grimy ceilings, mazily confusing to the stranger but 
simplicity itself to the habitu^, were frequented by 
the governing classes of Hanbridge, and history was 
made in them. The Turk^s Head, in a superlative 
degree, was what is known among experts as 'a 
good house \ Magnetised by the irresistible attrac- 
tion of a reliable whiskey (young men with a ten- 
dency to sweep said it was the oidy whiskey in the 
Five Towns that could be differentiated fix)m poison), 
reassured by traditions of impeccable respectability, 
and by that air of being an institution which the 
IHirk^s Head had, town coundllors, justices of the 
peace, officials, journalists, actors, and men of marie 
professionally and commercially, would 'drop in* 
from mom to nig^t for half an hour^s relaxation 
and fellowship. It was emphatically a resort of 
persons * in the know\ It was a spot where hjrpocrisy 
was abandoned and make-believes put aside, where 
the gullibility of the public was deplored and laughed 
at, where men talked sincerely about many things — 
and especially about women. The most dreadful 
truths were accepted as the commonplaces of human 
nature at the Turk*s Head. Less stiff and staSfy 
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than the Conaenrative Club, and infinitdy more solid 
and influential than the Libend dub, it united all 
parties except the Temperance and the extreme 
rdigious. Decidedly there were important men in 
Hanbridge who would never have dreamed of entering 
the Turk's Head^ but they were not of the kind 
that is prepared to make allowances for the excess- 
ive humanity of human nature. In brief, the Turk^s 
Head was a hotel calculated to support the doc- 
trim that the world is not sudi a bad world after 
all, a large and lovable in. Such oiganisms can 
only flourish in the provincesi and in a certain way 
they illustrate roughly the most agreeable and satis- 
fiictoiy aspects of the national diaracter. 

The licensee was a widow. She wore black alpaca 
in the morning and black silk later in the day, 
tightly stretched over her generous form. And as 
her customers were experts on women, so was she 
an expert on men; she knew; she could hold her 
own on County Court day and market days; also 
on Shrove Tuesday, when the entire dientMe called 
to eat her adorable pancakes. Her domains had a 
grimy look, but what could one expect in the middle 
of a town like Hanbridge? And the fixtures where 
not in the first blush of a vigorous youth. But 
everything had the comfortaUeness or the accepted 
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imooinfortableiieM of long, long use^ and eauch, bit of 
faraas was polished daily. Tliere were two barmaids. 
Emmie was a young thing, and nothing more; while 
Miss Parratt was the peeress of the widow, and knew 
the separate eccentricities of some scores of customers. 
Better even than the widow she knew where to draw 
the line. No one under the rank of a magistrate 
was allowed to get too mellow in the Turk^s Head. 
With a magistrate, where are you? 

Lawrence was not a frequenter of the hotel. And 
he went in with the defiant shyness of a stranger, 
lighting a cigarette to hide his embarrassment as he 
passed to the smoke-room by the narrow place where 
the private bar was installed. The Mayor and Bob 
Cyples were holding small glasses to each other at 
the private bar, and Miss Parratt (Lawrence did not 
even know her famous name) was doing sums in a 
ledger. Cyples nodded afiaUy to Lawrence, and the 
Mayor nodded. 

Bob Cyples was one of Hanbridge^s familiar figures, 
and a member of the Town Council He was a tall 
and very stout man of fifty-five, with grey hair and 
a short bushy beard. Although he happened to be 
a sober individual and a r^;ular liver, time was 
measured at the Turk^s Head by Bob Cyples' drinks. 
This was the hour of his second drink; his third 
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would oocur at a quarter to six, his fourth at eight 
thirty, and his fifth at five minutes to eleven. In 
theory Cyples was a clerk in the Itgdl firm of Brad- 
weU, Bieese, Robinson & Willan, a really large firm 
of solicitors^ one of the most important in the Mid- 
lands, with an immense conveyancing and general 
practice; there were seven admitted solicitors in 
Bradwdls. Cyples was not 'admitted^ ; he had never 
been through an examination; he had no right to 
practice; he was just an unadmitted clerk* Never- 
thdess, in fact, Cyples was the head, the heart and 
the brain of the firm. Old Bradwell openly treated 
him with the respect due to an equal, and the other 
six admitted men, including the junior partners, 
simply took Cyples* orders. He had property in 
various parts of the town, and he lived the spa- 
cious life of a wealthy bachelor. The situation 
was a genuine mystery. Some said that, in order 
to keep within the statutes of the Incorporated 
Law Society, Bradwells paid him a fixed salary of 
fifteen hundred a year; others, that the statutes 
of the Law Society were secretly traversed and that 
Cyples was a partner in the firm. His astounding 
knack of getting business, his wonderful talent for 
conducting it when got, his surpassing influence 
over his fellow men — ^these qualities in Cyples were 
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denied hy none. Yet his knowledge of kw was 
quite elementary. 

He was as great in pleasure as in basiness; a jolly 
&t man, with a perfect stomadL Habitually he 
drank little, bat he could drink a lot with impunity. 
He enjoyed life; he enjoyed his meals; he enjoyed 
his cigars and his whiskey and his wine; he probaUy 
enjoyed the gusts of temper with which he occa- 
sionally gave variety to the course of existence inside 
Bradwells. He was a rery good billiard-player, and 
a finished card-player. Solo whist was his passion, 
and he frequently won several sovereigns at it in an 
evening. But he would not play at poker, wfaidi 
he called ^gambling\ Bridge he scorned. He knew 
nearly all the good stories on earth; only now and 
then could an actor in a musical-comedy touring 
company or an exceptionally experienced commercial 
traveller add to hb stock. He told his tales — and 
he had tales for every occasion — in a ridi, vibrating, 
hearty voice and with a deep though restrained ap- 
preciation of them. He spent all his waking hours 
in oiRces, committee-rooms, hotels, and dubs; and 
in his own world he had no superior. He was ini« 
mical to fads and movements; his perceptions were 
not very subtle ; he had no feeling for art ; he could 
not possibly be called refined; his interests stopped 
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abort in various directioDB in a moat disappointing 
manner. But hia waa a remarkable and powerftd 
individuality, and he knew it. He waa bom to lead. 
He did lead. He would not have changed plaoea 
with a Prime Miniater. 

In the amoke-room Lawrence diacovered Sillitoe 
alcme, and he waa veiy g^ to diacover Sillitoe. 
Sillitoe aupervened aa a friend in a foreign land, 
and aaked him what he would have, and generallj 
did the honoura of the place. Sillitoe, aged twenty 
three, waa an orphan with too much money, a fair, 
atout, dandiacal youth whoae boyiah face waa already 
beginning to coaraen, a weak aoul doomed from the 
first to destruction, a person of no importance. 
Lawrence deapiaed and pitied him. And yet, over 
a ^aaa of beer, he told Sillitoe in a few worda of 
the forthcoming divorce caae, and Sillitoe waa mudi 
flattered to learn that no one aave himself and 
Mr. Feama yet knew of the affair. He aaid he 
ahould be delighted to do all he could in the mat- 
ter. Never before had Sillitoe been conadoua of a 
ainoere intereat in Mr. Feama* buaineaa. Lawrence 
auggeated that he mig^t aearch the office atock for 
forma for petition, citation, praecipe, etcetera. And 
Sillitoe, having inaiated on paying for Lawrence^a beer, 
hurried back to the office full of the urgracy of hia 
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miiBiioiiy and left LawreDoe soliiaxy in the smoke- 
room. He piomiaed to tell Pennington. It had 
been Lawienoe*8 intention to speak fint to Penning* 
ton, but be altered his plan in obedience to the 
hasaid of this meeting. 

Then he heard the Yoice of Cyples saying to the 
Ifajory **One moment and I am with you,^ and 
Cyples came into the smoke room with his easy alert 
tieady canying li^^tly that vast balk. 

*^How do yon do, Ridware?^ he greeted Law* 
Tence with marked seriousness and deference, and 
drawing forward a chair he sat down and put his 
expressive, sagadous fiice dose to Lawrence^s. 

** I needn't tell you how pained I am about — ^yoa 
know what,^ said he in a confidential whisper. And 
ere Lawrence could utter a word he added: ^Bfrs. 
Ridware has instructed us.^ 

Lawrence was taken absolutely by surprise. ^What? 
My wife?^ he stammered, blushing. ^She^s been to 
see you already?** 

''Her mother brought her to see me this morning?^ 
said Cyples. 

«<6h, veiy well! Very well!"* Lawrence haug^tOy 
responded. 

''Of course we will accept service,^ Cjrples said. 

"You can%^ said Lawrence shortly. 
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<<Ohi Most it be penoiuJ? I foiget,"* Cyplet 
arbanely mormuredL 

""AndGxefttbatchP What about him?** demanded 
Lawrence^ nodding. 

<<I know nothing about Mr. GxeatbatiV Mid 
Cjrplet, ttiU in a whisper. "^Good day.** 

And with a smile almost genial, he left to rejoin 
the Major. 

The fiict that the formidable Cjrples was arrayed 
against him frightened Lawrence. How rapidly events 
matured! The action seemed already to haTe begun! 
Well, he was in for it! It was like Phyllis to go 
straight to Cyples! And with her mother! He felt 
that he must see BCrs. CapewelL 

Later, in the office, he talked much, and with a 
freedom that continually astonished him, to Pen- 
nington and Sillitoe. And except a fruitless search 
in the form cupboard for divorce forms, nothing in 
the way of office routine was accomplished until 
Feems telephoned some instructions about corres- 
pondence, with a message that he should not return 
that evening. And gradually the hour of closing 
approached. Lawrence dictated some miscellaneous 
letters, and glanced at the Abstract of Title. Sillitoe 
left at a quarter to six, Clowes and Pennington at 
six precisely. Gater was busily copying letters in the 
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preBB, and addreasixig and stamping enydopes and 
entering up the Portage Book. It M-as Gater*s hoar 
of importance. At a quarter part six Gater enquired 
whether he might go, and, having reoeiYed permiasion^ 
deposited the kejt with Lawrence and went, his 
hands full of letters in virgin white envdopes of 
various sixes. Lawrence sat meditative as the sun 
descended. Another day of his life was gaae. What 
a day! What changes! It seined to be years since 
the fert of his wife^s deception had reached him. 
He was a man marked and labelled, a petitioner in 
the Divorce Court And Cyples was againrt him. 
All Hanfaridge would buzs to-morrow; the bars of 
the Turks^ Head would tinkle to the lusdous gossip. 
He rose duUy and sardonicaUy, and passed out of 
the offices. At the end of the strert an electric car 
flashed down populous Holbom. 

And his worries had scarcely begun! The oiquirieB, 
the collection of evidence, the innumerable annoyances 
of a tedious and complex litigation. ••! Suddenly it 
struck him that he had entirely forgotten to see 
Cousin Sarah about coming to stay with him at 
Toft End,— entirely foigotten! 



CHAPTER III 



ANMUMOATA 



Trs two little Fearns boys, Fnnk and Sep, aged 
six and five, were playing at a game invented by 
Frank and called *' Sea-shore^"" in a nondescript space 
of ground which extended between the large garden 
at the front of the house at Bleakridge and the 
paved yard at the back, and which was overlooked 
by the kitchen and scuUexy windows. It was about 
six o^dock in the afternoon of the day on which 
Mrs. Feams had suddenly gone to Birmingham. 
Several loads of fine gravel, deposited that morning 
and intended for the reparation of the garden paths, 
were the basis of the game, constituting a beach, 
while the great oval lawn, of which the garden 
principally consisted, was the rolling sea. The intrepid 
adventurers, with the sleeves of their tiny blue 
jerseys rolled up, had their Llandudno spades and 
buckets, and were building a castle in the sea, or 
rather on it. They did not go into the sea, from 
a prudent fear of getting their sandalled brown feet 
wet, but they stood bravely at the very edge of 
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the wm^es and flmig qwdeftils of gravel as far as 
they could, and a fine castle was giaduallj rising 
horn the deep. In the two ^isfntials of a maximum 
of innocent joy to the players and a maximum of 
unintended exaqicrating inconvenience to the adult 
world, it was a game not easily to be soipassed. 

Annundata Feanis was in the kitdien, weaxing a 
pink pinafore i^non over her white fiodc, and busy 
in cake-making at the dresser under the open window. 
Annundata's age was twenty. Like many giils of 
twenty she had the seriousness of MethusaMi. Her 
mother being absent, she had voluntarily taken upon 
her shoulders the crushing burden of the entire 
establishment, including a wayward father, *the 
children,^ a Fteoxh nurseiy-govemess, a cook, a 
house-parlourmaid, a scuUeiy-maid, a gardener, two 
cats, two reception-rooms, a hall, seven bedrooms, a 
greenhouse and a garden. In addition to her piano 
practice, her French lesson, and her reading, she 
had already during that industrious day accomplished 
long letten to a brother and sister away at school, 
and she had met the tdqrrajdi-boy at the gate, and 
opened a reassuring telegram from her mother about 
her aunt, and composed a reply in twelve words 
and paid sixpence for it from her own privy purse, 
and she had said •^Certainly'* with dignity when 
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Mademoisdle had ezprened * desire to go out alone 
fiir two hours and leave the children to her care; 
and now she was making cakes, and getting fuUer 
and fuller of the conviction that life was an a£Bur 
oi heavy responsibilities. 

When she had finished as much of the cake- 
making as she considered too delicate for the skill 
of the cook, she looked at the kitchen-dock. 

^What are you doing out there?^ she called 
through the open window. She could see the sandy 
beach but not the mighty ocean. 

There was no answer. A first faint suspicion had 
entered the heads of the castle-builders that perhaps 
after all their operations were not void of offence. 

''Do you hear what I say, Frank ?^ 

''We^re playing^^ cried Frank shrilly at length. 

** Well, you must play ofl^ to bed,^ said Annun- 
data, like doom. 

*'But Mamzelle hasn^ come home,^ Frank argued. 

''There^s no one to give us our baf,^ Sep sup- 
ported hioL 

They both waited anxiously, spade in hand, to 
hear the result of these unanswerable objections to 
the proposal of going to bed. 

^ ni give you your bath myself,^ said Annunciata, 
who saw a method at once of adding to the respon- 

8 
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sifailities of life and of silently showing to Made- 
moiselle that Biademoiselle had not kept her word* 

*<ThaVs not fair,** Frank piped. ^'Muvrer never 
gives us our baf .** 

It was a smart thrust on Frsnkie^s part, this 
insinuation that to be more motherly than mother 
was cheating ; but Annunciata pretended not to fed it. 

**rm coming to catch you,^ she smiled persuasivdy. 

She threw oflP the pinafore apron, and ran, resum- 
ing her diildhood for a moment, through the side- 
passage and hall to the firont-door, meaning to startle 
IVank and Sep from an ambush. At the front-door 
she paused, knowing not why, and began to think 
about she knew not what. She had these fits. She 
stood there looking vaguely at the lawn with the 
croquet hoops, and at the row of small houses that 
could be discerned through the hedge in the street 
beyond. She was that exquisite, unique, inscrutable 
thing, a young girl opening pure qres upon the worid. 
Slim, even thin, with long limbs, she had the delicious 
gawky gracefulness of her years. Her pale fiuse was 
not beautiful, the nose being insignificant, but its 
complexion was adorable, and the blood ran faintly 
beneath the delicate skin in restless emotional tides. 
And she had bright yellow hair, done up very tightly ; 
and on her finger was an opal ring which her father 
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bad given to her, and r3imd her dender neck an old 
gold neddaoe that had bee n her grandmother^ And 
die beridf was the jewel of that red house which her 
gnnd&ther had built, and v:hidi her fitther had en- 
larged despite the fact that it^was being gradually 
hemmed in by mean streets. She -was its most pre- 
cious treasure, guarded passionately by her parents, 
knred, wordiipped, brooded over, dreamt on. It was 
as if all the ancestors of the Feams family and of 
the Leigh family had descended one from another 
in two conveiging lines solely in order to meet at 
last in Annunciata, their final expression and justifU 
cation. The house existed round Annunciata ; it was 
her frame. And she was so touching in her naivete, 
her simplicity, her seriousness, her sincerity, her won- 
der, her capridousness, her sensitiveness, her gawky 
grace, her enchanting altonations between diildish- 
ness and womanliness,— she was so toudiing that even 
to watdi her, or to catch her in a diaracteristic 
attitude, would sometimes bring tears into the eyes 
of one who had eyes to see. Why ? Heaven knows! 
She was not at all extraordinary. There are thou- 
sands and thousands like her, ten of thousands of 
these strange disturbing mysterious vitalities. And 
yet, frequency cannot dieapen them. Each is the 
sup re m e excuse for the univerK, a miraculous vase 
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ftom which the pure fluid of life itself seems to 
gush forth. 

«You^re wallciiig on the sea! TouVe walking on 
the seal^ Brank and Sop shoutingly protested when 
they saw Annnndala creeping towards them along 
the edge of the lawn. 

•" Am I ?** She good-naturedly lifted up her skirts 
and pretended to vplaah about in the foam. 

«You^ll get drownded!^ they warned her. 

«0h! Tou naughty, naughty little tilings!^* 
Annunciata exploded when the castle caught her eye. 

"What?** 

^'Martin will be back from his tea in a minute, 
and then what will he say? Fm very cross with you 
indeed. Come to bed now, or I shall be really 

•ngiy.'' 

'*No, no, no!^ the smners protested. ^MamaeUe 
hasn^ come, and muvrer never gives us our bafl^ 

And they ran madly off across the sea, whidi had 
suddenly changed into dry land, and Annundata 
after them. And, always precariously balanced, they 
fell over each other, and their clumsy little limbs 
minted, and their ridiculous jerseys worked up from 
the waist and disclosed their little shirts and braces. 
And then Annunciata was bending over them, sweet 
and yet formidable, and tickling them in all their 
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most ticklish plaoest and wUmperings became thrieks. 
Hub enormoiu sister of five feet five picked them 
iip» one under eadi Titanic arm, wriggling and gigg- 
ling, and mardied them away. Sep was upside down 
with his sandals in her eyes and his head near the 
pkcket-hole of her frock, so that as he was being 
carried towards the house he had a topsy turvy view 
of the garden-gates. 

^'Mamzelle!'' he shouted frantically. '« There's 
MamaeUe!'' 

Whereupon Annunciata turned, allowed the boys 
to slip to the ground, and composed herself to be 
prim. 

^ She's got another of her beggars! "^ Frank remarked 
with loud contempt. 

*^Hu8h, Frankie!'' Annunciata admonished him. 

Mademoiselle Ren^ Souchon came quickly and 
demurely to the house; a ragged, cringing old man 
was standing near the gates. Ren^ smiled ben- 
evolmtly, and with a certain preoccupation, at the 
youthful group on the doorstep. 

'* I will be ready in one moment,'* she said in her 
fUfecise, dear English, as she passed them. *'One 
little moment,'* she repeated, hastening upstairs, as 
if on a mysterious, holy errand. In a little moment 
she came neatly out again, and with no further 
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word of explanatioii, tripped to the old man, and 
the old man gratefully took something fiom her 
gloved hand with its coxred fingers^ and made an 
obeisance and departed, while Rente meticulonslj 
and gently shut the gates. 

Annunciate did not approve of Rente Soodioii. 
Her disi^proval was cahn and restrained, and she 
imparted it to nobody at all, but it was very genuine. 
Yon see Annundata was such a serious giri* She 
read what she could; and she thou^t tremasdously. 
The whole spectacle of life ofieied itself for her 
criticism; and she criticised it, with much freedom 
and mudi smousness, and no humour whatever. 
She gaaed at it as thou(^ it had never be^i gaaed 
at before, and made the most singular discoveries. 
Thus she had discovered that servants are exactly 
as human as we are, and have the same ri|^t to 
wear jewellery and pretty hats and to discuss men 
as we have; to force servants into a uniform was 
isunoral because tyrannous; still she couldn^t imagine 
herself waited on at taUe by a crimson Mouse, and 
tte question of servants* clothing was one of the 
few great human questions of whidi in the privacy 
of her own mind she had no solution to oiler. She 
believed in herself intensely, and once she had thor- 
oi^^y pondered upon a subject, her ccmdusions 
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wen sacred to her. Tlie notion that they could be 
wrong, and that she was not indeed fiilly equipped 
fat her role as constructive critici did not even occur 
to her. People who happened to engage her in 
serious conversation were astonished at the range 
and gravity of her thou^ts. It is so with innumer- 
able young girls. 

The advent of Ren^ Souchon nearly a year ago 
had raised mighty issues in the breast of Annundata. 
Benie was an outcome of the sad fact that Cliaries 
Feams junior had twice failed in French at the 
Cambridge Local Examination. Mr. and Mrs. Feams 
had put their heads together and decided that at 
any rate Frank and Sep should not fail in French. 
Hie children had to have a nursery governess, and 
tiierefore they should have a French nursery governess, 
who should also give lessons to Annunciata in that 
language so essential to modem English culture. 
Beally, in these days everyone spoke French. And 
like all British parents in a similar predicament 
Ifr. and Mrs. Feams were very anxious that when 
Rank and Sep spoke French in such a manner as 
to be mistaken for Frenchmen, Fnnk and Sep should 
be mistaken only for Parisians. They insisted on 
the *good accent\ Tlie thought of Frank and Sep 
being one day mistaken in France for natives of 
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L70118 or Bordeaux was painftil to Mr. and Mrs. Feanis. 
HcDee Rende Soadion, a guaranteed Furiaiaine with 
a guaranteed accent and truly excellent testimonials^ 
hand come into Burdejr out of the void, conjured 
there by a governess agency in London. Ben^ waa 
somewhat of an innovation in Bursley. Bursley 
approved. The progress in French was not quite 
so wonderful as had been expected; Annundata 
declined to attempt to talk fVendi outside her 
Fnodk lesson, and Frmok and Sep, despite their 
tender years, had sufficient personal force to stipulate 
that Frendi should cease to be the sole medium of 
communication at one thirty p.m., when their dinner 
finished. Still, in three months the diildren could 
understand whatever Ren^ said to them, and other 
chQdren^s paraits were not unimpressed. And neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Feams suspected that Annundata^ 
guided by lofty general principles, disapproved. For 
of course she would not have ventured openly to 
criticise her parents. 

Annundata was very TSnglish. It had been voudi- 
safed to her that the English race was the master- 
stroke of the eternal powers^ The very defects of 
the English were good qualities. All other laces 
were inferior: the thing was obvious. And if there 
was one other race that Annundata in especial con- 
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temned, that lace wis the FrendL The IVench were 
not serious; they were not moral; they were friv- 
olons. You could nai rehf on them. Their women 
were dolls; their men were wicked^ besides being 
paltry and grotesque to the eye. Germany had 
humilated them — catch Germany trying to humilate 
Enj^and! — and there they were enjoying themselves 
and Agoing on^ as though nothing had happened. 
She had read that Parisian theatres were often 
crowded during the siq^e of Paris. That settled the 
IVendi, so far as Annunciata was concerned. 

And her parents had summoned into her English 
home a livini; representative of the dangerous and 
despicable French spirit! They had undertaken this 
hanrdous experiment for the trifling end of ti^iching 
a language to two little boys! It seemed to Annun- 
ciata unwise, and also unnecessary. She knew why 
Charlie had failed in French — simply because he 
hated French as she did. He could have passed if 
he had tried. He decidedly had not failed because 
he had had no French governess in infancy. Wherein 
was the reasonableness of this erase for French? If 
one wanted to travel there were always hotels with 
English-speaking waiters. And the French had no 
Dickens, no Thackeray, no Scott, no Tennyson. They 
had Racine and Comeille, and Annunciata did not 
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opine that it was worth while to leam Freiidi in 
Older to read Badne and Comeille. 

In abort, while determined to be scrupulouBly jort, 
even to the point of generosity, in adding up the 
n^oidi governess, Annundata bad bad an inward 
conviction that she should not like her. And she 
did not She did not like her corsets, whidi she 
more than once by accident saw. Ren4e was Uonde 
and somewhat stout, and not very tall; neither ugly 
nor pretty; and her age was quite thirty. She used 
powder. Annunciata bad never anticipated that the 
day would come when she would inhabit the same 
house with a woman who used powder. But it bad 
come. Her dressing-taUe was a sight! Now, could 
a woman who used powder and wore those scandal- 
ous corsets be the prim and religious woman that 
Benfe pretended to be? Annundata, having lately 
been attracted towards the creed of Christian Science, 
was all for rdigious liberty. But B^ee was a Boman 
Catholia She went to low mass, and hig^ mass. 
And she positivdy went to confiession. Annunciata 
did not care to think of the private life of her home 
bebg exposed to Father Hurley. Boman Catholio- 
ism was not a sincere religion, like other rdigions. 

Tlien there was the question of Ben^^s charities. 
Annundata was obliged to admit that the Feams 
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homeliold did not expend mudi of its energy in 
charity, perfaapt xsther n^ected that duty, in &ct 
M neglect it But she did not wish to be xemind- 
ed of duty by Ramie Souchon. Moreover, duurity 
OQ^t to be a pleasure, not a duty. Ren^ made 
of charity a regular occupation. She had her days 
for mmmaging among the Catholic poor of the town ; 
she would recount her adventures sadly at the dinner- 
taUe^ and, without a sin^e direct word against Eng- 
land or the country or the district, she would tacitly 
formulate a terrible indictment of our social oigan- 
ism. Apparently matters were quite different in 
Ranoe; apparently France was civilised, whereas 
England was just emerging from a sort of viking 
barbarism: sudi was the implication, unexpressed of 
course. Annundata^s Saxon Uood raged impotently 
within her. Annundata was sure that the hig^ 
pulpit from which Ben^ silently preadied did not 
cost the preadier in money more than a shilling a 
wedc ; and she detested Ren^^s queenly condescend- 
ing compassionate gesture in giving a halfpenny to 
a mendicant She was absolutely convinced that 
Bco^ with her impeccable demeanour, her frigid 
and dbangeless propriety, and her manifold Christian 
virtues, was a two-faced creature. She dreamed 
occasionally of Jesuits! And this woman was in 
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their home, part of their home, and mfluendng finom 
mom to night the imprearionable diaiacters of IVank 
and Sep! Annundata^s blind, bland parents were 
oblivious of the evil that was being wrought! And 
Annunciata could not interfere. 

What annoyed Annunciata more than anything 
else was the instinctive knowledge that Ren^ re- 
garded her as a raw young girl whom a very little 
diplomatic skill could manage. She hated to admit 
to herself that Ben^ was a vastly cleverer and 
subtler person than herself, but there were times 
when she did admit it 

And with it all Annunciata in the secrecy of her 
kind little heart felt ineffably sorry for the poor 
Frendi governess. Annunciata**s pity was sometimes 
almost too painful to be borne, and she would turn 
away from the contemplation of Ren&^s plight as 
one turns away from the spectacle of a miserable 
outcast in the street on a wintry night, when one 
drives by enveloped in furs. For Ren^ was a soli- 
tary. Ren^ had no kindred to love her, no home, 
no ties, nothing to ding to. She was a wanderer. 
She existed in the Feams house essentially a stranger^ 
fisuniliar but not intimate. She could not enter into 
its joys and sorrows; she was not expected to do 
so. They all tried to be good to her, and to give 
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lier the illusion ef being at home. But abe merdy 
otmped among them, as she might have camped in 
tile desert of Sahara. Often in the evenings she 
would retire early» and her retirement was a relief! 
What ironjt then, was their goodness! Ben&^s lamp 
burned very late. Once Annunciata had gone into 
her room, and found her sitting up in bed, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, with her pillows at her bade, 
reading The Heir qf Redc&ffe; it was in January; 
she had steadfastly refused a fire, but after that 
Annunciata had insisted, passionately, that a gas-stove 
should be fixed in the room, and evening after evening 
had lighted it herself, until at length Ren^ promised 
without fail to use it The picture of the woman 
reading there in thick folds of woollen, lonely, with- 
drawn, proud, with the lamp rays falling on the bed 
and the rest of the room in obscurity, had lacerated the 
tender soul of Annunciata.. • . And Ren&^s life would 
always be like that, if not in their house then in 
some other, perhaps in some house less kindly than 
theirs! And she would grow old and grey. And 
people would not want her. And then what? Then 
irfiat? Annunciata thanked her scientifically-conceived 
gods that she was not a governess. 

She followed the procession of children and go- 
verness upstairs, and went to her own room to 
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prepare for dinner. Tliere oonld be no doobt about 
the fact that Mademoiadfe was extremdy skilftd in 
her profession. Annondata was sure that Fnak 
and Sep did not adore MademoiseDe, but thej 
obeyed her without hating her. And she was never 
flozried, never angry; she never even raised her voice. 
BilrB. Feams could control her tumultuous ofipring 
pretty well, yet even Annundata would not have 
asserted that the mother had nothing to leam from 
the governess in this matter. A conqucuous instance 
of MademoiseDe^s extraordinary powers oocuired when 
the procession arrived in the bathroom. She turned 
on the taps of the bath, and then told Brank to 
b^in undressing and put his clothes on one diair 
and Sep to b^in undressing and put his clothes on 
another chair; and then she imperturbaUy left them 
in order to remove her own hat and jadiet and don 
an apron. It was a feat of apparent bravado, sudi 
as the lion-tamer accomplishes iwhen he stidu his 
head between the licm^s jaws. If Annundata had 
dared to attempt it the result would have been 
disastrous — waste-plug pulled out, the bath probaUj 
full of dothes, and both lavatoiy taps turned on to 
overflow the lavatoiy basin. But Mademoiselle went 
unhasting back to the bathroom in fiill confidence 
that the children would have withstood the terrible 
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tanptatioDS whidi she had set before them; and the 
ooafidence was justified. 

Resently Annanciata finom the window saw her 
&ther coming in to the house. And she hurried 
her toilette. In the absence of her mother she con- 
sidered she had to be more than a daughter to her 
fattier, that she had to be more grown-up, more like 
her mother to him. She must watch over him, hover 
round him, distract him, conduct herself so that her 
mother was missed as little as possible. She heard 
the fiont-door bang loudly ; her father always banged 
the fiont-door. He would be coming upstairs directly. 
The door of her own room was carelessly left wide 
open; the bathroom door also was open, and there 
readied her fiom the bathroom the splendid and 
miscellaneous splashings and shoutings which l^fade- 
moiselle permitted each night to her chaiges. The 
children were now shouting for father; they too had 
heard the thunderous banging of the fiont-door. 
Ifademoiselle was being exhorted to go and fetch 
fitther to see a wonderful wound on Sep^s knee. 
Annunciata pushed her door nearly to, and fiom 
sheer girlishness peeped through the inch-wide space 
which she had left. She meant to call out to her 
fiither concerning the telegram as he passed to his 
bedroom. She saw Mademoiselle^s aproned figure as 
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it descended the three steps from the bathroom to 
the level of the passage. At the same moment her 
&iher appeared up the stairs. Hie two enoountered 
one another on the dusky landing at the head of 
the stairs. 

^'Tlie children would like to see you/* said Made- 
moiselle. 

Then Annundata saw her fitther glance round 
and raise his hand and caressinj^y pat MademoiseUels 
diedc* The gesture was an afttir of half a seocmd. 
Mademoisdle^s face seemed to protest against the 
imprudence of the act But she smiled in a way 
quite novel to the watcher behind the door. Annun* 
data could not see her father'*s fiice at the instant 
of the caress. 

•^Veiy well,"* said Mr. Feanis. 

And they disappeared into the bathroom. 

Annunciata, with crimson dieeks and neck, and 
heart wildly thumping, moved from her door to the 
window. In her gentle and rather sdf-satisfied 
progress from birth towards death she had suddenly 
reodved a staggering, dizzying blow — she who had 
been used to nothing worse than glimpses of real 
pain — and some minutes elapsed before she could 
resume her shaken faculties and think. She loved 
and admired her father; she was proud of him. 
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She found him handsome, and she was delighted 
when people said he looked young enough to be 
her brother. He was dashing, gallant, generally 
gay, and he spoiled her — there could not be two 
opinions about that. He had a kind heart, like 
hers. But 'it would have been too much to expect 
that even her fisither should pass wholly unimpeadied 
before the ruthless tribunal of her young judgment: 
only her mother could do that. She privately 
censured him for a certain lightness, a lack of 
seriousness, also for leaving her mother too fre- 
quently alone in the evenings; and she objected to 
his playing cards for money. His occasional short, 
sharp, unreasonable outbursts of wrath she was ready 
to excuse as an inevitable part of the unreasonable 
masculine temperament, but she could not in her 
terrific honesty excuse the other things. She forgave 
them constantly; so that her attitude towards her 
&ther was often a little maternal and angelically 
grieved. 

And her fother had done something really very 
wrong indeed. She was sure that it was very wrong 
and utterly inexcusable for the master of the house 
to pat a governess on the cheek. She did not need 
to be told that Supposing a servant had seen 
them! And it was the last indiscretion of which 

9 
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she would have deemed her father capable^ becauae 
he was always so dignified and correct, especially 
with women. He might neglect her mother, but 
his mere behaviour to her was almost invariably 
what it ought to be. He was in fact at his best 
with women, so thoughtful, so courteous, so appreci- 
ative! And here he was patting a governess on the 
cheek, losing his own self-respect and robbing her 
of hers! A pat on the dieek, said Annundata, waa 
nothing, r^;aided as a pat But such a thing ouf^t 
not to be. It was not a bit nice. It was odious. 
An indiscretion yes, but there were indiscretions 
that were worse than crimes! She would have 
infinitely preferred to convict her father of getting 
drunk and knocking a man down than to convict 
him of that pat 

And her mother absent, too! That appeared, in 
some way that was very mysterious to Annundata, 
to make the indiscretion more indiscreet 

As for Ren^ Annunciata^s intellect blamed her 
less than it blamed the man, but Annundata^s heart 
blamed her a great deal more. She was astounded at 
Ben^^s conduct Ren& oug^t to have — ought to 
have done what? Screamed? Walked straight out 
of the house? Told her employer that his behaviour 
was infamous?... Annundata could not exactly 
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decide what lUnee ought to have done. Bat she 
ought to have done anything rather than smile. 
Anyhow, Annunciata had always been convinced that 
Ren^ was two-faced, and now she had the proof. 
And yet the proof astounded her ! 

She knew nothing of her father's reputation in 
the world where men talk. Though by no means 
ignorant, she was as ignorant as a girl can be who 
has been to school, and glanced occasionally at the 
newspapers, and assisted distantly at the birth of 
babies, and reached the age of twenty. And by 
nature she was innocent By nature it was ezcess- 
ivdy difficult for her to think impurely. If to have 
a very weak sexual instinct is to be pure, Annun- 
ciata was pure. Her purity was not shocked by 
what she had seen, for the reason that she had 
simply not seen it in a sexual aspect at all. It had 
not occurred to her to regard that caressing pat as 
a symptom, as one act in a series of acts. She 
r^;arded it by itself, as an unpleasant but isolated 
indiscretion* 

And what was she to do with the secret of which 
she had unwillingly become possessed? Ought she 
to tell her mother? Or rather, could she bring 
herself to tell her mother? Could she tell her father 
that she had seen him, and express to him her 
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respectful bat unoompromisiiig disapproval ? Or oould 
she give Ren^ a private hint that would lead to 
the voluntary dqMuture of Renfe? In the midst 
of all her pain, confusion and outraged propriety* 
Annunciata was conscious of a strong desire to act 
wisely, prudently, for the best She wanted to prove 
to herself that she was equal to the situation, that 
she was no ordinary girL The feeling, however* 
that she was quite unequal to the situation unfortu* 
nately dominated her. She did not know what to 
do. And her mother seemed so £ur away. 

She sat a long time on the bed, hot, quiverings 
8u£Rsring, shamed. She wished she had never been 
bom. She thought she could never look anyone in 
the fiice again. The life of the house proceeded as 
usual Her fisither came out of the bathroom and 
passed to his bedroom and then went downstairiSL 
The children padded fix>m the bathroom to Hie 
nursery, chattering. Doors closed and opened. Hie 
li j^t began to fiuL She heard the explosion of Hie 
gas as a servant lighted it in the halL A gmig 
sounded. **Faiies iiodo^ she heard Renfe say, shut- 
ting the door of the nursery. And then suddenlj 
she sprang up, and bathed her eyes, and went 
haughtily downstairs. She had taken refuge in an 
immense jvide. She summoned all her powers of 
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dnplidtjr— and like most women of her tempenunent 
she was in this respect ridily endowed — ^to hoodwink 
her fisither and Ben^ On entering the dining-room 
she first ga^e an order to Louisa the parlourmaid, 
in a rather curt, preoccupied voice, as though the 
cares of the household still weighed heavily upon 
her. She meant to produce this impression on hw 
fiitther, and she succeeded perfectly. He was standing 
on the hearthrug, waiting. 

^Now, Tommy,^ he said, indicating that he desired 
his dinner. 

She looked him fairly in the face and smiled 
guardedly, as if to warn him that she was mistress 
of the house to-day, and he must be careful how 
he used his disrespectful pet-name for her. 

^Any news from your mother?^ he demanded. 

''Yes, dad,^ she replied, and took the tel^pram 
horn her pocket and gave it to him. 

''What^s this writing on the back?^ he enquired. 

''That^s a copy of my reply to mother,^ she said. 

Meanwhile she was moving her cover from its 
ordinary position to the empty place which was her 
mother^s. 

** Grood!^ murmured her father, putting the crumpled 
telegram on the mantelpiece. ** What are you doing. 
Tommy P"* 
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^^Fm going to sit opposite you,^ laid Annundata 
calmly, sitting down and pushing the flower vases 
into new latitudes. 

Mademoiselle came into the room, and dinner b^gan. 

How Mademoiselle could have the audacity to 
come and take her seat as though nothing had 
happened, Annunciata could not imagine. The 
governesses air was absolutely demure, as usuaL She 
looked down at her plate over the beetling precipice 
of her corsage just as usuaL She talked just as 
usual; Mr. Feams also; yeS| and Annunciata also. 
If these two could dissemble, so could she. If these 
two were a man and a woman who had seen the 
world, and she was a little thing who knew nothing, 
nevertheless she could match them at their own 
game. And she did. The pat grew unreal, imposs- 
ible, the pat of a dream. Should she tell her mother? 
Or should she try to forget it? Her gaze wandered 
round the heavy oak solidity of the dining-room, 
and she felt the thick l^lrkey carpet under her feet. 
Everything was real, homely, unchanged; and yet 
by moments, just as the memory of the pat seemed 
a dream, so the very house seemed insubstantial and 
illusory. 

Towards the end of the dinner there was a pec- 
uliar noise outside the door. 
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^Whftt's thAt?"* Feams esdaimed. 

•Tm afraid it's Master Frank and Bfasta Sep, 
sir/* answered the senrant, smiling fiuntly. 

And those two imps, in nothing but their night- 
shirts, plunged into the room, crying that fisither 
had promised them diooolates and had forgotten. 
As a matta of fact, their fisither's visit to the bath- 
roomd had unduly excited them, encouraged them 
to a deed which was rash even for them. But in 
their £Bither*s presence they never had any fear of 
Mademoiselle. 

Both women sprang up together with exclamations 
Ob horror. 

"Mademoisdle,^ said Feams with awful solemnity, 
^^Is this the way you bring up my boys?^ 

But the boys were not to be misled by mock- 
heroics. They were already pulling at his knees. 
Inarticulate, joyous, triumphantly grinning. Hie 
knees were sanctuary from Mademoiselle, who glanced 
at them undecided what to do. 

^This is what comes of your mother being away,** 
said Feams. <«But she shall be told. She shall be 
tokL^ And he reached forward to the silver dish in 
the middle of the table containing chocolates. 

**Mr. Feamsr Mademoiselle protested. 

**Well, I did promise them, you know,"* said 
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Feams, as he put one chocolate into each mouth. 
<«Now hook it!"* he shouted* <<Hook it! Or by 
the beard of the prophet 111—-'* 

They ran off, delighted with themselves. Made- 
moiselle made as if to follow. 

^ m go,"" said Annundata. << HI look after them.** 

*<Oh, no,"" said the governess. <<Not at all—** 

**ni go,** Annundata repeated firmly. 

And she did go. And upstairs, because Sep did 
not instantly get into bed, she smacked him and he 
cried, and she said it served him right. And gloom 
descended upon the nursery. 

She went downstairs very quietly and entered ilie 
dining-room with suddenness, fearing what she might 
see; her father sat there alone. 

*< Whereas Mademoiselle?** she asked him. 

** Don*t know. Drawing-room, I expect Childreo 
all right?** 

She nodded, and began to eat an apple. 

The sound of the piano came from the drawing-room. 

**Have some fruit, dad?** She smiled at him. 

**No thanks,** he said, and lit a dgar. 

^ What are you going to do to-nig^t ? ** She asked. 

"What do you want to know for?** 

<*I thought perhaps you might like to take me 
to the theatre to see Patience.'^ 
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"^No, thanks,"* he said drily. She was hurt 
^Fm going to the dub in a minute,^ he added. 

She was extremely hurt by his tone, but she 
would not show it She went into the drawing-room 
and sat down. Mademoiselle continued to play the 
piano, some waltzes by WaldteufeL The front-door 
banged. Annundata rang the belL 

^Ib &ther gone out?^ she demanded of Louisa 
sharply. 

••Yes, miss."* 

Annundata looked through 7^ GirFs Reabn from 
the first page to the last, comprehending not a word. 
The house was strangely and disturbingly empty 
without her mother. She fdt it more than ever now. 

••Good night,^ said Ren^ abruptly, rising and 
leaving. 

Five minutes later Annundata went to the 
kitdien to give final orders for the night, and she 
too ascended to bed. It was scarcdy nine o^dock. 

Annundata^s bedroom was spadous; it occupied 
a comer of the first storey, and had two windows, 
one overlooking the fix>nt garden. The bed also 
was spadous, for during school vacations she was 
obliged to share it with Emily, a chit of fifteen. 
Emily referred to the bedroom as •ours^ but 
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Annunciata obetinatdy regarded her as a guest in 
that room. Annunciata had chosen the wall-paper, 
and the blue eider-down on the bed, and the rug 
by the side of the bed* And she had caused the 
furniture^ originally of a Regent Street green, to be 
enamelled white. Most of Annundata^s books wen 
ranged in a small hanging bookcase, bought with 
her own money, over a microscopic writing-bureau 
givoi to her by her mother. The photogravures 
on the walls were everyone Annunciata^s private 
pr op er ty ; there were two Maude Goodmans, a 
Viigin and Child wrongly attributed by Annunciata 
and the authorities of the Louvre to Botticelli, 
Bume-Jones^s 'Grolden Stairs \ two Orchardsons, and 
some minor items with interesting personal associa- 
tions. On the night-table by the bed were about 
a dozen books and a silk-covered photograph frame 
containing portraits of her father and mother. Hung 
above the table was another and more imposing 
portrait of her mother, signed. Photographs and 
knicknacks abounded everywhere in the chamber; a 
few of the photographs had already begun to fade^ 
showing that even Annunciata was not as young as 
she had been. The history of her life and opinions 
was written at large in the bedroom. It was the 
expression of herself; and she was intensely proud 
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of it, and intensely jealous for its sanctity. TIm 
servants were allowed only to make the bed and 
sweep the carpet; the dusting was d(me by Annun« 
data. She was not a very orderly girl, but in that 
i^Murtment she had a place for everything^ to the 
tiniest trifle^ and if by accident a servant deranged 
a pincushion or a diina slippery there was the very 
deuce to pay. She entered the room as she might 
have entered a fortress; when she shut the door 
she signed with satis&ction, shutting it on all the 
world. 

That night she meant to find moral help in a 
book; but she could not read. Then, having put 
on a dressing gown, she thought she would write to 
her mother, on the diance of her mother not being 
aUe to return on the morrow; but she could not 
write, though she had had no intention of referring 
to the pat in her letter. She could not control her 
mind. At length she turned down the gas to a 
speck and got into bed, and gave her mind free 
play. Should she tell her mother? Or should she 
swear to herself to forget what she had seen ? All 
at once a method of solving the question occurred 
to her. She must put herself on one side, and act 
as her mother would wish her to act It seemed to 
her that her mother would certainly not wish to 
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be kept in ignonuioe of the incident Thercfim die 
most tell, at no matter what penonal pain. And 
she suddenly decided to tell. Bat the wooM begin 
bjr eracting fix>m her mother a promise of absolote 
secrecy. She could not have borne that her &thir 
should know of her knowledge. Yes, she would say to 
her mother: ^Mother, Pre got something to tdl 
yon, but you must promise me not to say any« 
thing to anyone about it-^ And then she would 
go to the window or look at a picture while she 
told her mother. Her one desire now was for her 
mother'*8 speedy return, so that she might finidi 
with the affair. At this point she went to sleqi, 
lying on her back, whereas she usually slept on her 
left side. 

She woke up with a start Rain was beating 
on the window nearest the bed. Perhaps it was the 
lain that had wakened her. She was wide awake. 
She rose out of bed, and as she did so the dodi 
in the hall struck twdve. She went to the front 
window, and lifted the blind an indi or so and 
looked out Through the low trees that screened 
the garden from Lawton Street she could see a light 
here and there in windows of the small houses op- 
posite. She could hear the thunder of the electric 
tram in Trafalgar Road. Then the garden gates 
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didced and she descried a mysterious form crossing 
the garden. It was her father, returned fix>m the 
Ghik He had no umfareUa, and his head was bent 
and his hands apparently in the pockets of his over- 
ooat She heard the closing of the front-door.. •• 
What obscure instinct made her creep to her own 
door and listen? She listoied a long time. Not a 
sound, her &iher must have gone straight to the 
dining-room. At last he came upstairs, in hisslip- 
pers, deliberately, calmly; he paused an instant to 
lower the gas on the landing, and went by her door 
to his own room. Then, after an interval, a door 
closed softly; then utter silence in the house. The 
dock in the hall struck half past twdve. 

The first-floor corridors formed a right angle at 
Annunciata*s door. When she stood at her open 
door she looked down the corridor leading to the 
head of the prindpal stairs, and the flight of stairs 
from the first-floor to the second-floor ran paralld 
with this corridor, the stairs beginning just opposite 
her door. On the left of the same corridor were 
two doors, of a small spare bedroom and of the 
day-nuxseiy, and finally the recess leading to the 
bathroom. The other corridor was broader and more 
important; it cut through the main part of the 
house and ended in a window. Starting from this 
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comer, there were, first, Annunciata^s door, then the 
door of her mother^s bedroom, and then that of her 
father'^B bedroom. Her parentis bedrooms commun- 
icated one with the other, and indeed the door 
giving access to her mother^s room fix^m the corridor 
was always locked, her mother entering and leaving 
by her father^s room, which was a comer room 
corresponding to Annondata^s. On the opposite 
side of the corridor were two doors, of the night 
nmrsery and of Ren^^s bedroom. These two rooms 
also inter-communicated, and at night the door 
between them was left open so that Ren^ might 
have cognisance of anything unusual in the nursery ; 
the unusual often happened in that nursery. The 
door between the corridor and Ren^^s bedroom was 
exactly opposite Mr. Feams^ door. 

The idea of the proximity of those two doors 
seised the pure girl and as it were gripped her by 
the throat. There in the night all was changed; 
the simplest things became sinister; the most in- 
nocent things became vile. She wanted her mother's 
presence more than she had ever wanted anjrthing 
in all her life. She could hear nothing whatever, 
and yet the strange mysterious instinct to go out 
into the corridor was veiy strong. The caressing 
pat grew immense with a terrible significance; it 
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pointed to a past, now, and it pointed to a future ; it 
no longer stood by itself. Why had her &ther 
qpoken to her so curtly after dinner? Why had 
Ben^ left the dinner-taUe with such abruptness 
and gone to play the piano in the drawingroom ? 
Benfc never played the piano in the evening, and 
she nearly always lingered at the dinner-table eating 
nuts, of whidi she was very fond. Annundata had 
no dear conjectures ; she could formulate no definite 
surmise. But her soul was filled with a vague and 
inoomprdiensible horror. She loathed herself as she 
recalled Renders smile, Renfe^s ridi curves. And the 
recollection of Renfc redining against two piUows 
with the lamplight on her blonde face and hair, a 
recollection once pathetic enough to rouse her keen 
sympathy, now shocked and repdied her. 

She crept into bed and put her head under the 
doihes, desolate, miserable, and agonised. Heavy 
was the account she had then against her dashing, 
diivalious fitther! She fdt that in a moment of 
criminal indiscretion he had changed the whole of 
her life for her. Her head gradually emerged from 
the dothes and she lay staring with burning, blink- 
ing eyes at the blackness of the ceiling. And the 
dock struck once or twice. 

Then she sat up, as if stabbed. Had she or had 
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she not heard a sound? Was it a door shntting, 
or the creak of a floor under a footstep? Or had 
she fimcied it? She oould not be sure. But now 
some force, apparently external, took hold of her. 
She slipped cautiously out of bed, groped for her 
dressing-gown, and put it on. She tip-toed to the 
door, unlocked it with infinite caiefiil slowness, and 
inch by inch opened it; and listened. Tliere was 
no sound of any kind except the ticking of the 
dock in the halL The gas-jet on the wall between 
the servants^ staircase and the door of the night 
mursery burnt low. It was never turned completely 
out at night lest Ren^ might have need of it for 
the children. Annunciata took courage and stood 
boldly on her mat, and as her eyes grew accustomed 
to the twilight she examined eadi door, leaning for- 
ward. The door of the night nursery had been left 
slightly open, as usuaL Ren^^s door was also ajar; 
her father^s was shut Annunciata was sure that 
when she came to bed Benfc'*s door had been a 
little less ajar. 

The awfiil force not herself (or was it theprofoundest 
part of herself?) impelled her across the corridor to the 
door of the night-nurbery, which she pushed open. 
In that room too a gas-jet was burning blue. She 
hesitated a long time, listening and then she raised 
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the gas. Side by tide in their oots Fnnk and Sep 
were deeping the ezquidte soft sleep of infanqr. 
Their little diubby hands were clendied, and their 
little red pouting lips apart On Sep*s flushed cheeks 
were the marics of the tears that his hard-hearted 
sbter had made him shed. And the repose of these 
two irrepressible organisms was so perfect that it 
was almost impossible to detect their breathing. 
The door between the mursery and Ben^^s bedroom 
was wide open. Annundata coughed discreetly. Then 
she stole into the bedroom. Hie gas fix>m the nur- 
sery illuminated it sufficiently for Annundata to 
make sure that it was empty. The bed had been 
occupied; Ren^^s dothes, indnding the feunous oorsety 
were scattered about 

The perspiration stood on Aunundata^s forehead ; 
conents of electridty seemed to course through her 
flowing hair. Her heart beat like a hammer. She 
tried to listen, and she could hear nothing but her 
heart She had not concdved the possibility of 
sudi suffering as she then endured. After a moment 
she returned to the nursery, lowered the light, and 
with a thousand precautions regained her own room. 
And, arrived there, she fised the door so as to 
leave a crack of a quarter of an inch, and she 
placed her eye to that crack, thus commanding the 
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whole corridor. And with the tremendous, bitter, 
ruthless patience of a woman mortally injured, she 
waited. 

And shortly after the dock had struck two» 
when the first inception of the dawn had already 
changed the black opacity of the corridor window 
to a pale grey, the door of her &ther*s bedroom 
slowly opened, and she saw Ren^ a dishevelled 
and obscene figure pass swiftly across the corridor 
and disi^pear. 

Charles Feams had lived one hour too long. For 
twenty five yean, in obedience to the ever-growing 
tyranny of concupiscence, he had carried on a series 
of intrigues of all kinds. Year by year his power 
over women and his skill in diicane had increased. 
Year by year his sense of honour and of shame had 
dwindled, until he was in a way to become nothing 
but the embodiment of one overmastering and law- 
less instinct And as the drunkard cannot measure 
the depths to which he has sunk, so Charles Feams 
could not measure his d^pndation. He was cap- 
able of committing enormities without realising that 
they were enormities. He had successfully survived 
several minor disasters. He had come to believe 
utterly in his luck and his adroitness. But now 
the supreme disaster had happened. The bomb had 
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bmvt A moment's indiacretioiiy a moment's fblly at 
tiie top of a staircase, had nullified the amaring 
and dabovate ingenoity in deceit of a quarter of 
a centniy. Charies Eeams the tif^trope dancer had 
fiJkn^ and crushed the tender and delicate creature 
irhom alone he purely loved. 



CHAPTER IV 



MOTHSB AND DAVOHTEE 



Thx actual dismtegnttion of the fistbric of fiunily 
ezirtenoe was began by Annundata heneif» unooiiao- 
ioody, the next morning. Acting under the sway 
of an argent instinct whose propriety seemed to her 
to be above argument, she rose very early, and, 
with as many precautions as she had used in the 
night, crept out of her room, across the corridor, 
and into the nmsery. The door between the nursery 
and Mademoiselle^s bedroom was now shut The 
little boys dept, their postures undianged. She did 
not hesitate a moment Putting her arms under 
Sqp first, because he was the younger and becaose 
of the tear-stains on his flushed soft dieek, she 
picked him gently up and carried him, all warm 
and limp, to her own chamber. Then it was FranlL^s 
turn; and a third time she came for their garments, 
and for the sacred indispensable toys whidi diverted 
their owners up to breakfast She closed her door, 
rdieved, and breathless from nervous excitement 
The sleeping boys were side by side in her great bed. 
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imeipeetAnt of the immense turpriae that awaited 
them. Only onoe had the floor of the corridor creaked. 

She dreaaed noiseleaBly, with firequent glances at 
the bed» and as she was fixing the final comb in 
her ti^t-bomid hair, Sep awoke. She sprang to him, 
and stifled with a kiss his amazement at seeing her. 

*Ssh I^ she whispered, smiling sadly into his limpid 
qres, which were dose to hers. **YouVe in my bed. 
Tve brought you, and Frankie too. It^s a secret. 
Kerens yomr gnj horse. ^ 

He had exactly his father's eyes, naughty-twinkl- 
ing, and irresistible; and he had his father^s heavy 
under-lip. The possibilities, nay, the certainties that 
peeped forth out of the innocence of that baby 
afflicted Aununciata. She saw the whole generation 
of babies, boys and girls, of Sep^s age, and she 
thouj^t of what they must come to, and a gust of 
angry protest against the Teiy march of nature swept 
through her. 

Sep put his brown fists into his eyes, sleepily 
inspected the new environment, and then yawned. 

^I don^ want my grey horse,^ he said. **It^s my 
elephant morning.^ 

This aroused Frank. As Annundata leaned her 
long body across them both, kissing them, cuddling 
them, mumbling tender words with her lips on theirs. 
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calming with her hand ihdr tumultuous leg» and 
annsy she was like a cook who has to keep watch 
on two saucepans at once lest either should boil 
over. IF one child cried^ the other would crj^ and 
the whole household would instantly be acquainted 
with the fiui^s. 

Their astonishment was short-lived. They accepted 
Annundata^s bed and Annunciata*s room with the 
philosophic fatalism of their years. 

**Does Mamaselle know?^ Frank cautiously asked« 
pulling at the fine lace of a pillow. 

*< Don't f'AnnunciaU entreated. << No. She doesn't 
You mustn't talk so bud. Havent I told you it's 
a secret? Tm going to take you for a walk.** 

''Where to?** demanded Frank. 

"Where would you like?" 

''Pond^" said Sqi with firmness. 

<<He means the pond in the Park," Frank ex- 
plained. 

'^ Swan," said Sqi. '* And two teeny tiny baby swans." 

''Very well," AnnunciaU agreed. "Well go to 
the Park. But you must get up very quietly, both 
of you, do you hear? Who will get up first?" 

''It's my turn," I^nnk answoed gloomily. He 
would have preferred to get up last, so that he mi^t 
play with the combined toys for a few moments; 
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bat he had a paanon for truth which victimised 
him as often as it defended his rights. 

He slipped out of bed» and Annundata fomid 
his shirt 

^ My socks^ he corrected her, pained. Annunciata*s 
ignorance of the elementary &ct that he put on 
his socks before removing his night-attire astounded 
him. He could not get over it. So the dressing 
proceeded, with many false starts and setbadcs, 
Annunciata^s spine being always bent, and her face 
red, and her thin fingers accommodating themselves 
with a strange clumsiness to unaccustomed tasks. And 
long ere Sep was dad and upright, it was as if the 
angel of confusion had passed through the scrupu- 
lously kept room. A battle might have raged in 
the space between the bed and the washstand. She 
si^ed at the sight of Frank pretending that her 
embroidered night-dress case, whidi had travelled 
under the bed, was a white bear. And she did no 
more than sigh when Sep, his feet entangled in a 
wet towd, subsided on his stomach and broke a 
tortoise-shell comb. But at length they were definite- 
ly dressed. 

*'Now you can sit on the sill and look out of the 
window,"^ she said, *' while I write a note, llien 
well go.'' 
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She went to the little writing-desk, and wrote on 
a lettercard: 

<< Please leave the house as quickly as possible. 
I am looking after the children. Annundata Feams.^ 

The next minute she had put on her hat and 
opened her door. The letter was between her teeth, 
Frank under her right arm, and Sep under her left 
Frank clutched a pair of her gloves. She reached 
the ground-floor with her burdens safely, despite an 
accident with the two cats, who were reposing on 
the top step but one of the stairs. She relinquished 
the children, who now, having taken a fancy to be 
conspirators, were behaving precisely according to 
her wishes. Sunshine was -slanting into the hall 
through the open door of the drawing-room, the 
beam crowded with large motes fix>m a disturbed 
mat. Hie dock ticked as if nothing had happened. 
The morning newspaper had already been pushed 
under the side-door. She led her babes through 
the kitchen, where the cook, new and unsympathetic, 
was blackleading the range, to the larder, where she 
fed them on bread and milk. 

^ Please take this note up to Mademoiselle^s room 
and give it to her,** she said to the cook. 

^ What, now ? As I am, miss?^ Hie cook questioned. 

"Please.** 
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''Well,'* said the cook's Udc, leaTing the kitdieo, 
"IVre been in some queer hooees— ** 

Ontnde, in Tntaigu Roed, Annundata breathed 
laxgely and freely. She let the diildren ran looee 
while she put on her gloves, and then she took 
their hands. At Orange House, a little way down 
on the rij^t, there was a tap on a pane. Annun- 
data looked up, startled and blushing. Her friend 
Hden Pierpoint was at her bedroom window, half 
hidden by a curtain. Helen's face expressed much 
wonder and curiosity, but Annundata only smiled, 
shamefast, and shook her head and went on. The 
Hanbridge car, crammed with workmen and work- 
women, rushed with a roar and a swish up the 
dope. The pavements were dotted with hurrying, 
noisy-footed, preoccupied people, who seemed to 
ignore the singular and pretty sight of the white 
girl leading two blue boys whose little legs took 
two steps to their sister's one. Annundata prayed 
that she might meet nobody she knew. She could 
not imagine herself once again speaking naturally 
to a friend. 

Up in the town the new teira-cotta post-office 
had not opened its absurd portal. The town-hall 
dock showed half-past seven. She stopped. 

•'Pond" said Sep. 
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^Anny,^ Frank enquired^ after a calm inflection 
of her. '* Why are your eyes black ?^ 

She was examining the notice in tiie window of 
tiie post-oiBce. 

^And yon never made us say our prayers eitiier,** 
he added. 

''Pond,^ Sep repeated insistentiy. 

She took ihem, protesting, for a walk in the 
direction of TumhiU, along a road fix>m which the 
town park was clearly vidUe, like a promised land, 
on the right And at eight o^dock, she led them 
back to the post-o£Sce« which was just unbarred, 
and they pushed valiantiy at the swing-door for 
her and fell over a broom that a woman was 
wielding in the vestibule. Annunciata had never in 
her life sent a telegram fix>m a post-office. But a 
kind fate guided her to the dark comer provided for 
the public writing of telegrams, and with a stumpy 
pencil, heavily fettered, she composed a telegram to 
her mother: **Come home at once, Annunciata.^ 

**What*s this name please?^ demanded a girl 
behind the broad, ink-stained counter. 

And Annunciata had to spell her name letter 
hj letter. 

''Sixpence, please.^ 

A telegraph instrument was clicking the whole 
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bdiflid a acreoiy and tiie boj% ofwoome bj 
iha bc^t of tiie eo«mtar and the unpnoedentod 
lajitttiuu i dickiDf^ wliiqiered aolemnlj to eadi 
odier. Annimctata aiB»d the stamps to the ibcm 
and imnmonfrf the boj% who pattered m her wake. 
She Cdt tiiat she hed done all that ooaU be done. 
And aoddenly she was veiy fri^tened, almost 
dnmbfimndedy bj irfiat she had dered to da 
Conseqnenoes begin to shape tiiemsdfes Tagudj and 
hotiuMj benMo her. 

At half pest ten she retuxned home with her 
biothcrs. The bo js were tired, tired of swans, of 
little brown swans^ of flowers, of gravel pies, and 
efen of dioocdate from the slot-mechineB in the 
park didters. And Annnnciata was exhausted 
otterly. She had tasted nothing bat bits of 
diooc^te^ which had nauseated her in the hot 
morning sun. Tlie scuUeiy-maid was cleaning the 
front steps. It was quite wrong that the sculleiy- 
maid should have been cleaning the front steps at 
sudi an hour, but Annunciata was glad to see her 
m tiie porch, because Martha had been an inmate 
of the house much longer than the other servants, 
and had something of the faithful bondslave in her 
ungainly fat body. 
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"^Eh, Miss,"* she observecL <«YouVe that paler 
And she kept the boys off her dean steps with 
smiling protests and gestures of her red arms. 

^Has fisither gone?^ Annimciata asked. 

^ Yes, Miss. He oome downstairs, and drank his 
coffee and hasted off quicker nor ever like.^ 

Mr. Feams was of those incurable persons who 
prefer bed to breakfast To catch him of a morning 
between his bedroom door and the fix>nt-door needed 
the eye of a lynx and the pounce of a cat; one 
moment he was, and the next he was not 

*^ Where is Mademoiselle?^ Annundata^s heart 
beat 

^She ain^t stirred, Miss,^ reph'ed Martha. And 
Annundata seemed to detect a peculiar intonation 
in the girPs voice. 

^'Well, that's a nice thing!"* Frankie remarked. 
'* Who's going to look after us? Nobody can teadi 
us our lessons but Mamzdle.** 

Annundata recovered herself. *<You won*t have 
any lessons this morning. Martha shall play with 
you in the nursery. Take them, will you, Martha. 
Put on a white apron. Now you must be good, 
or dse I shan't take you out any more.^ 

"Rum!" said Frank. "Come on, Sep.** 

Sep was smiling to himself. He was not an 
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impaMoiied talker, lliey caiefiilly left four foot- 
marks on the white steps. 

^ And ask cook to make me some tea,"* Annunciata 
called out, ^and to faring it to me fai the drawing- 
loom* 

She tried to oonTinoe Imself that the domestic 
oiganism showed no signs of the ni^t^s horror. 
Bttt the very aspect of the sensdess chairs straddling 
mi the drawing-room carpet seemed to cry aloud 
that all was changed, and that they were no longer 
the same chairs. The cook brought in the tea with 
an expreasion to indicate that she was not a woman 
to be easily deceived and that she had witnessed 
strange matters aforetime and could hear a thunder- 
storm a hundred miles off. And Annundata^s 
thoughts ran: ^^I have done this. I have done all 
tiiis, without consulting anybody.** And then she 
would ask: ** Ail what?** So she drank her tea. 

At twelve o*clodc, as Mademoiselle had not app- 
eared, she formed the extraordinary resolution to 
visit the governess in her bedroom and command 
her to depart The idea at the back of her mind 
was that Ren^e must on no account meet her mother. 
She ran with mad quivering courage upstairs, and 
burst into Ren^*8 room. And it was empty and 
strange. Ren^e^s two trunks were strapped and 
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labelled at the foot of the bed. Ren^^ theiii had 
gone, leaving her trunks to follow. Annunciata 
took breath. 

After all the night had not been an awful 
dream. Ren^, fleeing secretly at the instance of 
that brief note penned while the boys played on 
the window sill, had admitted her guilt. Annunciata 
went into the garden and questioned the gardener. 
Tes, he had seen Mademoiselle leave the house at a 
quarter past ten. She was canying a small bag, 
and appeared to be in a hurry. 

To avoid meeting her father at lunchi Annunciata 
determined to be unwell. But, just as she re-entered 
the house, the telephone rang its imperious bdL 
By force of habit she answered the calL It was 
her father's voice she heard, cold, grave, hau^ty. 

<< Who's there?** he demanded. 

"Me,** her Ups trembled. 

"What? AnnundaU?'* 

<<Yes, father.** Somehow she tAt ashamed and 
guilty, as thou^ she, and not her father, had sinned. 

"I have to go to Liverpool, on business. I shan^ 
be in for lunch. I don*t know if I shall be bade 
to-night** 

And he rang off, curtly, without another word. 

She was stunned by the rush of events. In a 
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Tinon she aeemed to see Ben^ creeping into her 
hti^n nx>m, and to hear her say: **Look at this 
note that your fine daoghter has sent to me T And 
then the feverish discossion of what the note implied 
and how they should act 

Bradshaw always lay on the ledge under the 
telephone next to the list of telephone-subscribers. 
She tried to discover the times of the trains from 
Krmingham, but with no success. She could not 
decipher the figures on the page, mudi less hit on 
the right pages. With an admirable sense of her 
needs at that moment she issued an ordinance that 
Frank and Sep should lundi with her in the dining- 
room. 

It was towards the end of this perilous meal that 
the door of the dining-room opened swiftly, and her 
mother stood there, a little dishevelled and heated 
fifom the journey. 

**My dear!^ asked her mother abruptly, but in 
a low, restrained tone, <<What ever is the matter?^ 

Annunciata could not speak, though she tried to 
form some words. And the boys stopped eating 
and gazed at her with open mouths, not even 
greeting their mother. Her mother^s presence dioked 
her. The terribleness of what she had done, on 
her own initiative, its irremediability, its audacity, 
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struck her now with overwhehnfaig force. Had she 
remained quiescent, the household would have been 
revolving as usuaL But her action had devastated 
it like an internal fire, and what remained was the 
shell, to deceive onlookers, and them only for a 
little space. 

^Dearest 1^ exclaimed her mother approadung her 
with uplifted, importunate hands. 

No! She could not speak. She could not b^gin. 
She could not control her musdes. And ]ret all the 
morning she had fimded that she was so calm, per- 
fectly mistress of herself. She turned away her diaey 
head with a supreme gesture of impotence, and the 
last thing she saw was a patdi of egg^yolk on 
Sep's bib. 

When she recovered her senses^ she was lying on 
her back on the coudi in the drawing-room, her 
face towards the door, and a faint smell of ammonia 
in her nostrils. The three servants were grouped at 
the door, with alarmed, foolish faces. Her mother 
stood by her side, fiuming her with a Japanese fim 
taken from the mantdpiece. There came from the 
hall a sudden shrill sound of Sep crying. 

^Martha"* said her mother, ^Take them mto the 
garden and keep them good. That will do, thank 
you, she is better now.^ 
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Her mother waved away the aenranti^ shot the 
domr on them and on Sep^s weeping, and retunied 
to the ooudi. 

Annondata stared moomfblly, and seised her hand 
in a limp dasp. 

^This is a nice home-ooming!^ murmnred her 
mother quietly, smiling. << What is it, dear? It seems 
that Mademoiselle has gone.** 

^ Oh, mother,** said Annunciate, in a hmguid, implor- 
ing, invalid^s voice. **I was oUiged to telegraph for 
you.^ She spoke now without difficulty, as if in a 
dream. 

«But why?** 

**Becau8e of Mademouelle — and father.^ The 
last syllables melted into soft tears. 

Her mother dropped her hand, and put the fim 
on the mantelpiece. 

**Tour father?^ Mrs. Feams questioned sharply, 
moving from the sofa. 

Annunciata had to say it, and she said it She 
had to look her mother in the face, and she looked 
her in the face. And the face was drawn, pinched, 
pallid, like the face of a dead mother. 

**They were together, last night,^ she said, ceasing 
to cry. 

** Together, Annunciata?"* her mother repeated, 

11 
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in a hisBiiig voice. <*Aimuiiciata, what do you mean ?^ 
Hie woman croaBed the hearth-rog in three rapid steps. 

"Mother — '^ 

*^I know what you mean, my poor child !^ cried 
Mrs. Feanis. ^I know! I know!^ she reiterated in 
dow^ expiring tones, and sank on to a chair, the 
musdes of her spine rigid. "So that is why yon 
td^raphed! God foigive him! God foigive him!^ 

The make-bdieye was at an end. Unlike the major- 
ity of girls, Annundata had not had to wait until 
she was married and expecting a baby, for her mother's 
explidt recognition of the fact that she had ceased 
to be a child and had looked on existence and under- 
stood. Never till then had a word passed between them 
to compromise, to breathe a stain upon, the assumed 
purity of Annundata^s mind. Never had the sacred 
doors of convention been boldly unbarred that Annun- 
data might glance, were it for an instant, on tlie 
central disquieting mystery and secret cause of lifer's 
contmuance. But now fate had broken down tlie 
owfrierB, and mother and daughter gazed eye to eye 
on the most shocking si^^t that even the wife of 
Charles Feams had ever seen, and ndther pretended 
that Annundata was Uind or incapable of com- 
P'^^ncndon. Annundata was extremdy surprised to 
find how dmple and natural in its profound grief 
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was the avowaL And she was astonished too that, 
without assistauoe, without reflection, by mere in- 
stinct, she had understood so mudi and so im- 
mediately. In a single day the theoretical initiation 
had been began and completed, and accepted by the 
last person in the world likely to accept it 

<<Tell me,"" said her mother, <<Not here? Not in 
this house?"" 

Annunciata nodded, and with a weak hand pointed 
to the ceiling. Tlie bedrooms of her father and 
mother were over the drawing-room. 

^ Surely not!"" Mrs. Feams whispered in accents 
made solemn by the sense of outrage. She put her 
diin in her plump hand, and rested her elbow 
on the arm of the chair, staring at the carpet 
"Surely not!"" 

Annunciata did not insist She pushed back her 
hair with a fatigued, worried movement, and waited. 
She felt herself to be in the midst of a unique 
crisis, a crisis than which she could conceive nothing 
more thrilling and dreadful. And mingled with 
her great distress was a strange, timorous pride — that 
she stood for once on an equality with her mother. 
Annunciata knew herself to be inferior to her mother 
both in intellect and in force of character; she knew 
that this would always be so, that no development 
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on her part would ever change their relative pontiona. 
She had loved and admired her fiitther, but an immeoae 
respect was the basb of her sentiments towards her 
mother, whom in her secret soul she had from her 
earliest years recognised, with the sure, impartial 
judgment of infiuiqr, as the strongest individuality 
in the house. 

**How came you to know anjrthing of this, An- 
nunciata?^ asked Mrs. Feams after a silence. 

The girl turned to lie on her left side, and looked 
her mother candidly in the face, and Mrs. Feams 
raised her eyes and met the glance. 

** Am I to tell you all about it, mamma?** Here 
spoke the mother*s equal, the young woman of the 
world. 

Their mutual glance was prolonged. 

"Yes.** 

And Annunciate, in a tired, drawling voice, related 
the whole episode from the moment of the pat on 
Ren^^s cheek. She spoke naturally, without sdf- 
condousness, without even a blush. She was amaaed 
at her own serenity, amazed that she could relate 
the awfiil thing in a manner so cold-blooded. It 
may appear incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that, while she told it, her father'*s monstrous obli- 
quity seemed to her less a crime than a vagary. 
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S9ie did not in troth know what ahe was talking 
about 

^Tou sent that note up by the cook ?^ 

*^Te8, mamma. Then I took the children out 
fatttantiy.** 

^And did your father see her before he went to 
the office?"* 

•a don^t know." 

Mn. Fearos rose from her diair, and put up her 
hands to take the pins fiom her hat 

*<Did your father say anything else when he 
telephoned?** she demanded, a hat*pin between hor 
teeth. 

^Oh no, mother — he spoke very crossly.** 

The notion gradually formed in Annunciata*8 mind 
that her mother had exhibited rather less than the 
utmost degree of surprise at the disastrous news. 
The girl was not deceived by her mother*s calm. 
She had a little expected her to remain calm. But 
there was something subtle and unseizable in her 
mother*s manner that implied, if not a faint premo- 
nition, at any rate a previous foreboding fear, born 
of past experience. And Annunciata saw her father*s 
charming way with women in a new and sinister 
light Had he then always been one of those wicked 
rakes that . . ? And had her mother always known and 
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suffered ? And had her parents lived always a double 
existence under her unsuspecting ejes? 

She was filled with a fierce and dangerous curio6ity» 
which almost compelled her to say to her mother: 
^Mother, you do not seem very surprised.^ 

But she dared not Happily her awe of her 
mother was stronger than the impulse. 

There was a screeching yell from the garden, then 
a silence, then a series of yells crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo: which phenomena could only mean that 
Sep had fallen flat on some stony substance and 
really hurt himselfl 

^* If you^re quite recovered, dear,^ said Mrs. Feams 
in a cold and even tone, do go and look after those 
boys, and send Martha in. By the way, your aunt 
is better.** 

It was a singular dose to the interview. 

During the afternoon Mra Feams disappeared from 
view. Annunciata conscientiously occupied herself 
with the boys. She played with them, she gave 
them a lesson and their supper, and she put them 
to bed, early. And then the desire to see her 
mother again overcame her. She went quietly into 
her father^s bedroom, whose perfect orderliness showed 
no trace of the night's history, and through the 
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open dcx>r leading to the inner nx>m the saw a 
fonn seated on the edge of the bed there. The 
pale green blind was drawn and the chamber in 
shadow. She advanced on tip-toe, with beating heart 

**Mother!^ she cried aloud, and flung her arms 
ronnd that soft neck, and pressed her girlish bosom 
against the ridi breasts that once had fed her. 
Her mother, with dry eyes, was sobbing painfully. 
Annundata kissed her eyes with a wild spiritual 
abandonment, and they wept together in a dose 
and ecstatic embrace. 

*^Mother!^ the girl whispered throu^ her tears, 
^* YouVe been hereallby yourself for hours and hours !^ 

And Mrs. Feams nodded, drawing breath hysteri* 
caUy through her nostrila. 

^'Mother dearesti I did rig^t, didnt I? I 
conldn^t let her touch Frank and Sep again, could I?** 

^You did quite right, my darling.^ 

There was a knock at the outer door. 

*<6o and see^ said Mrs. Feams. 

A tdegram had come from the master of the 
house to the effect that he could not return that 
nig^t Annundata, having read it first, offered it 
to her mother in silence. 

*' Mother,^ she said, ^you need someone to talk 
to, to consult^ 
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''Who is there I can talk to?'*a8ked Mn. Feane, 
with apparently a touch of qrnicism. 

''There is Mr. Ridware.** 

"Oh, no! I can^t bother Mr. Ridware with my 
tronbles.^ 

"You ought to have someone^ mamnia»'* Annua- 
data persisted. 



CHAPTER V 



AFTSRKOOll AMP KIOHT 



Thx same afternoon, Lawrence Ridware xetumed 
6om midday dinner to the office on Grater^s hi^- 
geared bicycle. He had foigotten it in the morning. 
At the comer of Holbom and Chancery Lane he 
passed Paul Pennington, carrying his indispensable 
little shiny black bag; and there was a look of 
prim and temperate satisfaction on Penningtonls 
face which caused Lawrenoe*s heart to sink. It was 
the eneigy of Penningtoui his passion for doing 
things instantly whidi had to be done, that dis- 
turbed Lawrence. An action for divorce having 
been decided, Pennington took it in hand at once. 
That very morning Pennington had told him that 
there was no reason why the petition should not 
be heard early in the Midiaelmas Sittings. Penning- 
ton had asked him for the address of the landlady 
at Manifold, and also for a photograph of his wife 
Lawrence hod replied with a certain unreasonable 
relish that Pennington would have to wait for a 
photograph till the afternoon. But Pennington 
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xeminded him that a photograph of some lady had 
been lying about Lawrenoe^s xoom for yean — it had 
fOiriTed even the brief teign of the late Thomaa— 
and was now probably in one of the drawen of his 
desL Was not that the portrait of Mrs. Ridware? 
It was. Pennington himself found it in a lower 
drawer, together with a foigotten volume of lUtif 
de la Bretonne and a number of the Bibliophile. 
Pennington dusted it, and put it in an envelope 
and pocketed it ^ I can just catch the 10.88 for 
Manifold,^ Pennington had said, hastening away. 
Why could not Pennington have waited a few days? 
This despatch annoyed Lawrence; but he could not 
protest; he could only thank Pennington for being 
so assiduous. 

And now Pennington was returned from his mission. 

Lawrence carried the biqrde upstairs with a rush, 
so that he might be ready to receive Pennington 
calmly in his own room. He felt himself to be 
very nervous. He swore at himself for being thus 
nervous on no pretext whatever. But his profiuiity 
worked no cure. Fortunately, only Gater was in 
the office, and Grater was too interested in the 
reappearance of his bicycle to notice the rider. 
With a word of thanks for the loan Lawrence went 
strait to his room and sat down. Throu|^ the 
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half-open door he saw Pennington oome into the 
artided-derks* oflBoe^ pat down his bag^ diange 
his ooat« and sheathe his cuffs in note paper. 
Pennington then made an entry in the petty cash 
book (whidi he keptX unlocked a drawer, put some 
money into it, and locked it No doubt he was 
dealing with the expenses of the journey to Manifold. 
Pennington'^s precise manner of manipulating a bundi 
of keys was always irritating to Lawrence. To see the 
young man turn a key with a snap, withdraw the 
bunch, and drop it into his pocket would sometimes 
make Lawrence grind his teeth. It reminded him, 
in some preposterous way, of the Scribes and Sadducees. 

Pennington took a paper out of his bag and 
entered Lawrence^s room, shutting the door. 

''Wdl,** he said, Tve got everything.** Hedidnot 
smOe. He had the fitting gravity of an undertaker. 

^You have?** Lawrence exclaimed, flushing. 

<<Yes. She wouldn*t talk at first** 

"Who woukin*t?** 

'<Mrs. Malkin, the landlady. Your wife— Mrs. 
Ridware— had evidently made a most fistvouraUe 
impression on her.** 

^'Indeed!** said Lawrence. There it was ag^ — 
another instance of Fhyllis*s skill in imposing on 
people. 
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"^Bot I 80O1I made her tee raaoiL I toU lier 
that anjway she would be sobpoemed and have to 
go to LondcHL And I also pointed out to her 
that if it transpiied at the trial that she was an 
imwilliiig witness, that rerj fiict would giro her 
house a bad reputation, because everyone would say 
that she had oonniyed. I told her that the only 
way for her to save the reputation of her house, 
was to do ereiything she oonld to hdp us to get 
at the troth.'* 

Pennington paused for admiration of this diplomacy. 

**Very good,^ said Lawrence, looking up at him 
as he stood correct and Tirtnous behind the desk. 

**She*s a regular landlady. That knocked her. I 
got ereiything out of her, aujd whaVs more, I made 
her sign a note of her evidence.^ 

•"Did you? What does she say?"" 

«ni read it to you.^ 

Lawrence wanted to say: ^Nb, let me read it 
myself.^ But he could not faring himself to do so. 

And Pennington read: 

^^Mj name is Mary Malkin. I keep a boarding 
house at No. 8 Dam Terrace, Manifold. Mr. Emery 
Greatbatch has frequently stayed in my house at 
holiday times for several years past He has a 
laige bed-sittingroom. On the Thursday before last 
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Good mday he came in the morning, by arrange- 
ment. He then told me that a lady would oome 
to take tea with him cm Good Friday, and I was 
to get something nice lor tea. Tlie lady came. 
She was Tailed. But I took the tea up myself and 
saw her. Hie photograph shown to me this morning 
is her portrait She left about nine o^dock. They 
ndther of them left the room during that time. 
Blr. Greatbatch did not accompany her when she 
went'" 

Pennington coug^ied, glancing up from the paper. 

"^As a matter of fact** he said, <«I asked her if 
there were any signs of disorder in the room when 
she came up to dear the tearthings away afterwards. 
But she said it was too dark to see. She stuck to 
that for some tim^ and then she admitted that 
the bed might hare been unmade and remade. I 
saw the room. It omtains a large bed and a 
80& and many other things. However, that doesn^t 
matter. The inference is suflBciently strong, and 
besides there^s a lot more evidence. She goes on: 
^The lady came again for tea on Easter Sunday. 
Mr. Greatbach didn^t ring afterwards, and the servant 
didn*t go up to dear the things away. I asked the 
servant at ten o^dock if the lady had gone and she 
said she didn't know. I went upstairs quietly and 
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listened outride the doatf and heard talkiQC^ but 
there was no light in the xoom. It was a man and 
a woman talking, very low. I then went to bed. 
I had a made-np bed in the front parlour, it being 
holiday time. I stayed awake till two oVdock, and 
will swear that no one left the house before two 
o^dock, because the parlour opens on to the lobby 
and the door was ajar. At four o^dock I was wakened 
by the front-door banging. Ihe next morning 
Mr. Greatbatch rang for his breakfast to be biougiht 
up to him at eight o^dock, and there was no one 
in the room but him. Ihe servant had got up at 
six. Therefore the lady in question must have left 
the house between two o*dock and six. I—*** 

'^That^s enough,^ Lawrence murmured, his sensi- 
bQities utterly outraged. He was so ashamed and 
distressed that he had no emotion left to be angry. 

** Yes, isn't it?^ said Pennington, with cahn satis- 
&ction. <<But there's more: *I do not remember 
exactly—'''. 

^^Flease don't read any more," Lawrence requested 
in a trembling voice. 

Pennington gazed at him over the edge of the 
paper, apparently astonished. But it did not take 
Pennington more than five minutes to grasp a situ- 
ation. He flattered himself on his perspicadty. 
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Afaroptly he folded up the paper. 

^TU write to agenti by to-ni^t's port,"" he Mid 
in a low tone, **with this. They do eveiythingy 
yon know, in matrimonial caaea. We shall have 
the petition down by retnm. As for the aflMavit 
in support — By the way, heie^s that photograph, 
shall you keep it?^ 

He left the room, dosing the door very gently, 
as thou|^ he had been leaving a sick room. With 
all his virtues he had his moments of humanity. 

A few minutes later Lawrence, in a forlorn efibrt 
to induce himself to work, rose and went into Mr. 
Feams* office in search of several bundles of papers 
and Prideaux^s Conoeyandng. As he passed through 
Pennington^s room he had a g^pse of Pennington, 
whose penholder slanted inwards from ri^^t to left 
in a manner distressingly pedogogic^ writing his 
attendances for the morning. And he could read 
on the blue draft paper : ^ P. D. A. Division, Rid- 
waie V. R. and GreatbatdL Journey to Manifold and 
attending Mrs. Malkin.^ It seemed].to Lawrence^ so 
rapid was the apparent mardi of events, that he was 
already in the midst of the Divorce Court, already 
entangled in the undergr o wth of procedure ; and yet 
the action had not even been commenced. In his 
principalis room, instead of looking for papers, he 
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dropped into his principalis pivoted arm-diair and 
laid his arms on the desk. He was sick, weaij, 
disgusted. The evidence whidi Pennington had col* 
lected revolted him. Phyllis defiling herself in a 
lodging-house, with all the miserable accompaniments 
of secrecy, shame, deceit, and genteel squalor I Bbd 
Phyllis been some other mane's wife, he would have 
been more philosophical He would have put con- 
ventional morality in its proper place, neither too 
low nor too high. He would probably have said 
that everyone concerned was to be pitied, and that 
to distribute blame was inept He mi^t gently 
have asked what it mattered after all, since sorrow 
was the very woof of life. For Lawrence was capable 
of sitting on a throne with renowned poets and sages. 
But because Phyllis happened to be his, he suffered 
cruelly. His instincts rose up and inflicted on his 
intellect the worst defeat his intellect had ever known. 
And yet he had not loved Phyllis for years. Now 
he hated her bitterly. 

Tliere was a rush along the passage, and Charles 
Feams, a surprising, violent figure, took the room 
as it were by assault Feams was supposed to have 
gone to Liverpool two hours before on business of 
which the staff* knew nothing. 

** Stopped at last moment!^ he growled angrily. 
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^Missed traiiL Get out of my way please. What 
aze you doing here^ Ridware?^ 

^rm looking for papers,^ said Lawrence^ hau^- 
tily, but quitting the chair in haste. 

**Here! Send Gater out to cadi me thfa cheque 
wiU you?'' 

And Feanis pulled a cheque-book from a drawer, 
filled it in for twenty pounds, and gave it to Lawrence. 

<«You haven't endorsed iV 

^Oh! HeU!'' the principal exclaimed, savage. 
**Tell him to run. I must catch the three train 
at Knype."" 

Feams fumed at the threshold of his room fior 
five minutes awaiting Gater's return, and at last 
went out to meet the boy on the stairs, after whidi 
he was no more seen. When Gater came in, 
breathless, Gater winked at Clowes, and Clowes 
winked at Gater. Of the entire staff Pennington 
alone did an honest afternoon's worL 

When Lawrence reached home in the evening, it 
was Cousin Sarah Ridware who opened the door for 
him, and the old woman had a peculiar expression 
of triumph on her &ce. 

Addressed as cousin by the brothers, Sarah Rid- 
ware was more correctly the cousin of their father. 

IS 
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She was one of those needy and mMJigfingnMliiii 
relations of which a fiunilj indomitably ascendii^g 
in the social scale has almost the rij^t to be 
ashamed. She stood at the level of Lawrence^ 
grand&ther, a potter^ fireman of thrifty habits who 
died in 1862. And, with the brothers, she was aD 
that remamed of the blood. She had obstinatdy 
refhsed to rise with Lawrenoe^s fiither, who had 
become a travdler and, just before his death, manager^ 
for the historic potting finn of Boones. To be even 
an errand boy at Boones conferred respectability in 
the seventies. And when Ridware senior passed 
away he had half a column in the SignaL Bat 
Sarah, who never married, was as miambitious as she 
was unsusceptible to the spirit of change. She had 
a mind of incredible narrowness, and her indepen- 
dence was ferocious. At sixty she lived in two 
rooms of a cottage between Hanbridge and Khype, 
and supported herself by a needle that was indefat- 
igable. She had conserved the simple customs of her 
unde the fireman. She was astoundingly proud, 
espedaUy on the way to church in black silk. She 
would not accept presents of money from her nq)hew8. 
She would not call on Lawrence. But she expected 
Lawrence to call on her firom time to time and 
praise her tea, whidi somehow was invariably stewed. 
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Mark also dared not foif^et her during his sojonms 
in the district. She sniffed at the grandeur of the 
brothers, yet her own importance by some ingenuity 
fed itself therefrom. Her attitude said: **Look at 
the splendour of what I scorn !^ Phyllis had paid 
her one visit, of state, and had absolutely declined 
to renew the experience. Sarah^s unique comment 
was that she, Sarah, was not fine enough for some 
folks — with their airs. 

Lawrence had gone to her on the previous evening. 
She had been shocked, desolated, and delighted by 
his news, and enormously flattered by his request 
that she should temporarily keep his house. She 
had made her consent a great favour, but she had 
gone with him nearly at once, he carrying a tiny 
tin trunk of hers with a most uncomfortably thin 
handle. As a fact, she loved Lawrence, though her 
love was of a highly singular kind. In a museum 
of affections it would have agitated expert amorists, 
as a specimen of a plant presumed to be extinct wiH 
agitate botanists. 

That night she had spoken no word to the serv- 
ant Maggie, but she had vouchsafed to Lawrence 
that she could not abide wenches! The tin trunk 
contained chiefly clean white aprons, one of which 
she had donned immediately on arrival. Before retir- 
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ing to bed she had read a chapter of the Bible aloud 
to Lawrence. She was tall aod flat, with wiry giejr 
hair and blue eyes, and she did not wear spectadea. 

<^ WeU,"* she bqpn in her thin voice, having opened 
the door to Lawrence on the second evening. ^^Heiet^a 
a nice how d*ye do! Her^s sent a man with a cart 
up for her things. I pretty soon padced him off 
about his business, I can tell you.^ 

"Who has sent?** 

^Her! I told him to come again when the mas- 
ter was at home.^ 

When did the messenger oomeP^ 

" He has but just gone.** 

"No note or anything?^' 

^ Yes. A note to the servanif if you please^ tdlin* 
^<^t things her wanted— in the wardrobe, and in 
th*chest o* drawers, and a fan, and a dress-basket"* 

"Is the man coming back?"* 

^He said as he should. He's no doubt at the 
public down yonder, swilling." 

Td better tell Maggie to put the things together 
At once.** 

Cousin Sarah paused. 

"Maggie's gone,"* she said, shortly and firmly. 

"Gone? What forr 

**I told ye I was none for wenches, lad. Hert 
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gone home. Fd liefer do the work myself, big as 
th^ house is, than stand by and see a trollop dallying 
round.^ 

Lawrence made no answer. He shut the front 
door, hung up his hat, and stifled a sigh. 

** Supper ready ?^ he asked. 

''It will be by the time you are,^ said cousin 
Sarah. <' Tm toasting a bit of cheese.^ 

The supper comprised toasted cheese, the fleshy 
remains of dinner, thick bread-and-butter, part of a 
fruit-pie, and tea, which cousin Sarah had succeeded 
in stewing; aU the courses were sen^ simultaneously. 
It was a repast ot her father^s infancy, distributed 
by Sarah'*s bony and needle-blackened hands with 
their bitten finger-nails. Lawrence ate parts of it 
without comment. Like most narrow-minded people, 
cousin Sarah dwelt happily in the absolute convic- 
tion of being right upon every subject on which she 
put herself to the trouble of forming an opinion. 
The mere expression on her face was a proof of her 
certitude that the meal was an ideal meaL She was 
never disturbed by doubts, either concerning the 
ultimate destiny of the universe or the best manner 
of making tea. Lawrence therefore merely determin- 
ed to abandon the tenancy of the house and to find 
lodgings as soon as possible. 
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<^Eh, lad,"^ she observed in the middle of a desert 
of silence. *^I never thought as a Ridware would 
ha^ come to this! I never thou|^t itl^ Whidi remark 
was honestly meant to comfort him in his marital 
misfortune. 

The return of Fhyllis^s messenger diverted him 
from the fruit-pie. He went dully upstairs, and 
began to put into the dress-basket the various things 
which his wife had demanded. Cousin Sarah helped 
him» criticising Afrs. Ridware^s linen and dresses by 
means of facial contortions. Then there was a ring 
at the door. 

^'Bless us!"* said Cousin Sarah. 

^m go,** said Lawrence. Fhyllis*s messenger was 
waiting in the hall, a self-condous young man who 
twirled his cap in his hands under the hall lamp. 

Lawrence opened to Annundata Feams. She stood 
there^ tall, slim, pale, distinguished, with the aspect 
of a heavenly visitant, of some creature fragile and 
angelic, exquisitely and marvellously different from 
cousin Sarah, and so young, so touching in her 
youth. She was a sight to startle Lawrence at sudi 
em hour, and he jumped with apprehension. He 
thought of what Phyllis had shamefully said, and 
how strange were the hazards of life. 

**Grood evening, Mr. Ridware,** she spoke quickly 
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and nervously, ^^Fm sorry to trouble you, but mother 
would be very glad if you would go and see her.^ 

**Why, of courser he replied ^<Do cx>aie in, 
Miss Feams.^ 

^*No, thank yqu/* she murmured ^I won^ oome 
in. I mustn^t stay.^ 

'*Your mother wants to see me to-night?** 

^If it isn^t troubling you too much.** 

^Can you wait five minutes? Ill come with you 
now,** he said. 

*'I won*t wait,** she answered ^FU go on, thank 
you, and tell mother you^re coming^ 

And she departed, with no more words, very my- 
steriously. 

'« What's up?^ he thouf^t, frightened. And he 
ran upstairs. ** Cousin Sarah,*^ he said, ** Fve got to 
gp down to Feams*s immediately. You can finish 
with those things. The man will carry the basket 
downstairs. FU be back soon.** 

He hurried after Annunciata, without listening to 
Sarah*s response. In a moment he saw the girPs 
white figure before him in the dark road, hastening 
downwards towards the b'ghts of Bleakridge and 
Bursley. His first impulse was to overtake her. 
But some shyness, some fear, held him back, and at 
a distance of fifty yards he followed her under a 
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starry sky all the way to Bleakridge. At Fearna* 
garden gate he hesitated, and then went forwaid* 
Annunciata herself answered his ring^ as he had ans- 
wered hers. 

** You have been quick,^ she smiled faintly. ^It*s 
yery kind of you. Mother^s in the drawing-room-— 
this way." 

He hung up his hat. 

^Nothing wrong, I hope,** he Tentured. 

She lifted her eyebrows, opened the door of the 
drawing-room, and vanished. 

Alma Feams was leaning against the mantelpiece 
when Lawrence went into the room. She wore a 
cream-coloured dress, with a broad waistband of 
creased silk curving to upper and lower points in 
firont. The lace-finished sleeves were rather shorty 
showing her plump forearms. She looked pre-em- 
inently a comfortable woman, with a certain elegance 
in her embonpoint; and the graciousness of her heart 
expressed itself in her face. The permanent cast of 
her features showed an attitude of mind which, while 
not unhappy, was calmly and contentedly melan- 
choly, with the melancholy that comes less from ex- 
pectation having been disappointed than from expeo* 
tation having been restrained by the force of reaaoiL 
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She was mature; she knew what human nature 
was; die had soflered; she had had derea children* 
Her girihood was bdbind the mist of time. Andyetnow 
and then she would make some gesture, or some naive 
g^bnoe would flash in her brown eyes, that rolled 
away the years, and left her for an instant as girlish 
as Annundata. She had in particular an unconscious 
habit of throwing her head back after putting a 
question, a habit that was most curiously agreeable. 
Stnmgers thought her stiff and chilly, but if acquain- 
tance ripened they were soon amazed that they could 
ever have thou|^t so, for her illimitable s]rmpathy 
was really the most salient thing about her. 

She welcomed Lawrence^ and thanked him, with all 
the generous warmth of her disposition. She pulled 
a chair into position for him with her strong arm, 
and gave him a cigarette, and struck a match and 
held it with a jewelled hand. He felt as though he 
was an invalid and she was spoiling him as an in- 
valid has a right to be spoilt. A morceau de salon 
of Chamin^de^s stood on the open piano, and lying 
on a smaU table was a reprint of Alexander Smithes 
Dreamthorp. Not in Lawrence^s house would such 
examples of the brilliant secondrate have been found 
conspicuous, and his highly sensitive taste recoiled 
from them. Nevertheless he said to himself that 
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Mn. Feanis* sheer goodness and the personal dis- 
tinction that she exhaled were worth more than all 
the artistic taste in the world. He would, at that 
instant, have sacrificed his whole intellectaal and 
aesthetic equipment in exchange for the assurance of 
passing the rest of his life in the atmosphere that ha 
was hreathing then* Mr& Feams had good blood 
and a kind heart: the two tilings that Phyllis ladced. 
And he, the grandson of a potter'^s fireman, possessed 
emphatically the aristocratic temper. When he was 
differentiating between a masterpiece and an imitaticm 
of a masterpiece, you could see that he had the nos- 
trils of an aristocrat. 

'^Tm going to do something very unusual,^ said 
Mrs. Feams, sitting down in the middle of the 
sofa. 

^ Are you P he returned, full of apprdiensions. 

'^Yes. Tm going to ask you to let me talk to 
you about an extremely delicate matter.^ 

** Either Feams has spoken to her,^ he reflected, 
''or Phyllis has been here and made an appeal for 
interference.^ 

All the way down from Toft End, he had fimded 
something of the sort, and now he was sure. He 
resigned himself. If he could tolerate interference 
firom anybody he could tolerate it from Mrs. Feams. 
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He was, moreover^ oonvinoed of his power to per- 
suade her that divorce was the sole possiUe course. 
He knew her commonsense, her openness of mind. 
Stilly he rq^retted that her quidc kindliness should 
have misled her into a futile enterprise. It grieved 
him to disappoint her. He wondered, as he had 
often wondered, whether her mother, dead a dozen 
years, had ever told her the strictly concealed history 
of his birth — ^that strange contradictory passage in 
his virtuous father^s career — and if so, whether herein 
was the origin of Mrs. Feams* special sympathetic 
goodness to himself. For old Mrs. Leigh had been 
the only individual in the Five Towns cognisant of 
that affair. He rather hoped that Mrs. Leigh had 
indeed confided in Alma Feams. 

As he said nothing, Mrs. Feams proceeded: 

'*It was Annunciata who suggested sending for 
you. I said no. But she insisted and I gave way. 
And do you know, I wish I had not given way, 
now.** She smiled timidly. 

**So do I!** thought Lawrence. ^Annunciata 
discussing my divorce!** He blushed with shame. 

** Tomorrow,** said Mrs. Feams, and then paused, 
^'I am leaving this house.** 

Her tone, and the faint tremor in her voice on 
the first word, seemed to convict him suddenly of 
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the most stupid blindness. He stined uneasily as 
his mind groped about for new bearings. 

«With my children,'* Mrs. Feams added. 

**You are leaving Mr. Feams?^ he asked, on a 
note of the extremest astonishment. 

She leaned forward to him, with her elbows on 
her knees, the forearms horizontal and the hands 
restlessly clasping each other. 

^'Surely you aren't so very surprised!'* she said 
quietly. 

««Well— " he temporised. 

^Are you?*** she insisted. 

^No,** he bluntly answered. *<At least, I am, 
and I am not** 

^You mean, I suppose,'' she remarked coldly, 
sitting up straight, ^that as I have lived here so 
long, I might have stayed a little longer." 

^That's not quite what I mean, but it's near 
enough. Fm very sony to hear this." 

<«Was Charlie's manner at all strange in the 
office to-day?" she demanded. 

**I thought he was excited," said Lawrence, ^just 
before he went to Liverpool. He's not coming back 
then, to-night?" 

Mrs. Feams shook her head. **1{ he were, I 
should not be here now." 
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<*rm veiy sony,** he repeated. He could think 
of nothing ehe to say. He had a feeling of profoond 
and contemptuous anger against Feams, bnt he could 
not express that to Feams^s wife. For the rest, he 
was puzzling to discover what might haye been the 
last and worst of his emplo7er'*s iniquities. 

^Yovt see,^ said Mrs. Feams, ^*I know CSiarlie. 
Nobody knows him as I do. I expect many people 
think Fm blind, and say* Poor thing !^ Hehasneaily 
always been very nice to me, thou|^ he has often 
made me suffer frightfully. I liked him. I was com- 
fortable with him. When I came into a room and 
he was there, I had a feeling of pleasure. I under* 
stand him. I know his faults, periiaps better than 
I do my own. I knew he used to go after other 
women. When I first realised that, it almost killed 
me. But I got accustomed to it. You may think 
Fm a very strange woman, and perhaps I am, but 
yet I don^t think I am. Yes, I got accustomed to 
it Yoii see, I have had a comfortable feeling with 
Charlie. I can^t explain it It^s love, I suppose. I 
was sure he admired me tremendously. You know, 
Mr. Ridware^ — ^her voice became exquisitely soft 
^ — one can^t have everything in this world. One 
has to make the best of it So I got accustomed to 
it What could I have done? He couldn't be cured. 
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yoQ know. He's incanUa I used to wait fot him 
to oome back to me. He always did.* 

**But now?^ 

She bit her lip, and looked at tiie flro wa e en. 
^CSiailie has ceased to be a gentleman. I trusted 
him absolutely. But I was wrong. I see now that 
men like my poor Charles can't be expected to 
remain gmtlemoi for ever... I went away from the 
house to see my sister in Birming^iam with the 
most perfect confidence. And in my absence, Mr. 
Ridware, my husband makes love to the governess, 
here, in the house, and he is so dumsy^ or care- 
less, or callous — call it what you liko— that the 
person who has the task of telling me about it 
when I come home is my own daughter. What can 
one do?'' 

She was tapping with her foot on the carpet 

*'It is terrible!" Lawrence ezdained in a low 
▼oice. «I had no idea—" His face was working 
and there was a sUght haze before his eyes. The 
world seemed to be fall of odious and revolting 
«wwality and of its victims. Life stank. And here 
was this soft and delicate foigiving creature outraged 
to such a point that she could forgive no more! 
And upstairs, hidden away somewhere, there cowered 
a young girl, who should surely be deemed as much 
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a martyr as her mother. He did not forget his 
own woes. He added these others to them. 

** Fm telling you all this,^ said Mrs. Feams, gazing 
at him again. **I don^t know why I should. I 
hope you don^ mind. Of course you^re in Charlie^s 
office, and it might make difficulties between you 
and him, if he knew — ^I ought to have thought of 
that^ 

** Please don'^t think of that for a moment,^ 
Lawrence urged fiercely. **Not for a moment! In 
the first place Mr. Feams isn^t the sort of man to 
be mean, and in the second place I shouldn^t care 
a pin if it did make difficulties.^ 

^I really couldn^t think of anyone whom I could 
talk to as well as tou. I have some women-friends 
from whom I could be sure of sympathy, but I 
wanted more than sympathy to-night. And besides, 
I would sooner talk to a man. Now you think I 
ought to leave, don^t you? After what has occurred, 
we could never live here again on the same terms. 
Imagine Annundata! Isn^ it awful?^ 

'^She — do you mean to say that, supposing you 
brought an action against Mr. Feams, she would 
have to give evidence?^ 

Mrs. Feams nodded. ^ I feel just as if it wasn^t 
real,^ she said, with a shiver. ^But it is real. It 
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IB real And do 700 know, I oa^ to luvte ^ 

it That* 1 what I was wroof^ I was a i 

At the bottom of my aouly Tm not at all uma iwd 

that it*i occurred.^ 

<« Aren't you?"* he aaid tympatheticBny. And 
quite suddenly the Intenriew Bgemed to diift to a 
modi more intimate plane, and his constnint 
vanished. 

'^No,'* she asserted stoutly. ""Not at alL"* 

<« WeUt"* he said, << You are certainly quite lig^ 
to go, and to take your duldren. In fiict, that is 
tiie only thing you can do. 

^ Fm relieved you think so. But it^ past aigniii^ 
I would do almost anything for Oiarlie, and I can% 
tell you how soiry I am there's no way out ct it. 
But after all, it isn't my &ult And I have my 
children to think of, especially Annunciate, Sof^ose 
I did pass this over, for the sake of — Oh, no! no! 
no!'' She made a wild gesture with her handsi 
**T1ie idea is ridiculous. Our manied life is ended. 
Foor Oiarlie has finished it Now will you tdl me 
a good solicitor I can go to?** 

"For the divorce?" 

<" It won't be divorce, will it?** she asked. Idont 
understand these things. But I thought it would 
only be judicial separation. I was under the im* 
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pressioD that for a wife to get a divorce ihe has to 
prove cruelty or desertion.** 

••That is so,** 

••What a shame i^ She jumped up from the 
sofa in the swift heat of her protest 

••Yes, it's a shame,"* Lawrence agreed. ••But 
there's •legal' cruelty. And I think — Fm not sure— 
that adultery in the housdiold is legal cruelty.'* 

He stumbled over the phrase; he had the usual 
masculine cowardice about crystallising a shameful 
thing in a definite form of words. 

••It ought to be," said Birs. Feams. ••! hope it 
is. A judicial separation is neither one thing nor 
the other. What I need for the sake of my children 
is a real and final separation, a divorce. I did not 
think I could get it, but if I can, so mudi the 
better. Now what about a solicitor ?" 

••Oh!" Lawrence answered. ••You must go to 
Brsdwells, and see Cyples." 

••Cyples? Yes, he's very good, isn't he?" 

•• He's the best in this district But if you are 
going away, perhaps you'd prefer a complete stranger. 
Where do you mean to go to?" 

••I thought of Folkestone or Sandgate. Emily 
is at school at Folkestone. Annunciata suggested 
Llandudno. But in another six or eight weeks half 

IS 
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Bunley will be at Llandudno. We must be by 
ourselves for a long time.^ 

''Exactly,'' he agreed. 

''And Tve lived in Trafalgar Road here all my 
life!'' she said. In silence he put the end of hb 
cigarette in an ash-tray by the side of Dreandhofp. 

"Then peihaps you'd like the name of a good 
solicitor in Folkestone?" 

"No," she said. It would be the same as going 
to a strange doctor. I think I should prefer Brad- 
wells. Indeed I believe old Mr. Bradwell used to 
act for my father up to the time when I married 
Qiarlie. Then what business there was went to 
Qiarlie. We can meet somewhere, no doubt, they 
and L" 

"Anyhow Folkestone will be handy for London. 
Their London agents will attend to things, you know." 

There was a silence. Mrs. Feams stood on the 
hearthrug, leaning slightly forward. Lawrence tried 
to think of some way of helping her, of expressing 
his sympathy by more than words. But he could 
not She appeared so equal to the emergency, so 
conversant with her own mind, so capable, and so 
fearless, that to ofier aid would have had the dr 
of an impertinence. 

"I suppose the governess has gon^" he said. 
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''Yes,'* replied Mn. Fearns absently, << She had 
the grace to leave us.^ And in this sentence he 
fiuQcied he could detect a faint but bitter touch of 
scorn. She dropped her arms heavily. ''Oh,^ she 
burst out, ''It's the trial! It's the trial that I 
dread. I don't feel this. — ^No, really^ I don't seem 
to fed it yet I only feel tbed. But when I think 
of the trial, I feel side. Still, we are in for it, and 
it has to be gone through. It will be just as bad 
for C3iarlie. Worse indeed!" 

''Tlie wisest thing," observed Lawrence, ''is not 
to think in advance. Tomorrow you are going 
away. Tliink only of that Dont look further than 
Folkestone. What train are you taking? Have you 
considered the trains?" 

"Yes," she said calmly. "I shall take the noon 
train to London, and we shall just catch the 4.23 
at Charing Cross. You see Fve done it several 
times with Emily." 

"And when would you like to see Mr. Cyples? 
Because I think I know where he can be found 
to-ni^t, and I could hunt him up and arrange an 
interview." 

"That's very nice of you, she said. "I wish you 
would. Would he come here?" 

"Of course." 
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<*Ask him to be hoe hy ten o^dotk 
morning. Annmidata and I will do all tiie p^^^g to- 
night We shall leave the hooR at deven. I want to 
leare as soon as possible — in case CSiariie m^t be 
coming back. But he won^ be bad^ before londL** 

''He wiU go to the ofBoe fint,"* said Lawrence. 

**YeM^ she concurred, ''He^s sure to go to the 
office fint And I wantyoototdlhiuL HinUyoa?** 

Lawrence started, diffident as erer in front of any 
enterprise. 

''That you have gone? Tou aien^ writing to 
him, then?** 

"No,** she cried, with sudden emphasis. ^I cant 
write, and I won*t I am just going — ^that^s all — 
with my children, and Martha, the youngest maid. 
I shall leave him his house, and the other servants^ 
and he will do as he pleases. He will find everything 
in order. But I can*t bring myself to write to him. 
There are some things one can*t do.** 

She resumed her seat on the sofa. 

"Yes, I wiU tell him, certainly.** 

"Thank you,** she said. 

"He knows you know?** 

"I should be very much surprised if he didnt. 
Oh, he must know. They must have seen eadi 
other, after she knew that Annunciata had seen. 
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Oh, she went like a lamb, so it appears. She didn^t 
come to the office?^ 

"The governess? No," 

**Tlien probably they made their plans before 
either of them left the house. Was this journey 
to Liverpool arranged beforehand?** 

^^No. No one in the office knew anything about it.** 

"But there is business in Liverpool?** 

"Yes. There are one or two things that he 
might have gone to Liverpool for.** 

"I thought so,** said Mrs. Feams. "Trust Charlie 
to have a good excuse! He went to Liverpool to 
be out of the way when I returned, and he*s sent 
her to London.** 

"Why do you say London?** 

"Because of the labels on the trunks she has left 
to be forwarded. I wonder what they mean to do?** 

**He will get rid of her,** said Lawrence with 
savage curtness. He could not prevent himself from 
saying it, nor could he control his tone. The ex- 
plosion gave him relief. For the instant he didn*t 
care whether he shocked Mrs. Feams or not 

She mused. 

"Tell him,** she said, in a tender and dissolving 
voice, "that I said there was nothing else to be 
done. And so Fm doing it. I shall never see him 
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again.^ Tliai her aooent dumgecL ^Except at tlie 
triaL And yet yerterdajr we were haj^y eooogjhf 
all of U8, in this houae.^ 

liawTenoe rose. 

''Good-bye,** he said. ''Ifs awfiiU awftiir 

''Oh!** she protested, with sweet mildneBa. ^One 
has to accept what comes.** 

With a shake of his head he in his turn protested 
against her philosophy. "Ill go and see Cyples at 
once,** he said. They stood dose together. 

"Thank you,** she murmured, taking his hand 
and looking into his face. "You know, Mr. Ridwaxe, 
you have considerable influence over Charlia** 

"II** He was astounded. 

" Yes, he*s afraid of your bad opinion.** 

" Well, I never guessed it,** said Lawrence, flattered. 

"Oh, but he is. So if he talks to you, don*t hesitate 
to talk back.** 

"I wotft Good-bye.** 

She came out with him into the tiled hall, where 
the gas burnt steady and solitary in an atmosphere 
quite different from that of the drawing-room, an 
atmosphere of suspense and mptery. The clock 
drawled its eternal tick-tide. Mats lay brooding 
before the dosed solemnity of empty rooms. Shadows 
dad the angle where the side-passage led to the 
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kitdien — apparently far off. Hie stain slanted 
strangely upwards into black gloom. And there was 
the disturbing sense of human life, hiding out of 
si^t behind the veils. 

They trod softly. 

''Good night, Mrs. Feams,** he whispered. He 
ooold scarcely speak. 

She pulled the stiff latch of the heavy front-door 
and swung it open. 

''Why,'' she said kindly,"* you take it harder than 
I da'* 

''No I donV he answered hastily. "But all the 
same Fm just going into the divorce court myself. 
My wife has left me no alternative. Fm fixed like 
you are. So I understand.^ 

He escaped like a criminal throuj^ the doorway, 
and hurried down the dark garden, ignoring her ex- 
damation. Outside the gate he stayed for a moment 
in the shade of the gate-post Then he heard the 
low clang of the front-door shutting. 

Striking the blue sparks at regular intervals on its 
aerial wire, the Hanbridge car came noisily up out 
of Bursley along Trafalgar Road, that thoroughfare 
which under one alias or another traverses the Five 
Towns from end to end. It staggered across the 
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rough points opposite the Eng't Hetd Hotd and 
waited on the lo^ for the Bonlej car to pa«L 
Lawrence boarded it, nodding to the oondoctor and 
taking the seat on the rear pUtform. In the interioTt 
ornamented with advertisements of soap and of boots, 
and exhortations to respect the floor, were two shawl- 
ed, bare-beaded women, half asleep, the only pass- 
engers. Lawrence lit his pipe and smoked stolidly 
as the Tast vehicle, so typical of the Tire Towns^ 
resumed its jerky and deafening pilgrimage to Han- 
bridge, past the hoardings, the churdies and duqiels^ 
the little manufactories, the little shops, and the 
little Indian-red houses. This was the inmost heart 
of the live Towns, and nothing was altered in it. 
And yet Lawrence had a foolish feeling of aston- 
ishment that everything was not altered. Although 
he had heard many and many a startling lasdvions 
story of the district, although he knew that in 
Hanbridge alone five hundred frail ones served the 
Goddess by night, he had never till now reslised 
that human nature was the same within as without 
the Five Towns, and it was as if some change had 
oocured therein, and as if the dark firontages of the 
very street itself ought to speak of it He too, in 
his time, had lived in Trafalgar Road. He could hear 
Mrs. Feams^ voice, rich with sorrow and resignation. 
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saying: ''And Fve lived in Trafalgar Road all my 
life!^ And in the sad and passionate enthusiasm of 
the moment he told himself that a pure, intelligent 
and courageous woman, who has kept warm the 
fires of a kind heart, was the superior of all other 
created beings. His soul melted with sympathy for 
those two hapless creatures trailing on the morrow 
with a couple of children and a servant and luggage 
from Bursley to a vague destination in Folkestone 
driven out with shame and lashes from all that was 
theirs. 

The car breasted the hill into Hanbridge, screeched 
round sharp curves, and drew up with a spasm be* 
neath the electric globes of Crown Square. Other 
cars were absorbing crowds of revellers from the 
theatre and the music-hall; and the public-houses 
had just dismissed their jolly customers fiill of the 
pride of life, and their taciturn customers fiill of 
philosophy which they never imparted to the world. 
Lawrence got off the car and directed his steps to 
the Conservative Club, where he knew that Cyples 
generally finished the evening. 
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On tlie betntifol momiiig when Annmidbta took 
her young brothen out for an eatlj walk, Annun- 
data^s fiither left his house hurriedly, and rather 
late, to go to the office. He had had, as usual, 
Tery littie hneakfast, but on the other hand he had 
for^ne no detail of that sacred rite, his bath, and 
he looked and felt himself to be in sploidid physical 
health. As he passed with firm rapid gait up Tra- 
fidgar Road in the direction of Hanbridge, he could 
not, even in smiling, avoid a sigh of relie£ Cer- 
tainly he had committed indiscretions in the house 
before, but many years ago, and quite minor indis- 
cretions compared to the supreme indiscretion of the 
previous night He was bound to admit that he 
had been uncommonly foolish. He almost shivered 
when he thought of the risks he had run. And his 
smile had the inane braggart quality of one who has 
just crossed with false leisureliness in front of an on- 
coming train and is beginning to realise the danger 

&ped. From the first every instinct of prudence 
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had coanaelled him to leave Ren^ alone. But dicmn- 
stances and Ren^ had been too much for prudence. 
He recalled the morning after breakfisttt when she had 
happened to come into the hall while he was brushing 
his hat» and had spoken to him with a curious languor, 
and how the idea that she was desirable and not impreg- 
nable had pierced his brain suddenly like a little dart 
of a revelation. Similar ideas concerning women invari- 
ably struck him in that way. It was as if he were 
inoculated with a minute drop of virus which spread 
through his system, despite all his efforts, until there 
was only one cure. He had never, unaided, fought suc- 
cessfully against the poison of the virus. But in the 
special case of Rende he had most decidedly not meant 
to yield. Indeed he had pretended that the little dart 
had not pierced him, that the wound was only ima- 
ginary. Ren^ must be respected. Even he must 
draw a line somewhere. And it seemed as if he 
actually had arrested the progress of the poison, 
when one trifling thing after another occurred to 
weaken his resolution. He had accidentally touched 
her. Chance had left them alone together more than 
once. And then Alma had gone away ! Alma had 
gone away! And Ren^ with her sleeves turned 
up, had met him at the head of the stairs, and he 
had patted her on the cheek, and she had not pro- 
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tested. A tremendous force had lifted his hand and 
compelled him to pat her on the cheek; a force, 
however, which he thouj^t he could have resisted 
if her sleeves had not been turned up. And then, at 
the end of dinner, owing to the nau^tiness of the 
children, matters had so fallen out that he and 
Ren^ were again alone together. He had strug^ed 
terribly not to lean over the comer of the table 
and kiss her. But the tremendous force had con-, 
quered him and he had kissed her. She had looked 
down, smiled vaguely, and left the room. • • • • 
Why had he not accepted Annunciata^s suggestion 
to go to the theatre ? That might have saved him. 
But no, he could not And throughout the whde 
evening at the dub he had suffered as he did sufier 
from time to time: an ignominious agony. And 
he had come home in the rain, and the night air 
had calmed him. And already, going to bed, he 
was despising his enemy, when lo ! he had noticed that 
Ren^^s door was not quite shut. The tremendous 
force had insisted that he should push it open and 
glance within. He had fought, he had struggled (and 
half a second was like hours), but in vain. He had 
pushed the door open and glanced within, and she 
was sitting up in bed, reading! A violent and ex- 
quisite shudder had shaken him from head to foot. 
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Instantaiieously he had perceived that she must come 
to hit room, and with a habitual gesture, he had 
invited her. • • • 

Madness! Yes, he agreed that it had been mad« 
ness, the madness of a boy, not of a man of im- 
mense experience ! He must take himself in hand* 
However, the danger, though terrific, was safely past, 
and it must not be allowed to recur. The aflair 
was finished. He could manage Ren^ He knew 
exactly how to manage her. When the descent be- 
came advisable, he had reconducted dozens of women 
from the pinnacle of emotion down to the everyday 
leveL Still, Ben^ was not a mere numeral in the 
catalogue of dozens. How many times, driven by 
relentless prurience^ had he not besieged women 
who did not attract him, simply because they seemed 
vulnerable! How many times had he not loathed 
that which he possessed, and spent days in self-dis- 
gust until his invincible passions had recovered from 
the blow and seized him again! Ren^ could not 
be classed in that section of the catalogue. Ren^ 
was an astounding creature, a creature apart He 
said the affair was finished. He said he must take 
himself in hand. Yet already before he got to Han- 
bridge he was dreaming of Ren^e, no longer gover- 
ness in his household, but disci^eetly established in 
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aoine not too distant spot where he oould visit her 
and pass idyllic hours. A wfld, impossible dream, 
but it brought a luscious smfle to his coarse, hand- 
some face. There was no hope for Charles Feams. 

At the office he read his letters, and while he was 
reading them the magnitude of the risk he had run 
and the danger he had escaped impressed him more 
and more, so preoccupying him that he was obliged 
to read some of the letters twice throng in order 
to giBsp their meaning. ^WeU, anyhow it^s safely 
OTerT he murmured, impatient with himself. StiU, 
he had a slight misgiving as to whether, if his wife 
returned home that day, he would be capable of be- 
having at dinner in a manner absolutely naturaL 
He rang the bell. Clowes came in, shorthand note- 
book in hand. 

''Tell Mr. Pennington I want him.'' 

"He's gone out, sir.** 

''Gone out? Where T 

"To Manifold, sir."* 

"What for? Do you knowT 

"I think it 's in that matter of Mr. Ridware's, 
sir,** said the thick-set Clowes with a significant in- 
tonation and a self-conscious look. 

Feams was angry. He objected to Ridware in- 
troducing a divorce case, and his own divorce case. 
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into the office at that juncture. The objection was 
infimtile, indefensible^ but he held it The Tery 
word ^divorce* made him fed queer, as the sight of 
a bad street accident might have made him fed queer. 
It toudied him too nearly. It gave him to think 
most unpleasantly. He was in sudi a state that 
even the greatest master of diplomacy could not 
have handled the case of Ridware ▼ Ridware in a 
style to satisfy him. Certainly he had said that 
Pennington should, under his supervision, assume 
diaige of the case, but Pennington had no right to 
go running off to Manifold without notice and with- 
out permission. Pennington took too much upon 
himself. Was the entire business of the office to 
be didocated because Ridware, who was an unpractical 
fool, diose to rush into the divorce court? He strove 
to master his resentment 

^ Take down these letters,^ he commanded abruptly. 

^ Yes, sir,^ said Clowes with servile alacrity, sitting 
down, and taking a pencil from behind his ear. 
The tdephone bdl rang outside. 

^Gentlemen. Mayor and Corporation of Han- 
bridge T Clarke. I am in receipt of your letter of 
yesterday and observe. Yours truly .^ 

There were mornings when he snapped out his 
letters curt and brief, like that, without a dispen- 
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Mble word. He wis joit ginng the name of tine 
addieatees when Gater entered. 

<* You're wanted on the telephone, lir/' nid Gater, 
with the cawialnHW of an offioe-boy who knowa that 
the supply of oflBoe-boys is unequal to the dfmand, 

^Yfho is it wants me?^ 

••I dont know, sir.** 

•<Well, go and see^ you stupid fidlowi*' Feains 
grumbled with increasing irritationy and continued 
to dictate. 

<<They say it's a lady, sir/" said Gater coming 
back. ''No name, sir.** 

And Feams felt a sudden and dreadful sinking 
of the heart Some intuition warned him then of 
the calamity that was overtaking him; and he rose 
and went to the telephone in silence, with a physical 
sense of nausea. Tlie telephone was in a comer of 
the corridor. 

''Who's there?'' he asked, trying to find jauntiness 
in the hope that it was his wife in Birmingham, or An- 
nundata bent on the satisfaction of some girlish capiioe. 

"CV^ mot/" came the reply. 

He recognised the Toioe, and he understood a 
little French. What had happened? What did she 
want? She had him at her mercy at the end of the 
wire: so he apprehended. 
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<<Wliere are jou?^ he asked. 

«<At the port-offioe.'' 

<<What port-office?"* He rtaied blankly at the 
aoiled card hung bj the side of the little desk of 
the telephone. 

^Hanbridge. I must see you.^ Her tones, ren- 
dered metallic and unearthly in transmission, assailed 
his ears, against which the long-handIM twin discs 
were pressed, like a horrid menace. She was within 
a couple of hundred yards of him ! 

**rU come to you,"* he replied, low; and still 
lower; ^Be on the pavement.^ He dared not aigue. 

And he rang off. 

^I shall be back in a few minutes,^ he said gruffly 
to Clowes, seizing his hat from behind the door of 
his room, and walked slowly downstairs, his hands 
in his pockets. He really had not thought that 
Ren^ would play feminine tricks on him, would 
attempt to take a silly advantage of their intimacy. 
He had supposed her a woman of extraordinary good 
sense, capable of conducting herself with a sagacity 
perfectly adapted to the situation created by the 
event of the night, and of estimating that event at 
its proper value. Her bdiaviour under his caresses 
had seemed to him little less than a miracle of 
fitness. It had enchanted him. It had differentiated 

li 
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her fiom all the other women who had e?er aiDned 
with him. And here she was within twdve hoim 
amply pronng that die was after all no lets fittaoaalj 
incalculable than the rest He savagely cmrsed her. 

In two minutes he had passed the Town Hall and 
was ^yproaching the post-office. He saw her coming 
rather quickly towards him. She was very plainly 
dressed in grey, and die carried an umbrella and a 
hand-bag. As they met and stopped, he raised his 
hat, against his wilL Her face was grave but composed. 

^What is it?^ he questioned her, with a swift» 
diamed glance. ^Walk along with me this way.^ 
And he led her down Spode Street, which is a fidriy 
quiet residential thoroughfiue, marred only by the 
branch tram line that runs to Sneyd Vale. 

She opened her £^oved hand, and disclosed a letter 
folded up very smalL 

<<Read that, my friend.'' die said, «11ie cook 
brought it to my bedroom.'' 

And he read Annundata's note. 

<<My God!" he ezdaimed. There was the true 
tragic ring in his voice then. For a moment he 
Ml as though he had been throu^ a fearful suigical 
opa:ation and had lost his stomadL He perspired. 
He trembled. Nemesis had leapt upon him. The 
worst, the unthinkable had occurred. 
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She looked up at htm through her veiL 

^What can that mean?^ he asked feeUj. 

<*It means that she knows,** said Ren^ 

«But she can*t know !** he protested. *'How can 
she know?** 

^She knows.** Rende repeated coldly. <<Periiaps 
die heard you kiss me after dinner, and had suspi- 
cions and watched at night** She shrugged her 
shoulders. ^I do not say. But she knows. The 
proof? When I got up, the little boys were not 
in bed. She had taken them away.** 

**We can*t talk here,** he muttered, gazing about 
in alarm. **What have you done?** 

*^I have left, my friend, ioui simptemeni. I have 
packed my trunks and left.** 

^You ought not to have done that,** he cried. 
*'T1iat puts us in the wrong at once. Tliat gives 
the damned show away. Why did you do that ?** 

^I had no intention to have a scene with your 
dau^ter,"* said Ren^ **She knows. Tliat is enough.** 

«" Why didn*t you tell me before I left the house?** 
he asked, exasperated by her calmness. 

** I tried to tell you. It was dangerous. I came 
into your bedroom. You were in the bathroom. 
Martha came up to dean the corridor. I had 
scarcely time to fly back. And she was always 
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there deaning. I oould not come oat. Toa mw 
her? llien, when she had gone^ 70a had gone aba** 

^*0f coune jou ooold have oome outP he pio- 
tested. ^Yoo ooold have waited finr me hi tlie 
diniDg-roooL You ooold haye done fifty diiiigk^ 

^<Do not blame me^** she urged, tranqoiUy. "It 
is shamefiiL** 

In his heart he told himaelf he moit bdiaie like 
an Rnglinhman to this nendiwoman. He most not 
be a cad. And he seardied firantically for a plan. 
They ooold not hold pasrionate discnasions in S^pode 
Street, under the scrutiny of a hundred bow- windows. 
He must demonstrate to her his masculinity. Tlie 
Sneyd Vale car appeared. 

''Take this tram,"* he said, '<Get off at the 
canal bridge, and walk by the canal side, ni Ibllow 
you in a minute or so. Go along, please.^ 

She obeyed, hailing the driver, and Feams raised 
his hat with a painful smile, and turned back towards 
the cmtre of the town, so as to avoid sospidon. 

He passed by the front of the Town Hall again, 
nodding to one or two acquaintances with eiaggerated 
cordiality, for he had to maintain to himself his 
reputation for sangfroid in a crisis; this was by no 
means his first crisis. And he kept exhorting him- 
self to be steady, not to be flurried. The device 
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of sending Ren& in advance down to Sneyd Vale 
aeemed to liim pretty good for a man called upon 
to invent something on the verj instant Tbej 
could talk by the canal side; it was one of the 
few spots in the Five Towns where they could talk. 
Hie difficulties in the path of a fiunous rake in a 
district such as the live Towns are prodigious and 
demand prodigious qualities. He was content with 
the Sneyd Vale idea; he nourished his self-respect 
on the Sneyd Vale idea, until suddenly he thought 
of an infinitely better one, the obvious solution. He 
ought to have walked boldly with Ren^ to the 
cabstand in Crown Square and there taken a cab 
to Longshaw. They would have had more than 
half an hour of absolute privacy in the cab; they 
could have called at some shop in Longshaw and 
then driven back, and the keenest noses in Hanbridge 
woold have missed the scent The Sneyd Vale idea 
was now utterly discredited; its clumsiness and the 
peril of it became apparent. 

For a moment he dreamed of suicide. Hie spirit 
was beaten out of him. How he loathed himself! 
How black was his terrible desperation! It was 
incredible that he should have been such a fool 
last night! And for what? What was it worth, 
this brief commerce with womoi? Nothing! Less than 
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iiotliii«! He dmddmd with di^pst at the mm 
tiMW^ of Ksoel pkeraie. Could a mum mail tnk 
an hour** peace of mind m ofder to obtam it? He 
rememboned the Arab pnwtA that fiiemfca last 
aeren nunntei» love seven sBmndis and sooow Ihe 
rest of life. What was the stai^ in ton ca t ion 
that came over him at s^t of a woman ? It was a 
ddnsion. He could con q uer iL He would conquer 
it. Once oat of tiiis nwm and he would get out 
of ity he would assuredly get out of it — he would 
never again leave the domestic hearth. He had 
kanit hb lesson, he said. 

He went through the emptj catUe-maiket» and 
down bjr a nairow road running parslM with Spode 
Street. Yes, he must send Reoie away: that was 
the prelioiinary. And then he must deal with his 
wife and Annundata. Boldly he said that he could 
persuade them of hb innocence. But Annnnriatai 
whom he had kq>t in the background of his mind 
by force, sprang forward now. No, the thought 
of Annundata being concerned in the a£Rur was 
awfiil! It was so awfiil that he could scarcdy 
conodve it. Like all rakes he was extremely sent- 
imental, especially in seasons of remise, and he had 
the prettiest ideals of womanly purity. And even 
if he had not been sentimental, even if he had not 
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beeo Aimiiiiciata*8 fitther, even if in a mood of 
ronumtic expansion he had not chooen from a book 
AnnundataV name at her birth, the thouj^t of her 
knowledge of his crime mi^t justifiably have cowed 
him into despair. In a moment he had lost all 
hope, energy, and initiative. So his temper alter- 
nated as he descended the hill towards the vale. 

He turned into Spode Stret at the bottom, after 
the houses have come to an end and where the 
sooty market-gardens begin. A quarter of a mile 
Airther on, the tram-car, having been to Sneyd 
Vale, was crossmg the canal bridge on its homeward 
journey. He went skckly forward, and the car, 
empty save for driver and conductor, passed him. 
He stood on the canal bridge and {^anced guiltily 
from right to left along the black towing-path of 
the canaL There was not a sign of Ren^ Then 
he went down the steep steps cut in the embank- 
ment of the road, and reached the level of the 
canal, which for all its foulness glinted in the sun- 
shine. She was there, in the deep shadow under 
the bridge. The towing path was hard and dry 
esoept under the bridge, where mud abounded, and 
she was holding her skirts nattily out of the mud. 
She had raised her veil She gaied at him sadly, 
and, so it seemed to him, humbly, as he came near. 
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^ What haTe you decided?^ die asked in a stridden, 
appealing voice. 

He felt at once tlie pecoliar voluptuons charm of 
the voice. It was the same voice, full of langiior» 
whidi had fallen on his ear that morning in the 
hall of his house while he was brushing his hat 
Ren^ was very much shorter than he. And lie 
looked down on her form, looked down on those 
rounded curves, that trim waist, those folds of the 
skirt that her hands dutched. And if his situation 
had not been so desperate, the magic would have 
enslaved his senses yet again. He could have al- 
most run away with her, and counted the woild 
well lost for the sake of a few lustful months. 
But the vision of an outraged Annundata ched^ed 
the poison in his veins. Moreover, Ren^ hersdf 
wore an expression which he had not seen before 
on her piquant face. 

'^Nothing,"* he said, with a gesture of defeat 
"What is there to dedde? You've left the house. 
That's the difficulty.'' 

"Ah!'' she murmured rapidly. "How I was 
wrong! Why did I go into your room last night? 
You were wrong. But men!... I was more wrong. 
We were both mad. I must leave you. That is 
all I can do. When I am gone your wife will 
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fbigive yoa. She will help yon to persuade Annim- 
data that there was nothing.^ 

^Do you think so?^ he replied gloomily. 

But the gloominess was deliberate deceit on his 
part Ren^ had suggested an idea which appeared 
to him really practicaL He saw in it his salvation^ 
unhoped-for, miraculous, wondrously beneficent. Tes, 
he must enlist his wife^s aid against Annundata: 
that was the plan. Alma was extremdy dcTer, 
and had tremendous influence over her dau^ter. 
Alma was also an angd, capable of foigivenness to 
an indefinite extent He would appeal to her; he 
could not appeal in Tain, for the future of the 
children was at stake. He would confess to Alma, 
and then persuade her of the necessity of convincing 
Annunciata that, whatever the girl had seen or 
had not seen, her condusions were wrong. Tlie 
matter would require the nicest delicacy, coupled 
with firmness, but Alma would succeed. Of course 
his relations with his wife, while remaining normal 
on the surface, would for a long time be secretly 
painfuL But he could win her back. He was sure 
that he could prove to her that at last he had 
learnt his lesson. 

And it was Ren^ who had hit on this scheme! 
Women certainly did know how to deal with women. 
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Men were diildren oompazed to tiieoi. Bot he did 
not mean to let her see that she had saved him, 
that he was drowning when she had stretdied oat 
a hand That woold have impaired his masmline 
dignity. Hence he had replied to her with fidsa 
^ioom. Neverthdess he appreciated her. 

And he excused himself to himself fay the help 
of the basic axiom of the takers philosophy — that 
women exist for men and fulfil themselves only in 
serving men. Ben^ was an agreeable little thing; 
she was much more than an agreeable little thing ; 
but she had no ri^^ts as against him. 

^I will go now/* she said. ^^Then you will be 
free to act** 

**But where shall you go?^ he demanded, striving 
to show an interest in her figite, and to hide his relieU 

**That is not your afiair,^ said she. *<Only let 
me leave you. Do not make it difficult for me. 
I have been wicked to your wife. And as for that 
poor Annundata — !** 

**Where shall you go?^ he repeated. He could 
do no less than be firm. Her femininity was a 
diaUeuge to his diivalry. 

**To London. Periiaps to Paris. There are many 
l^gli'i^ families in Paris. I can place mysell^ 
Her tone was sweetly and resignedly cheerfuL 
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^Not without testimoniaby you can^"* he said. 
^I will give you a testimoniaL I will write you 
the bert chanurter you can poflsibly want, and theu 
pedhaps you will be all ri^t^ 

She thanked him with a modest grateful glance, 
as though he had offered something beyond her 
hopes or deserts. It was wonderful to him how she 
had been dianged by calamity. This was not the 
same woman that he had hdd in his arms and 
fondled and kissed, and who had repaid his caresses 
with her own. This was a serious, good little 
woman. Her nature evidently had two sides. He 
felt a brute. Still, women were amazing. There 
was no other word. 

She gave him the address of a home for Frendi 
govem^Mes in Kensington, and he wrote it down. 
Then she sighed. 

«<You will do what I say?"" she breathed. 

"What?'' 

**Ask your wife to foigive you, and me. And 
to help you with poor Annundata.'' 

"I can't imagine how Annundata suspected — ?^ 
he bunt out, reflective. "What did she— ?** 

"Never mind that You will do what I say?** 

She was soleomly staring up at him, her lips parted. 

"rU try it,** he said, permitting his voice to 
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show a faint hope. ^TTL tiy it I had a nofce 
from my wife this momixig to say that she would 
oome home tomorrow by the half past twdve train. 
rn meet her at Kajpe^ before Azmunciata sees her.^ 

*^But if Annundata writes to her?^ 

^ What does that matter?^ he said with an accent 
of superior wisdom. *^My wife most know, anyhow. 
Hie only important thing is that I should see her 
before any one else does.^ 

She nodded meekly. ** How I pily you, my friend !** 

^Oh!^ he said curtly: "What is done is done. 
We must make the best of it All I can say is, 
Fm awfully sorry Fve got you into this hole.^ 

She shook her head. **It is myself I blame. 
For me there is no excuse.** And she whispered: 
"I am not sorry for myself. For myself I am glad. 
I do not regret for myself It is for you and your 
wife and poor Annunciata that I r^;ret^ She gaaed 
up at him tragically. He was touched, and at the 
same time he suddenly fdt very self-conscious. 

^ Well — ^** he stammered, not knowing what to say. 

She broke in, evidently preoccupied by the dangers 
that beset him: *<But to-night? Your wife will 
not be in the house. And you will be obliged to 
meet Annunciata! How shall you — ?^ 

"I shan^ do any such thing,^ he replied. ^IVe 
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thought of all that I ihall have busineas in Liver- 
pool this afternoon, and I ahan^t return till tomor- 
row erening,"* 

*<What time ihall you go to Liverpool^ she 
demanded. 

He drew from his pocket the local time-taUe which 
is carried by every business man in the Five Towns. 
**Twdve thirty ei^t at Knype** he said, and added : 
''By the way, you know there^s an express to Lon- 
don at twdve eleven? You mi^t catch it.** 

''Yes,** she agreed softly. 

She was acquiescence itself. 

"Take my bag a little second, will youF* she 
asked him. He took the bag, and also the umbrella, 
which she held out to him, letting her skirts fall. 
He wondered what she was about to do. She glanced 
downwards with a charming coquettish instinct, to 
be sure that her skirt had escaped a puddle, and 
then she raised her small gloved hands and arranged 
his necktie. "7**«f fcdt conrne quaP $oui^ she 
murmured. He did not comprehend the phrase, 
llien she picked a bit of fluff off his breast He 
said to himself that sudi was the nature of women, 
and that these attentions must be borne stoically. 
His spirits were mounting now. Hope shone like a 
star before him. He saw the time when he could 
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look Annmiciata in the faoe. Lastly Rende lowered 
her yeiL 

At the same moment tha« was a wild rtertoioiis 
snorting and tramp of hoofii, and round the bend 
of the canal a horse suddenly entered the tunnel of 
the bridge, straining at a taut rope. The rope 
wrendied his forequarters in the direction of the 
water, so that he walked always a little askew. 
Feams dragged his mistress to the wall, and the 
animal struggled on, his Iq^s raking forward like 
the masts of a ship. Each time he lifted a hoof 
out of the viscid mud there was a sound like a 
smothered Titanic kiss. 

^Oh! The brute T Ren^ exdaimed. ^I was 
frifi^tened.^ 

And Feams smiled with indulgence. Kfesently 
the long narrow boat appeared. A man was steering, 
and the water rippled off the rudder, which he hdd 
firmly to port Smoke ascended from the cabin. A 
woman was nursing a baby at the cabin door. Hie 
inhabitants of the boat did not give a second glance 
at Feams and Ren^. They spent their lives in sur- 
prising couples under bridges. The cortige passed 
from view. 

Then a car rumbled overiiead, shaking the earth. 

**What time is itr Ren^ asked. 
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^Twenty five past efeveiL Tliat is the car going 
to Sneyd Vale. Hie other will be along in fire 
minutes. If you take it and then get a cab^ you 
wiU just haye time.^ 

^'I will do that,"* she said. 

**Ha,ve you enough money ^ he questioned her. 

She nodded. 

^Let me give you some.^ 

She shook her head. And he saw two tears in 
her eyes. He had wounded her. ^No, no,^ she 
muttered, with a kind of horror. He r^iietted that 
he had mentioned money. And yet he oould not 
have let her go without mentioning it 

^^ Adieu 1"^ she said, resuming her bag and umbrella. 

^ Good-bye,^ he responded, and in giving her the 
bag, he tried to squeeze her hand ; it was the least 
he could do. However, her hand was occupied with 
the umbrella, and he only succeeded in squeezing 
her thumb. He felt foolish. 

**You go first,^ she entreated him. ^We cannot 
leave together.^ 

'<No,'' he said,"" I will stay till you are safdy off."" 

*^I wish to be the last in this plaoe,^ she begged. 

^Don^ be silly,^ he spoke with kind firmness. 
**YouTl miss your car.** 

She yielded submissively, and went from under 
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the bridge. Then she ttoppedt and heritated^ anfl 
oame back to him. And as she did ao, ihe lifted 
her veil with one hand She raised her sad» set 
fiuse to his with a mute appeaL He Uushed, bent 
down and kissed her diedc, and she kissed his cfaedL 

^Good bye, little girl,** he said, and his Yoioe 
broke. It was the fiicile emotion of the Lovdaoe 
that had overtaken him unawares. 

She said nothing; but put her lips together, 
lowered her veil, seized her skirt and shook it, and 
hastened from his sig^L Immediately afterwards the 
bridge vibrated to the passage of the Hanbridge car. 

The words that he uttered as the echoes of the 
car died away, had they been heard, would pediaps 
have deprived him of the last shred of human 
sympathy. But they were not to be construed in 
a too literal sense. They were in part the mere 
bravado of one who, having been well firightened, is 
getting over his alarm and scorning the man he 
was a moment before. And in any case they ex- 
pressed only a small fraction of his feelings. He 
exclaimed: ''Good riddance!^ 

He tapped nervously with his stick against the 
brick wall, frowning at it She was a mysterious 
creature. After all he wondered if she had not 
been performing a comedy with masterly skilL His 
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opinion of women was now very high, now very low. 
9ie was gone, the chapter closed, the leaf turned. 

She was gone. Never would he see her again. 
And the final interview had occurred more smoothly 
than he could have dared to hope. He had now 
to face the situation with his wife and Annundata. 
It dismayed him horriUy. But, thanks to Ren^, 
he had emeiged somewhat from the sick despair of 
balf-an-hour ago. 

Inextricably mixed up with the tumult of his 
thouj^ts concemmg that situation was a thread of 
regret for certain qualities in Rende. He could not 
dismiss from his mind the haunting conviction that 
she was the finest mistress he had ever had. 

He hastened back to the office, this time walking 
boldly up Spode Street. Tliere could be no further 
danger now, no matter who saw him. The notion 
of departing instantly to Liverpool appealed to him 
very strongly. He felt the need of movement, the 
need to get away out of the atmosphere of the Five 
Towns, which seemed to choke him. At Liverpool 
he would be capable of continuous thouj^t, and 
could carefully consider how he should approadi his 
wife. For the moment he had the idea of going 
to Birmingham, instead of to Liverpool, and meeting 

15 
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his wife at onoe. But when he remembered the 
sort of bouse in which his wife^s sister lived, and 
the fact that it would be completely upset by 
sickness, he saw that a private and lengthy inter- 
view in the house would be impossible. And cer- 
tainly he could not take his wife for a walk and 
explain to her his sin and his remorse in the streets. 
Moreover he had the coward^s preference for tomor- 
row. It seemed to him that Annundata might 
write to her mother and teU her. ... No ! Impos- 
sible! The child would never do that She would 
never dare even to hint on paper. . • . Th^e would 
be something about such an action that would appal 
a modest girl. Still, he was dimly aware that 
Annunciata had in her character a streak of the 
fanatic, of the martyr. He had glimpsed that streak 
more than once. After all, she might write to her 
mother: it was just conceivable. Then the brilliant 
scheme of writing to Mrs. Feams himself came into 
his mind, and he was enchanted with it. He would 
go to Liverpool and he would write to her in his 
best style — and he could write a letter to a woman, 
he said, if any man could ! — and smooth the path- 
way for the interview. 

In his office, a client who had an appointment, 
and whom he had entirely forgotten, was waiting 
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to see him. He apologised to the client, gave him 
a dgar, and told him he could spare him exactly 
five minutes. He said that during the last day or 
two he had not been able to call his soul his own. 
Unexpected intenruptions had followed one another 
in a series, and now he was absolutely compelled 
to rush off to Liverpool at a moments notice. 
(^A quarter of an hour ago I was kissing her,^ 
his thought persistently ran, '^ A quarter of an hour 
ago I was kissing her.^ And in memory the scene 
under the bridge seemed fantastic.) He talked 
seriously with the client for a minute or two, and 
then rang for Ridware, to whom he specially com- 
mended the dienVs afiairs. And to show the client 
that he rqpuded him as no ordinary dient, hb 
spoke briefly to Ridware in his presence of other 
business, and informed Ridware that he was off 
to UverpooL 

^Fm coming out,^ he said, as the dient rose, and 
they left his room together, each smoking. Feams 
saw the tdephone. 

** Half a second,^ he demanded of the dient, the 
cigar between his teeth. ^* m just tdephone to my 
daughter. The wife^s away." 

And he rang, and gave the number to the exchange. 

When Annunciata answered his call, he put his 
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cigar OD the desky bat so damsily that it tdl to tlie 
ground. Her ^Yes, fiither^fr^teiiedliiiii. Heknmr 
he was afraid of ber. And as a criminal endeavoon 
to anticipate his fisite from the jodge^s preliminaij 
tones, so he endeaToored to read the fiitmie in Annim- 
data'^s Yoice. But he could not succeed in the divi- 
nation. He delivered his message in the shaip, curt 
tone of a busy and preoccupied man. 

**Tha«! That*s done!"* he ezdaimedt picking op 
the cigar and dusting it 

''Soon doner the dient observed. 

*<Wdl, good morning. I must hurry,** he said 
outside. ''What time do you make it, exactly? I 
know youVe always got GreenwidL'* 

They compared watches, shook hands, and parted. 
Feams had the good fortune to catch a'Knype car 
at the end of the street 

Bob Cyples was on the rear platform of the car, 
smoking. He and Feams were somewhat less than 
cronies and somewhat more than business friends; 
thouj^ neither ever enjoyed the otherls hospitality, 
except in bars, restaurants, and dubs, a sort of fellow- 
ship, whidi had never been put to any test, existed 
between them. They were familiar rather than intimate^ 
but there was liking and a certain amount of respect 
at the bottom of their relationship. Feams did not 
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wish to talk to anybody just then. However, as he 
hesitated to throw away his newly lit cigar imme- 
diately, he was obliged to accept the situation and 
remain on the platform. Such sacrifices must be 
made at once if they are to be made at alL 

Cyples was very cordial, as usual, and the ex- 
changes were of the lightest nature until the con- 
ductor went inside the car to collect fares. Then 
Cyples altered his tone. 

«You'*re going on with that matter, I suppose?^ 
he said cautiously. 

**What matterr 

"R. v: R,'' said Cyples. 

<'R. V. R. r Feams repeated at a loss. 

" Ridware.^ Cyples breathed the word very low. If 
he had called it- out aloud no one but Feams could 
possibly have heard it above the rattle of the car, 
but in business CypW name was prudence. 

<<Oh!Ridwaier Feams ezcUimed. ^ Why? You 
aren^t against us, are you?^ 

"Yes,"" said Cyples. «I told R. Didn't he tell 
you? The lady came to us immediately after the 
rapture.^ And Cyples seemed to convey that not 
every lady would have been so wise as not to wait 
for the actual commencement of proceedings before 
consulting her lawyers. 
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''The devil she did rre^wndedFeuna. ''NoyRid- 
ware didn^ tell me. Fact is, I haven^ had a diance 
to speak to him about it today. Why do yoa ask 
if we^re going on. Of oomrse weVe going on. Yoa 
simply won^ have a look in, my boy.^ 

Cyples smiled in a manner to indicate that on that 
point he had his own opinion. Between friends who 
were professionally enemies, unofficial convosatioii as 
to the casus belli could not with due regard to eti« 
quette be carried much further. Moreover, the con- 
ductor returned to the platform. 

''I only mentioned it because Fve just heard that 
G. is seriously ill,** said Cyples. 

**Ycs, you know.** 

Feams nodded **Ahl Whafs up with himr 

*«Dotft know.** 

There was a pause. 

''Where are you off to?** Cyples resumed in a 
normal tone. 

"Liverpool.** 

"Long?** 

" Na Come back to-nij^t or to-morrow morning.** 

Shortly afterwards Cyples dropped off the car 
opposite to Boone*s manufiMitory. Feams was glad 
to be alone. It was astonishing how the mere men- 
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tion of a divorce case distressed him. But he assured 
himself that he had shown no sign of perturbation 
to Cyples. 

Just as there is a right and a wrong pavement 
of Piccadilly, so at large railway stations there is 
always one platform which is modish beyond the 
others, and this platform is usually the main up- 
platform. Such was the case at Knjrpe. The main 
down-platform, though it pointed to Manchester, 
Liverpool and Scotland, and though the greatest 
expresses halted their magnificence before it, could 
never — ^no, not on the morning of the Grand Natio- 
nal! — compete in social distinction with its rival 
That day happened to be Thursday, the half-holiday 
of the shop-keepers, and the down-platform was 
crowded with a miscellaneous assortment of trippers — 
good, modest people, capable of asking for an ex- 
cursion-ticket without shame, and of sitting five-a- 
side and laying open their souls to fellow-mortals 
without an introduction. The down-platform was 
therefore even less fashionable than usuaL Charles 
Feams found himself delayed at every comer. There 
were a score of persons in front of him at the 
booking-office; the approaches to the subway were 
encumbered, and by the time he arrived on the 
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platform the train was overdue. He liad the eoom 
for Thurmlay people whidi iiiTariaUj animates the 
breasts of those who take holiday on Saturday, for 
it is accepted that to be idle on Saturday is more 
correct than to be idle on Tliursday. He was out of 
breath, and hot and very thirsty, and his thirst 
reminded him that he had omitted lunch from hia 
programme of arrangements. He cared, however^ 
nothing for lunch, but his parched throat was rather 
peremptory in its demand, and it depressed and 
angered him to think that he could not drink 
earlier than Crewe. He discovered from a porter 
that an economical railway company had, by merely 
taking thought and by no other process, transformed 
the twelve thirty-eight ordinary to Crewe and Liver- 
pool into an excursion train, and that first-class 
passengers would accordingly suffer. Taller than 
'^^^ost of the crowd, and not recognising a sin^ 
individual in it, he rqpirded the simple faces with 
x^esentful disdain, refusing to yield to excited plebeian 
elbows and shoulders, and swallowing his thirst as 
^t he could. 

* Stand back, please ! Crewe and Liverpool train/* 
cried several porters. 

Tne train slowly entered the reverberating station, 
*^ carriage doors opened like fins along the length 
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of its smooth flank. Bj cbanoe a first-clasa com« 
partment came to a stop precisely in front of FeansL 
In a mechanical manner he read on a board at the 
top of the ooadi — ^^Birmin^iam and liverpooL 
Through carriage.^ His fingers were on the handle 
of the door when he perceived a woman inside. 
She stooped over a bag, and her face was hidden 
from him. His heart gave a jump. It was his 
wife that he had seen. And already, having ap- 
parently fastened the bag, she was turning to alight. 
Instinctively, without reflection, he pushed violently 
backwards into the crowd and forced a passage to 
the open space between the edge of the crowd and 
the wall of a waiting-room. What should he do? 
With cruel suddenness he was called upon to decide 
on a course of action, and he dared not decide. 
His wife descended, and for the moment was lost 
to view. Annunciata, then, must have telegraphed 
to her mother. What had Annunciata telegraphed ? 
And the monstrous question of what Annimdata 
knew, what Annunciata had seen, presented itself to 
him with desolating efiect He had caught a gUmpoe 
of his wife^s face, and he thought it displayed extreme 
pain and anxiety. Surely Annunciata had not tele- 
graphed the naked fact! No! Even the clumsy inex- 
perience of a girl whose feelings had been utteiiy 
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oatraged would not have committed the tclQj of 
telq;iaphing the naked fiictl The idea ooold not 
be conceived. There was, then, yet time. By the 
merest chance he was yet in a position, by the exer^ 
cise of all his vaunted tact and persuasive skill, to 
save the situation. He must go up to his wife 
instantly and begin upon the dreadful business. He 
must grasp the nettle without pusillanimity and 
without shrinking. Perhaps Annunciata had not 
telegraphed. Perhaps the recovery of Alma*s sister 
had progressed so rapidly that his wife had resolved 
to come home a day earlier. There was hope. AI* 
ready the multitude on the platform was thinning. 
And, behind the Crewe train, the loop-line train, 
which would take take his wife to Bleakridge, had 
crept up. He could see her now moving towards it. 
He must not hesitate. There was not a seccmd 
to lose. 

He counted himself a man, but as the alternative 
courses dictated by courageous prudence and by 
imbecile cowardice offered themselves to him, the 
manhood left him. It was not for nothing that for 
twenty years he had devoted his life to carnal indul- 
gence. The fibre of his character had been eaten 
away, and now for the first time he realised with 
horror that this was so. He did not doubt that 
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his fate and the fate of his family depended on his 
action during the next minute. He oould not think 
of a single aigument in favour of delaying the en- 
counter with his wife. Nevertheless he could not 
approach her. His 1^ would not carry him in her 
direction. He had no longer to deal with logic, but 
with instinct. And the instinct which had forced 
him away from the carriage door forbade him to 
follow Alma to the loop-line train. He was power- 
less. He was conscious of an abject fear of his wife. 
He knew that he could not meet her eyes. 

And so he slipped again like a thief towards the 
Liverpool train. <<It will be better to write,"* he 
murmured in his heart, and knew well the while that 
it would not be better to write. **Annunciata has 
not compromised me, and she will not compromise 
me,^ he said, and sought to find an illusoiy solace 
in the obvious lie. Then he felt a touch on his 
shoulder. He ignored it, and the touch was repeated 
He turned. Ren^ was at his side. 

He was so taken aback that he could not utter 
a sound. 

^I must speak to you,^ she said, and she seemed 
to lean her body towards him. Her veil was raised. 
Her face, with its melting eyes, invited and implored 
him to accept her. 
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''What?** he muttered in a itzange Trioe. 

''I must speak to jrou.^ 

He oould have struck her and killed her witiioiit 
a qualm. 

''But you canV he said, "Mj wife^s on the plat- 
form. She^ll see us.** 

And he gazed fearfully around, lest anyone should 
have overheard their colloquy. 

"I must speak to you,** she reiterated, "Come to 
the waiting-room. Come.** She appeared to ignore 
the news of his wife*s presence, or not to have heard it. 

He was trapped and helpless. At once it seemed 
to him that if she had not sprung herself upon Unit 
he would after all have had the courage to go to 
his wife. And now Renee was audacious enough to 
seize his coat She was bent on his ruin: he could 
see that, and he anathematised her with the savage 
sincerity of desperation. But he followed her; he 
might not do otherwase. She led him, blindly and 
swiftly, to the ladies^ first^slass waiting-room. There 
was no other person in the waiting-room, a laige^ 
lofly, and obscure apartment, with an empty fire- 
place, cushioned benches running round the walls, and 
a massive table in the centre; on the table lay 
Rent's bag and umbrella. He phu^ed himself against 
the wall between the window and the door. The 
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lower panes of the window were of ground-c^aas, but 
he could look over them and survey the platform. 
Dividing his friglitened glances between the platform 
and the woman, he gasped: 

"What do you want?** 

** I missed the train,^ she stammered, boldly dutdi- 
ing at the lapek of his coat And then, abandoning 
herself to emotion, she cried aloud. "No, no ! I did 
not miss it. I could not leave you, chhil Forgive 
me ! I could not leave you. I have waited for you.^ 
And she sobbed as freely as if they had been locked 
}xp in some secret diamber, secure finom any possible 
interruption. 

He was furious with anger at her deceit, at the 
calculated comedy she had played under the canal 
bridge. He was sure it was comedy that she had 
played. And this too, though real tears rolled finom 
her eyes — ^this too was a comedy. She did not 
mean to loose him. She had got him, and no scrup- 
les would prevent her from keeping him. "Ahl^he 
thought wildly, "Will you? Will you? Damn you! 
We will see if I am the man to be caug|it like this ! 
You hoodwinked me under the canal bridge, but 
not twice, my girl !^ Her charm, her intention, were 
as voluptuous as ever, but she had ceased to enchant 
him. They stared at each other. 
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**0k! Man Charkir ihe mmmiired. "^lUm pHy 
on me!" 

**Yon must be mad,'^ lie replkd, iqNiIsiiig her, 
''To go on in this way, Iiere!^ 

''Yes," she said, "I am mad. I tfaoii{^t I ooaU 
leave you, but I cannot." 

He looked at the platfbnn. It was nearly empty. 
The train had gradually absorbed the excursionists, 
and there was a banging of doors, a waving of a 
green flag, and two whistles. He could see his wife 
i^proaching the waiting-room. 

"My wife^s coming in here," he cried, at his wWb 
end. "Let me go!" 

** Charles r 

"Good God!" he muttered, and then ferociously: 
" If you don^t let me go, you devil — ^ 

The Liverpool train passed out of view, and immedi- 
ately the loop-line train came up and took its place, 
waiting the appointed minute of departure. He 
saw his wife get into a first-class compartment, and 
shut the door, and then lean from the window, idly 
scanning the platform. And as he drew his head 
into the shelter of the wall, the sense of hisgqpmtic 
folly, the sense of all that he had risked and all 
that he was forfeiting, swept through him and over- 
whelmed him. If only he could have rushed to the 
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calm and heavenly creature outside and cart himself 
at her feet, and humbled himself, and entreated her 
to listen to none but him — if only he could have 
done that ! But Ren^ had him. Renfc and he 
were one in that moment! And the seconds ticked 
awaj on the clock above the vart fireplace, and 
then there was another whistle, and the loop-line 
train slid from the station, and, except for porters 
and the bookstall derk, the platform was quite 
empty. Alma had irretrievably gone to Annunciata. 

Renfc poured out broken words. 

''Look here, my girl,^ he addressed her bitterly, 
forcing her hands anew off his coat ''You can^t 
come these games over me. So don*t think it. I 
don^t suppose Fm the first that you^ve hooked, not 
by a long sight YouVe got to go and you may 
as well understand it Do you hear? YouVe got 
to go. Do your worst If if s blackmail, do your 
worst You murt take me for a confounded fooL 
But Fm not, Fm not! I may be ruined, but Fm 
not an absolute mug. Do yon hear?** 

"Yes,^ she answered, stifling her sobs. 

" Hiatus good. Did you get your ticket for London ?** 

"No, I had no money.^ 

"Then why in Code's name did yon tell me you 
had money 7" he demanded with uncontrolled passion. 
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She shrank away. **I was too proud/* she said. 

<"Iliat be damned !Tliat be damned r he shooted. 
He did not care who heard him. He made one st^ 
to the table^ poimoed on her bag, opened it» and 
put a lot of gold and silver into it, all the monejr 
he had, save one sovereign which he kept in his hand. 

^Here ! Take it T he ordered her. And she sub- 
missively took the bag. <<And this tooT And dbe 
took the umbrella. ^Now come along with meP 

He hurried her out of the waiting-room, and 
through the subway to the booking-hall on the up- 
platform. 

**Second single to Euston,^ he said laconically to 
the booking-clerk, depositing the sovereign. ^ Theie^ 
a train to StaflTord at one three, isn't theier 

•*Yes, sir,'' said the derk. 

He handed the tidcet to Ren^ and made her 
sit down in the booking-hall, while he planted him- 
self under the archway leading to the platform. It 
was already one o^dock. 

** You change at Stafford"* he said, as he put her 
into the train. "You won't have long to wait Tbe 
Euston train comes in from Crewe. Ill send you 
the testimoniaL"* 

He did not say good-bye, and since leaving the 
'i^aiting.room she had been silent The train departed. 
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He almost ran into the refreshment-room. 

«< Bottle of Bass, miss."* He drank the Bass in 
three gulps, and smacked his lips. 

«*Curseher!'' he thought *'Curseher! But I took 
the blasted Frendiiness out of her. A nice thing T 
And deep in his paternal mind was an indignant 
protest that French governesses, with their Catholic 
ways, could thus worm themselves into decent families 
and play hell with domestic peace. He knew he had 
been disgracefully brutaL He did not attempt to 
disguise from himself that he had behaved to her 
infamously, even granting to the full her unscrupu- 
lous duplicity. But he did not care. He said he 
would do the same again under the same circum- 
stances. Yes, a hundred times I 

He returned to his office to obtain some more money. 

The next morning Giarles Feams, back again in 
the Five Towns, jumped off the car at Lawton Street, 
Bleakridge^ and turned with hurried steps to resume 
possession of his house and his family. Superficially 
he had the same air of the conquering, jaunty, 
powerful male that always distinguished him. It 
seemed as if nothing could destroy the elasticity of 
that stride, nor dull the fire of that eye, nor blanch 
that cheek, nor derange the hafs cavalier poise. 

IS 
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Moreover, he had desperate reaaon to wear the i 
of victory if by so doing he could eDhearten him- 
self to win. But he was neverthdess really in a state 
approadiing collapse, nearer even than he feared to 
the end of his forces. He had spent a pitiaUe 
evening and night at liverpooL No sooner had he 
arrived there than he began, with reason, to ask 
why he had gone thither. What pur pose was he 
serving? What conceivable excuse had the journey? 
For four hours he divided his time be t we en the 
streets and the smoking-room of the Adelphi Hotd. 
Twice he essayed a letter to his wife, and found the 
task beyond him. But he telegraphed to say that he 
should not return that night At length, just before 
the post left, he did scribble a note to her; it was a 
ridiculously inadequate example of his skill, vague and 
pertiaps scarcely comprehoisible ; it did nothing but 
request her to suspend her judgment; it incriminar 
ted him, and he felt that it incriminated him. But 
he sent it Having sent it, he conceived the scheme 
of returning to Bursley that ni^t and preceding 
the letter. However, this project demanded more 
resolution and courage than he could furnish for it. 
He drank a couple of whiskies and retired to bed 
about ten o^clock. During most of the night he re- 
mained awake, reviling himself in the most abject 
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and violent manner, and ceaBelesslj tormented by 
the gnawing question: What did Annunciata know, 
what had she seen ? He was wide awake at six o^dock. 
But at eight, to his extreme surprise, he woke up 
out of a heavy sleep. He was calmer then, if not 
less stricken ; his faculties were a little restored. He 
rang for Bradshaw and tea ; he sent a messenger to 
buy a clean collar, he had a cold bath, making an 
inordinate splash; he visited the barber, and then 
he drove to Lime Street and took the first available 
train home. He had at last come to a decision. 
He would see Alma face to face at the earliest pos- 
sible instant, and he would accept the risk of having 
to see Annundata. Instead of going on to Knype, 
and, having changed there for Hanbridge, calling at 
the office to attending to pressing business, he left 
the train at Shawport and caught a car up to Bleak- 
ridge ; he thus saved over an hour. He was mad to 
go through the interview with his wife, so eager, 
and withal so afraid and tremulous — ^with his 
assertive stride — ^that he would not, or dared not, 
cogitate upon the interview in advance. He formu- 
lated no plan of campaign. He did not prepare 
for possible dangers. He hastened on, as one who 
can neither fence nor shoot hastens to a dud, irra- 
tionally and spasmodically hoping for the best 
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As he mpptomcbied his gaiden-grt^ he saw Msrtiii 
ooming ap Lawton Street in the opposite directioiii. 
Martin was wearing his green apron and idieding 
a large flat onpty barrow. And Blartin^ master 
flinched, at the moment scarody appreciatnig why 
he flindied. The principal use of that laige flat 
barrow was to transport heavy loggage to Bleakridge 
Station when the fiunily, or sections of the fiunily, 
went away for a holiday. And Lawton Street led 
to Bleakridge Station. Surely his wife had not gone 
already? No ! She could not ham acted with siidi 
precipitation I No, she had not gone! He had 
writtoi that he should return not later than lundit 
and she was awaiting him. It must be sa 

He ignored Martin, who was still several score 
yards off, and passed into the garden. The front 
of the house looked exactiy as usuaL Annundata's 
front window was open and one of the white curtains 
bellied outwards in the breeze, a common pheno- 
menon. The lily was magnificentiy Uooming in the 
drawing-room window. Smoke accended from the 
kitchen chimney to the left. He had a ^impse of 
clothes drying on a line in the yard behind. A 
hoop that he remembered buying for Sep lay on 
the damp grass. And yet he thought the house 
seemed lifeless. It appeared merely to simulate life. 
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The front-door was open. On the hall table was 
a small pile of letters; the topmost bore no stamp 
and was addressed to him in his wife^s hand. He 
dropped his stick with a rattle into the umbrella- 
stand» and pushed his hat to the back of his head. 
Then he picked up the envelope, and nervously 
ripped it open with fingers that visibly trembled. 
The ink was pale, had only just been blotted. The 
note bore no date, and began with no form of 
address. It ran: **Your letter came by the second 
delivery. We are just leaving. I shall take the 
children to Folkestone. You cannot expect me to 
stay. I have consulted a solicitor (Mr. Cyples). 
He will attend to things. Of course the servants 
know nothing. I take Martha with me. A.F.^ 

As his eyes absorbed the letter he heard the 
wheel of Martinis barrow crunching the gravd, and 
with astonishing bravado he came out to the porch 
and spoke to Martin. 

^They caught the train all right?"* 

** Oh yes, sir. Missis was that nervous of missing 
it, us got there twenty minutes afore time.^ Martin 
smiled as one man may to another in discussing a 
woman. 

^^ Good, so long as you caught it.^ Feams demean- 
our was unsuspicious and unenquiring. 
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He was unoonscioualy cnuhing the letter in his 
hand. Of eoune she had left the house earij in 
order to minimise the chance of meeting him. 

He glanced into the drawing room — ^it was onpty ; 
into the dining room — it was empty. The house 
was like an echoing, deserted palace, where history 
crouches in the comers. Then his ear distinguished 
the distant sound of a servant singing, in a rude 
and vulgar voice, fragments of a music-hall song; 
He surmised that it must be the new cook, whom 
he had scarcely seen. The household machine, under 
his wife^s control, never creaked in his hearing; he 
never had any curiosity as to the works, and his 
wife never displayed them to him. 

So she was gone! Of all the husbands in the 
Five Towns, this indignity had happened to himi 
Incredible! Insupportable! She must come hatkl 
The children must come back ! It was all a mistake. 
He would see Cyples. Consulted Cyples^ had she? 
Well, Cyples or no Cyples, she must come back! 
And all the time he knew with certainty that 
not he, nor forty thousand such as he, could persuade 
Alma to abandon a course of action, once she had 
decided that it was her duty to follow it She 
would yield to him in eveiything until her conscience 
was aroused, and then she would be adamant Always 
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he had more or lest mildly tynmnised over her, 
imposed his will upon her, taken advantage of her 
sweet acqaiesoenoe, and yet he was profoundly aware 
that hers was the stronger spirit He felt that if 
she had gone she had irrevocably gone. 

Sick and shamed, he went upstairs and wandered 
about He could hear the singing more plainly 
now. It proceeded from the second-floor, where 
the servants* bedrooms were. In his own bedroom 
nothing was abnormal Nor was there any sign of 
untidiness in his wife^s room. He hastened feverishly 
to her wardrobe. It was empty. He stared blankly 
into its emptiness. And in the comer to the ri^t 
of the wardrobe, where her boots and shoes were 
wont to be arranged in a row, there was nothing. 

<<Well, of course she^s gone!^ he muttered sava- 
gely, as he saw himself, with his hat at the back 
of his head, reflected in the pier-glass. ** What the 
hell do you expect? Did you expect her to send 
for the governess and kiss her? They^re all gone. 
So there you are!^ 

He wandered into Annunciata^s room, which was 
littered with newspapers and empty cardboard boxes. 
He was not very well acquainted with Annunciata^s 
room, and he examined it with inquisitive misery. 
This, then, was the retreat of the mysterious creature. 
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hiidu^ter. He tlioiq^ thrt k Ivd wver knowD 
hk dufiiiter. Hov Jiriuiliin} it wm flbmt dhfldm 
■hould grow op under die gtm of Oar Imu«I% 
end jet be otter stni^pn to ihnr peienti ! uoMfpUB 
it: Amundatm had iiiiiied him. It wLnnmA only 
jerterdej that Annonckbi was aniall enough to be 
pot in the oorner, and now die had oome between 
him and Alma and pnhed them into the DiTOCoe 
GooTt. The Uttle Annnndata! 

Was It the Ditoico Coort? He wondered. Ye% 
Alma would be capable of soing for divoroe. Hie 
perception of his wife^ mond ooonge chilled him in 
the region of the spine. UnksB he oould alter her 
notion of her dutj he was done for. All the Five 
Towns would laugh at him, revfle him, saj that he 
had got what he deserved, and sympathise with her. 
He scanned the letter. <Mr. Cyples— he will attend 
to things!* What could that mean, if not divorce? 
It might mean that Cjrples had merely been asked 
to look after her private income; she had four hund- 
red and fifty a year. Perhaps it was that He tried 
to believe that she did not intend divorce, but he 
scarcely succeeded. 

He kicked a newspaper lying on the floor, as he 
moved about the room; an odd glove was concear* 
led under it That was like Annundata^s untidiness. 
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She had probably gone to the station with only one 
glove His eye roved. There was dust on the nij^t- 
table, showing clearly where books had been. And 
above the table he noticed an oblong patch of the 
wall-paper that was lighter in tone than the rest 
A picture had hung over that patch. He puailed 
his brain to think what the picture could be, for 
none of the other pictures had been moved. And 
at length he remembered. It was her mother'^s por- 
trait that Annundata had taken away with her. He 
put his hands deep in his pockets, and sat down 
heavily on the unmade bed, amid the litter. And 
heard the faint rubbing of the curtain against the 
window-sash, and the coarse singing of the servant; 
and he stared at the oblong patch on the wall and 
wept He had not sufficient volition left to keep 
the tears from spilling. 

There was a scampering tread up the servants* 
staircase. 

^ Martin says master'^s come.^ He heard the n^yid 
whisper. 

''Well, what be thatr It was assuredly the new 
cook who had replied. 

One or other of the girls might at any moment 
surprise him sitting there like a fool on the bed. 
He wiped his eyes with his hand and went down- 
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fUin into the dining-room with a ttep of < 
imtttd firmness, leaving his hat in the halL Hio 
dock showed half-past twelve. He was astounded 
to discover that he had been in the house neaxly 
an hour. 

Two minutes later the parlour-maUi entered with 
a white table-cloth. 

** Good momingy sir,^ she saki, flouncing her skirL 

**Good morning,^ he answered, and looked steadily 
out of the window. 

^'Bfissis said I was to say there was cold beef 
and a rabbit pie, and would you like scnmbled egg* 
first, sir?^ Her tone was decidedly peculiar. 

He coughed. **No eggs,^ he murmured, and tried- 
hard to make his voice easy and naturaL 

- Yes, sir.'' 

And when the lunch was served he stood and 
bdield it, a little archipelago of dishel^in the middle 
of the great table. His loneliness overcame him. 
For more than twenty years he had been the pett^ 
and pampered god of the household. His wife or 
his daughter, or both, were continually thinking of 
his convenience and satisfection. Never did he eat 
alone. *^Some one must be in to keep fisither com- 
pany.'' It was all fisither, father. They lived for 
him. As the state of the tide is alwajrs at the back 
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of a mariner^s mind, so were his moods at the back 
of their minds. And now they had gone. They had 
fled. Their pure and delidous influence, whidi used 
to spread throu^ the house like a universal ether, 
had vanished* He had the place to himself, and it 
was no longer a home; it was a strange and inhos- 
pitable tenement, a furnished lodging. ^Yes,^ he 
growled, gazing at the embroidered napkin-ring which 
Annunciata had stitched for his birthday years ago, 
^and iVb my damned lechery that^s brought me to 
thisr 

He thought of all the scandal and the gossip; a 
few hours, and the condition of his domestic aflhirs 
would be common knowledge. 



CHAPTER Vn 
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One afternoon a tdegraph-boy brought a tekgnun 
for FhylliB Ridware to her motherli little house in 
Sproston Street, bdiind the Medianicli Institittioii. 
She opened it and read a menage fiom Emery 
Greatbatch asking her to go and see him at onoe. 
Since the day when she parted from her husband 
she had had no communication of any kind from 
Emery, though she had written to him three letteiB 
which imperatively demanded replies. The request 
in the telegram surprised her, for the strictest 
prudence having been enjoined by Mr. Cyples, and 
old Mrs. Capewell, having implored her in the same 
sense, with tears, she had, in her letters to Emery, 
emphasised the necessity for extreme discretion. And 
yet now, after an incomprehensible silence, he was 
asking her to visit him at his rooms in Oldcastle! 

She went up stairs, and somewhat elaborately made 
ready to depart ; and as she moved about the small 
bedroom which her mother had placed at her disposal, 
her lips were firmly pressed together and her eyes 
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flcintillatiDg. She stuck the pins into her hat^ and 
tied her veil behind, with cold and leisordy exacti- 
tude, but as she put on a pair of nearly new gloves, 
her gestures began to be less calm. She picked up 
a tiny satchel and her parasol almost feverishly, and 
she ran downstairs. At that instant there was a 
rat-tat at the door. 

**ni attend to the door, mother,"* she cried, ^^Tm 
just going out"* The old lady was resting. 

Paul Pennington was at the door. He was dressed 
in his usual neat modest dark grey suit, with the 
bowler hat, and he carried his usual little Uack bag. 
And he stood very upright and stii!. 

*<6ood afternoon, Mtb. Ridware,^ said he^ quietly 
saluting, **May I speak to you?^ 

*^ Certainly, Mr. Pennington,^ she answered icQy. 

**May I step inside a moment?^ he suggested, as 
she gave no sign of letting him in. 

She stood away from the door, and he entered 
the narrow lobby. 

"Well, Mr. Pennmgton?'' 

He imfastened his black bag, having deposited 
his hat carefully on a chair, and handed her two papers. 

"I have to serve you with these,^ he said- 
She took them. ''Is that all?"* she replied with 
a scomfiil smile. 
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«Ye8» tliank you,* said Pemiiiighm, and hurried 
away, fin^tthig even to say 'good afternoon*. 
Beneath that impaasive exterior he had been excea- 
rively nenroos. 

Phyllis glanced at the papen. One warn maritfd 
^•atation'* and the other <<Petition^ and both of 
them oommoioed with the fiMrmidaUe phras^ ^In 
the Hi^ Court of Justice.** She saw her own name^ 
and her hosband^s name, and the name of Emery 
Greatbatch, and in sevend places the word **adal- 
teiy^. Then without trying to comprdiend them, 
she stuffed the documents into her satdieL 

''What is it?"* old Mrs. Capewdl asked, appearing 
at the sitting-room door. 

''Nothing, mother,"* Phyllis shouted; her motiier 
had latterly grown deafl 

Mrs. CapewelTs face was amdoos. She obviously 
did not credit her daughter with speaking the truth. 
The next moment Phyllis was gone, without another 
word. 

She took the Oldcastle car, and in less than half 
an hour she was in the prim red nuuket-pkoe of 
the exalted borough whidi draws its skirts away 
from the grimy contact of the Five Towns^ and 
employs its vast leisure in brooding upon an ancient 
and exciting past Oldcastle has the best sAools, 
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bookshops, and pastry-cooks in the northern half of 
the county. It is not industrial; it never will be. 
It stands for history, and carefully conserves its 
Greoigian mansions and that air of distinguished 
respectability which makes it the secret envy of the 
Kve Towns. Riyllis was so little familiar with 
Oldcastle that she was compelled to ask her way to 
the street at the lower end of the town where 
Emery Greatibatch resided. But on the rare occa* 
sions when she went into it, the aspect of Oldcastle 
always particularly appealed to her. She would have 
liked to live there. Even a divorce case in Oldcastle 
would carry with it a certain decent refinement 

Greatbatch lived in lodgings — two medium sized 
rooms on the ground floor, separated by folding- 
doors. But by means of personally acquired furniture 
he had given to his abode some semblance of a 
home, and he was veiy well cared for by a good* 
natured landlady. There are some men who have 
the gift of inspiring devotion in landladies, and 
Emery was one of them. It was not, however, the 
landlady who answered FhyUis^s ring. It was Emery 
himself. At the first glance at her lover, Phyllis 
gave a little gasp of amazement, and her cheek 
paled. Then, realizing that her demeanour was 
affecting him, she summoned her extraordinary faculty 
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of eonngeoiii tdf-poaonoD and ptetended that 
die notioed nothing stmige. Lev than thne < 
bebie the had I^ him a florid, powerfal and i 
what obese man, with hi^ nnwieldj ihonlderi to 
matdi hb hei^t, and a gennal appcan mc e whidi 
indicated dogged foroe. She now saw him wasted, 
if not absolutely emaciated, with a wrinkled and 
dried skin of peculiar tint, and a &tigiied appidiens- 
ive look in his ejes; and she thought, in despair, 
^Can our misfortune have faroog^t him to this?*" 
He was no longer the same man. His clothes hung 
looe on him. 

She tripped lightly up the two stone steps leading 
to the house, and, closing her sunshade, entered in 
silence. Emery shut the door and with fdrik 
abruptness folded her in his anns; and as he took 
her, and as she abandoned herself, brief though the 
caress was, there stole over them both that profound 
and noble satisfaction whidi only genuine passion 
can induce, and which no disasters can entirely mar. 
The whole of Fhyllis^s bearing was changed in his 
presence. Her beauty grew softer, and lost its enig* 
matic quality. Her mouth and eyes ceased their 
disturbing and chaUenging mockery. She seemed to 
submit gladly, humbly, unreservedly, with a sort of 
splendid and complete honesty. Emery might indeed 
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bcMtft that Phyllis was one woman to him and a 
different woman to the rest of the world. 

''YonYe ill| my poor boy,^ she murmured, ^why 
didn^t you write to me at my mother*s as I told 
you?'* 

'* I only got your letters this morning,^ he replied. 
«Yes, Fve been iU.** 

''Then didn*t you know till this morning that 
Laurence had-—** 

''N0|^ he smiled sadly. He put a hand on her 
shoulder to steady himself, and she clutched it warmly. 

''You aren^t so weak as all that?** she demanded. 

He nodded. " Come and sit down,^ he said. "The 
old woman^s out, won't be back for a couple of 
hours. Fve sent her out** 

Tliey passed into the sitting-room. A large sola 
occupied the space between the curtained window 
and the door, opposite the chimney-piece, and the 
arrangement of cushions showed that Emery had 
been lying there. He allowed her to persuade him 
gentiy to resume his place ; he scarce protested when 
she lifted his legs on to the sofa. Tlien he made 
space for her to sit by him, and, gazing at him, 
she removed her gloves and hat 

** Well, child,** he said, " Tve got you into a nice 
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^Don^ talk about that yet,** she answered graTdy, 
^'Tell me about your illnesi, what it it?^ 

Before answering, he glanced long into the hmnU 
eyes of the creature who had mined his liie, and 
whose life he had ruined. When these two had first 
loved, they were young enough and proud enough 
to quarrel Hie altercation had sprung horn his 
strong sense of justice and bom her perfect lade of 
that sense. She had been in the wrong; she had 
scarcdy denied it But she would not yield. She 
smoerely imagined that it was his place to yield, and 
he would have yielded, had not the yielding presented 
itself to him as a violation of the elementary prin- 
ciples of justice. Her attitude had shocked him, 
as, later, her attitude had shocked her husband ; bat 
while Emery was capable of a mighty and terrible 
passion, Laurence was not. From the date of their 
quarrel to the hour when, Phyllis being a married 
woman, they had met by mere accident in Glasgow, 
Emery had never spoken to her, had not evai seen 
her more than once or twic& The love whidi was 
to destroy them had slept like a damped fire, and 
then ten words of greeting had shown them their 
hearts, and in an mstant of time they were lapped 
fiom head to foot in the Kving fiame. Tliere were 
no explanations, no apologies, no reluctances, no 
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ahames. Hie part was consumed. Diey both realized 
what lay in front of ihem, of misery in bliss, and 
they went forward. In a week the irremediable had 
happened, and, accepting each other candidly, embrac- 
ing with gladness each other^s imperfections, they 
launched without regret into an existence of deceit 
and dishonour. They had no alternative. And what 
an existencel To what subterfuges were they reduced! 
Why, for his letters to her, they created a post-office 
in the bricked-up mouth of an old pitshaft on the 
Toft End slope, and he would deposit his missives 
therein at dusk, walking the four miles to Oldcastle 
afterwards! 

''You remember,^ he began weakly, ''I told you 
I was going to Manchester as usual this year with 
the entries for the sports to get the handicapping 
done. I alwap come bade the same night, because 
old Markyate can generally finish his job in about 
three or four hours. But he was unwell, and there 
were fifty per cent more entries than usual, and he 
said he couldnU guarantee to finish ^em that day. 
It was a Saturday and the Carl Rosa were doing 
TriHan at Prince^ so I thought Fd stay over night, 
and see that and come back Sunday afternoon. When I 
woke up the next morning in the hotel, I couldn^t 
make out what was the matter with me. Some- 
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thing with my left eje — ^I oooldn*t tee out of U, and 
I was so feeUe. I just managed to get m tnmm 
doctor's^ The doctor said Fd had a 
into mj retina while I was asleep.^ 

'<A hemonfaager she replied. ''But liow 
you to have a hemonhage like that?^ 

<<How can I tdl?"* Emery said, after* 
''The doctor looked after me a bit I fimcied I 
good enough to go to the handicappei^s, and I did 
go. I got into the house, but I couldn^t leave i^ 
and those people have been looking after me till 
this blessed day. You wouldnU believe how kind 
they were!'* 

"His wife?'' 

" No, he^s a widower — lus two daughters. I had to 
have an oculist at last I couldn*t 8leq>, and he 
enucleated the eye, as the term is. Then I waa easier.* 

"And now it's quite better P'^ 

"You don't notice anything, do you?** 

She examined the eye. "No,"* she said, "but 
how it's pulled you to pieces, my poor boy!* 

" Well, you know, a hemorrhage ! What can you 
expect?* 

"It's horribly strange," she muttered 

"It is strange," he agreed. "However, it's all 
over now." 
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^ And I never knew ! Emeiy, why didn^ yon . . .^ 

<<How could I?"" he protested. ''Mallowi, the 
damcal master, came over to see me. Bnt how 
could I let you know, diild? I found your letters 
here this morning when I arrived. The old woman 
was in a pretty state, you may guess. I had the 
greatest trouble in the world to get her out of the 
house. She thought I was dying, whereas the fiict 
is Fm lots better."" 

"ReaDy better?'* 

<<My God! If you'd seen me last week T 

She bent her face to his, and put her arms round 
his neck, and kissed him with slow deliberate kisses. 

'< Emery !"" she said. ^Tm not satisfied. I shall 
fetch a doctor here.'" 

^^Much better fetch a lawyer,'* he replied curtly 
and feebly, and then signed. ^Fhil, what the devil 
are we to do?" How did he find out?" 

'^What's < enucleated'?" she asked, putting a 
hand on his forehead. 

**0h!" he said. '^Just cleaning out, straighten- 
ing up." 

••Did it hurt you?" 

••No, very little. You say you've gone to Brad- 
well's, eh?" 

Leaving the topic of his illness, she began to tell 
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him in nunnte detail all tiiat had b^paied dorii^ 
She idatod her bapnmam of the 
Maik Badvaie fcU into the hooM at 
Toft End like a boh from the falne; and how ahe 
had left the brothcn and gone to her moiher, calling 
oa the way at the pit^ month to aee if bj cfaanoe 
there was a letter for her; and how ahe had denied 
her guilt to her mother aUle admitting a pedbctlj 
innocent, desnltocj firiendahip with Emeij for the 
sake of old times; and how her mother had eagerlj 
and paasionatdy bdieved her, swf rHng that she had 
nerer really liked Ridware; and how they had paid 
a visit to Cyples together, bccanse Cyples had been 
a friend of her fatherV 

**I don^'t think Bir. Cjrples quite beliered me/* 
said Phyllis calmly. *' But he pretended to. and he 
talked to mothv in exactly the ri^t tone. Waan% 
it fortunate I oveAeaid what Laurence told Ifaik? 
That gave me my line. I explained that nig^t at 
Easter, and Pre carefully remembered exactly what 
I said. I said you were ill, and you rnriT, you know, a 
little. And now your being ill again like this! It 
fits in, doesn't it? What's the matter?"* 

^'Nothing,'* said he. 

<<You look so queer."* She signed. -'I did the 
best I could. I couldn't see tou, and so I did the 
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best I could without you. Emeiy, if it hadn^t been 
for your prospects and all that, I would have told 
them straight out that it was every bit true and 
they could get as many divorces as they chose, for 
all we cared. Dearest, what ore we to do?^ 

<< There knt much to Ao,"^ he replied. <«We11 
fight, of course, but it*s all up.^ 

''If it's all up,"* she said stiffly. ''Why fij^t? 
Why not go away at once? 60 to Canada or 
somewhere? I don't mind. Anywhere. It can be 
done. It's been done lots of times.'' A dark flush 
overspread her cheeks. 

He gave an inarticulate murmur. 

"Why, my darling boy, you'^re crying!" she ez- 
daimed, an immoue astonishment in her Voice. 

He could not speak. The tears flowed slowly 
fiom his eyes, and she gazed at him, alarmed by 
this extraordinary sympton of his physical condition. 

Just then there was a sharp ring at the door. 
Phyllis rose. 

" ril go," Emery managed to say, lifting his head, 
and grimacing to control himself. 

"You will stay where you are," she slowly 
ordered him. 

"But you can't possibly be seen here, answering 
my door!" he aigued. 
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«Caiit ir said die» indigDAntlj. "And yoQ ill 
like that! If it*s all op, Fkn here to mme joa^ 
and I won^ leave you.^ 

The ring was repeated. 

<* Really,^ she mannined. ^ThejVe inAhimj!^ 
Her nostrils were dilated, and she left fhe room 
with a gesture of impetuous enterprise. 

In vain he called after her: ^*Look fhroogh 
the window and see who it is, first^ 

She opened the front door. And Paul Pennington 
confronted her for the second time that afternoon^ 
Of the two, Paul was far the more disconoertod* 
His face gradually reddened, and he could scarody 
look at her. She waited haughtily for him to speak. 

^Mrs. Ridwarer he bq^an lamely ^l came... is 
this Mr. Greatbatch^s?"* 

«Ye8.^ 

<<I8 he in? Can I see him?*" He unoonadonaly 
brought his black bag into prominence. 

<«Mr. Greatbatch can^t be seen,"* said Fhyllii, 
staring out into the street. 

^ Fm Sony. If he*s at home. •• one moment. •• I...** 

^ Periiaps you had better come in,^ Riyllis dianged 
her mind, speaking in a resigned tone. *' Please walk 
this way. Bfr. Greatbatch is lying down."* She 
boldly preceded him into the sitting-room, and. 
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pointing to the form on the 8o&: ^That is Mi. Qimt- 
batdL^ And she added in a different tone to Emeiy : 
**Here is someone wants to see you. No, do not 
move, please.^ 

'^Aie yon Mr. Emery Greatbatdi?^ PenniQgton 
enquired.^ 

<*Yes?** said Emery, entirely bewildered, bat with 
a defiant expression. 

Pennington deposited his hat on a diair, opened 
his bag, and produced two documents. ** I have to 
serve you with these^^ he said, handing the I019 
narrow papers to Emery, who accepted them limply. 
<' Thank you. That is all. Fm sorry to trouble you.** 

Paul Pennington hastened off^, like a criminal seen 
in the act 

^What else could I have done^ my poor boy?^ 
cried Phyllis, sitting down on the sofa when they 
were alone again. ^*He saw me at the door. Fve 
had those papers, too. If s the— the CMe.^ 

''When did you have tfaem?^ 

''This afternoon. Just before I came. What do 
they say?*" 

She craned her neck to look at one of the dooa- 
ments as he read, with a forced note of amusement 
in his voice: '' ' In the High Court of Justice, Probato 
Divorce and Admiralty Division (Divorce). Edward 
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by tibe Giaoe of God... hum... horn... huin... Tb 
Emeiy Gieatbatch of Oldcutk in fbe CSDimty of 
Staffoidahiie. Whereas Lawxenoe Ridwaio of Bmilef 
in the said County, claiming to be lawfully maimd 
to Fhyllis Ridwaie, has filed his petition against 
her in the Divorce R^istxy of our said Court, praj- 
ing for a dissolution of maniage, wherein he alleges 
that you have been guilty of adultery with her. Now 
this is to command you that within eig^t days after 
service hereof on you... hum... hum... hum... you 
do appear in our said Court then and there to 
make answer to the said petition, a copy whereof 
sealed with the seal of our said Court, is herewith 
served upon you. And take notice that in default 
of your so doing, our said Court will proceed to 
hear the said chaige proved in due course of law, 
and to pronounce sentence therein, your absence not- 
withstanding. And take further notice that for the 
purpose aforesaid you are to attend in person, or bj 
your solicitor... hum... hum... hum... enter an 
appearance in a book provided for that purpose^ 
without which you will not be allowed to address the 
Court., hum... hum... hum... Dated at London.. • 
hum... hum... and in the second year of our reign.* 
My stars, what a thumping seal!^ 

The sight and fingering of these papers, hers and 
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his, which were howeTer nothing but common glased 
foolscap forms, filled in by shabby copying-clerks and 
perfunctorily sealed in stu£fy official bureaus, seemed 
to startle the lovers. In spite of themselves, their 
very voices were altered. Ihey strove to affect that 
these papers left them unmoved, but thej. did not 
succeed. And as for Emery Greatbatch, he could 
feel his mistresses heart beating against his breast 
The first rays of the terrifying lamp which justice 
holds aloft had sudd»ily touched them, displaying 
their deeds in a new and eerie light And when 
they read together in the sealed copy of Lawrenoe*s 
petition the precise details of their adultery, with 
the day of the month, and the names of the town 
and the street and the number of the house in the 
street, the black-and-white of the recital in some 
curious way communicated to them a sense of guilt 
and of shame such as they had not before esEperienced. 
Phyllis hegBLa to talk, repeating her previous explana- 
tions in almost the same words; and he, in order 
to be more sure than sure, repeated previous ques- 
tions, well knowing the answers he would receive. 
And they were soon in the midst of one of those 
immense and formless conversations in which a complex 
subject is discussed without order interminably, and 
without apparent result, until there comes a moment 
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when the speakers perodw that all the gmad haa 
been many times oovered and that it is no kmiger 
possible to say anything tiiat has not abeady been 
said; and pauses occur, and the onavoidaUe am* 
dusion emeifpes and shapes itsdf and imperioosljr 
demands acoeptano& And while Emery^i mind had 
room for a shameful sympathy with his old friend 
Lawrence, while Phyllis could only think of Lawtcnoe 
with an almost virulent hate, the condnsion heie 
was that this Lawrence, that distant and threatening 
figure, once so mild, once so ignored and flouted, 
would inevitably crush them in the battle that was 
to ensue. They saw that they must either flee, or 
fall with an indomitable but futile lie on their 
lips. 

There was a silence in the room. 

Phyllis broke it << What are you thinkmg about?*" 
she murmured, and gently took the papers from his 
band and put them on the table. 

**I was wondering what I could do for you?'* he 
answered, turning a little on his side in order to 
follow her movements with his eyes. 

"My poor boy,** she said. "As soon as yoa are 
*^®tter we must collect what money we can, and 
leave, mustn^ we? It isn't for me, it's because you 
^ont possibly be able to stay on at the school.'' 
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*<But yoa^ve denied everything to your mother 
and liir. Cyples. Our going would "^ 

**Doe8 that matter?** she exclaimed impatiaitly. 
^That was only a precaution. What do I care?** 
She was standing over him now, and her hand 
caressed his shoulder. Could Lawrence have seen 
the persuasive smile on her face, it would have 
recalled to him the sweet forgotten marveb of 
their early acquaintance^ whose memory had heen 
washed out of his heart by the bitterness of later 
years. 

Emery ^anced up at her, with a sickly and self- 
conscious grin— which he meant to be a smile— on 
his shrunken features. 

*'Ah!** he muttered shortly, and closed his lips, 
and then looked meditatively at the walL 

^Emery !** she cried in renewed alarm. ^Fm sure 
you aren*t telling me everything. Fve felt it all 
along. What is there that you haven*t told me?** 

•'Child!** he said and drew her to hun with his 
arms. '*It*s nearly finished so far as Fm concerned. 
Do you understand? Ifs nearly finished so fisur as 
Fm concerned.** 

^ So far as you're concerned? Why — "^ 

'*That*s why I telegraphed you to come here. I 
knew just as well as you that it was indiscreet I 
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wouldn^ have done it if the thing hadn^ been 
aeriouB. You undentand, don^ you?^ 

They gazed at each other, and FhyDit moved 
away from him. 

^No I*" she said fiuntly, and in her soul she asked 
bitterly of fisite : ^ Can I be more unfortunate than 
I have been?^ 

** Yes,^ he insisted. ** You do — ^this hemorrhego ^ 

Her face became the colour of milk, and her 
eyes blazed darkly in the pallor of that ovaL 

''It isn^t — serious?^ she demanded. That was the 
strongest word she could induce herself to employ. 

He nodded. ''Ifs the first symptom of acute 
diabetes,^ he said, sitting up, but averting his gaae. 
Tm unfortunately too young to have diabetes in 
a mild form. Fve had the first seizure. The second 
will finish me. It may be next month, or it may 
be delayed for six months, but it isn^ likely to be 
much later than that And in the meantime I 
shall get a little better. That^s the way of it, my 
dear girL^ 

She made as if to come near him again, and then 
hesitated. 

''Oh, but Emery I Surely — ^ she whispered. 

"Now, my dear girl,^ he protested gently, picking 
at one of the cushions. " You mustn^t try to pretend 
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it isn^t BO. It 18 so. Youv^e got lots of plucki or 
I wouldn^t have told yoa — ^like that And by 6od» 
jovlTI need all the plnck you have! It*s you that 
will suffer. It isn^t me. I shall have done with it 
aU long before you have. It isn^t sure even that 
I shall have the extreme pleasure of hearing the 
trial of our case.^ He shot a timid momentary 
look at her. 

« Was it the doctor told you all this?** she asked. 

'^Tlie doctor told me in five minutes that Fd 
got diabetes. It was partly from what he carefully 
didn*t say, and partly from what Fve read up since, 
that I discovered where I stood. And yet only two 
months ago I never suspected that there was any- 
thing the matter with me at all! It^s just how 
things happen, that is.** 

From her knowledge of him she could not but 
believe him. 

<« And you knew all this!** she said, awed. ''And 
you travelled here by yourself from Manchester^ — 
and then found my letters! Oh Emery, why didn*t 
I know? I could have spared you a little!** 

''Thafs how things happen,^ he repeated median- 
ically. 

''It*s no use you saying it is so, it is so,** she 
said. ''You! So iU as that! I can*t credit it** 
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And after simrejriiig him with m long g^anoeb the 
timw henelf on he aofit^ sobbing. 

^I timply canV* she wmiledL And now it warn 
he who soothed her» as an hour before she had 
sooAed hioL 

Her sobs giadually ceased. <• Why didnt you tdl 
me when I came? ^9 she complained pitifully. ''What 
was the use of us talking about the case?^ 

<< I oouldn V he said» '' I couldnt begin to tdl yoQ.^ 

''But I knew something was wrong. Oh! I waa 
certain something was wrong.^ 

^EisB me^, he entreated her. 

She put her lips to his. And with their horn 
together she murmured: ''Emery^ listen. When I 
wrote to you time after time, and you didn% i^yt 
do you know what I thought?^ 

''No^ he replied, scarcely audiUe, ''What did 
you think ?"* 

**Vm bound to tell you. I thought — ^I hefgui to 
think — ^that you meant to end it^. 

"End what?'' 

"Our relationship. I did not think that for long 
together. But I suspected you sometimes. And now 
I know that you were ill there in Manchester — 
it makes me, Emeiy!^ She burst out into wild 
sobbing. "You forgive me?^ 
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He kissed her again, and smiled, *^ Nonsense!^ 
he cajoled her. ^There^s nothing to foigive.^ 

**You must say you foigive me,** she persisted 
hysterically. <'Say it!"* 

**Jf it wiU please you^, he agreed, and putting 
his mouth to her ear, he breathed into it some 
words. **What a child it is!^ he added, louder. 
"With its fancies!'' 

She lay calm on the sofa, clasping him tightly 
with both her hands. And as she lay there, all the 
prospect of sufiFering which had appalled her before 
Emexy explained his condition suddenly became 
beautiful and desirable. To desolate her mother, to 
quit the Five Towns stealthily amid circumstances 
of utter disgrace, to be known for a liar and an 
adulteress, to creep under a false name into some 
new and infinitely remote town in another land and 
to settle there in continual fear lest the rumour of 
shame should follow and overtake, to know poverty 
and to endure hardship, to struggle, to try to forget 
and never to be able to forget, to have nothing 
worth having but the constant companionship of 
Emery, and to grow old — all that seemed the 
most exquisite future that the fates could have 
offered to her. There was not one detail of it that 
she would have wished to alter. She saw vague 

18 
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visions formed from ooiiTentioiial notions about far 
colonies, of herself and Emery together on ridi 
autumn evenings outside a bare house with wide 
verandahs, gazing in ecstasy at a horison of magni- 
ficent mountains; and the oncoming of darkness, 
and the patting of dogs, and the withdrawal into 
closed rooms, and the lighting of lamps, and the 
long, long, changeless intimacy of two persons who 
possessed only each other. The beauty of melandioly 
and renunciation took hold of her as she clung to 
Emery, and intoxicated her. She had an illusion 
that by gripping him tight with her frail and con- 
vulsive fingers she could keep him alive for ever, 
that he could not die while she cleaved to him. 

Death was the sole terror ; and it was terrible to 
such a point that her mind could not conceive 
it. The coat that he was wearing, whose texture 
was so thrillingly masculine to h^ touch — ^was it 
possible that in a few weeks or months it would 
be folded away because there was no one to wear 
it? Tliat seemed the saddest cruellest thing in all 
the universe. She remembered once, years ago, 
watching him at the breaking-up day of the Middle 
School, in the cricket field, surrounded by a mob of 
boys. And she recalled every slow, easy, muscular 
movement of his burly frame, and how he swung a 
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cricket ball as though it had been a cane, and how 
as he moved to and fro the boys followed him, 
admiring, noisy pigmies encircling a giant And in 
that recollected scene there was so much of youth 
and strength, so much of the very essence of pure 
physical life, that the idea of death grew monstrous, 
wanton, and obscure. Was he to lie under the ground 
while boys still played and shouted in the cricket- 
field? Was he never again to go out among them 
and talk to them and teach them and understand them 
as only he could?... And she saw a funeral, and 
she could not imagine anyone but herself at that 
funeral. She had never met a relative of EmeryV 
And, more poignant still, she saw herself return- 
ing solitary from the funeral, having left U behind 
in its everlasting repose. And then she saw her- 
self, dressed in widow^s weeds — ^yes, widow^s weeds — 
standing up in the witness box in the High Court 
of Justice and answering questions. She could not 
hear what she said, but she was vexy positive, 
queenly, and sorrowful And her tremendous and 
impassive grief weighed on the whole court like a 
palL And all the time that she was answering 
questions in the witness box, she could see it lying 
forlorn and lonely in the cemetexy. 

**And so I missed the Oldcastie Sports,^ she 
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heud him say. ''Nefv bem known to hmpptn 
befoie. In fiut thejr ▼ay neariy didnt get tlie 
handio^K**. 

Hie sound of his nMoe^ ao natmal and fiunilary 
with ill fiunt tiaoe of hnmoor, awol[e her out of 
what mi^t have been a tiance. Her powen of 
clear thought and cool enterpriae seemed to letom 
to her like s^ti that had wandered awhile. And 
she reflec t ed, ^How foolish and weak I am, to 
dream that he is already dead! He Uvea. There 
is no reason why he should die. He^s an invalid 
and he has fimdes, and here I am listening to them 
as though thqr were fiicts. He needs to be looked 
after: that is alL And I wiU look after him.** 

She slid from the sofis and stood op, smoothinig 
her raffled hair. She felt herself equal to no matter 
what situation. 

"What is diabetes?^ she enquired, « I never knew 
that it was really dangerous.^ 

""Diabetes,** he answered, "<is a disease m which 
grape sugar is secreted in the fluids of the body. 
The pancreas doesnM; work property.** 

"Who is your doctor in Oldcastle?** 

'" Haven*t got one. Never wanted one.** 

"But surely you are going to send for one at 
once?** 
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^ I expect I ought to have onei^ was the languid 
reply, ^But itll be no use."* 

<^How tiresome you are^ Emery !^ she diided him, 
«! shall fetch one myself, instantly* Tm perfectly 
certain that all you need is proper treatment If 
diabetes was as bad as you think, I should have 
known about it; Fm sure I should.^ 

He said nothing for a moment! Then, without 
meeting her eye: <* Which doctor shall you fetch ?^ 

Hie honoured name of the foremost physician in 
the district, an old man who was an authority through- 
out England on diseases connected with the local 
manufacture, and who resided in Oldcastle itself, flashed 
across her mind. In walking down the market-place, 
she had even that afternoon chanced to see his worn 
but glittering brass plate on the door of a large 
house. 

** I shall fetch Dr. Thatcher,"* she said. << At least 
I shall ask him to come sometime before night.^ 

Emery remained silent She put on h^ hat and 
gloves, and then, bending her head, she oflered her 
mouth, very quietly and primly. He kissed her. 

** It will seem rather queer you going to old Tliatch- 
er\^ he murmured, **And asking him to come to 
me. HeUl wonder what the dickens you have to do 
with it" 
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She protested against sudi notioiis with a ge s t ur e, 
** Nothing seems queer when it^s a case of iUnes^** 
she said. ^'Besides...*' 

And with a tranquil smile she left him, enjoining 
him to rest until she came bacL 

As she emerged into the street her features had 
resumed their old enigmatic quality. It was on the 
steps of the house that she encountered a thin middle- 
aged woman with a key in her bony hand. 

**Why!^ she said to the woman with an extra- 
ordinary warmth of geniality. ** You must be Mrs. 
Oliver, aren^t you?** 

"Yes, mum. Was you...'* 

"Mr. Greatbatch has often mentioned you. He 
says you are very, very kind to him. Fm an old 
friend of his. So is my mother.^ She lowered her 
voice. "YouVe noticed how unwell he is?** 

"Eh, missf said Mrs. Oliver. "Never in all my 
life have I seed...** 

"Fm just going to Dr. T1iatdier*s, to ask him 
to come as soon as possible. Fm so glad Mr. Great- 
batch is with you. Because hell need looking after, 
and he won*t look after himself, you know.** 

" Not he, miss! Eh, when he come in this morn- 
ing, I stared at him like a stuck pig, I was that 
took aback!** 
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**WelI, as sooD as Dr. Thatcher has been, we 
shall know what we ought to do. I shan^t be away 
long, Mrs. Oliver. He is lying down on the 8o& now.^ 

Phyllis nodded and went. 

^So he^s got a young woman after alll^ the 
sagacious Mrs. Oliver decided. ^'That^s why he 
would have me out of the house. Her^s a hand- 
some wench, too! Eh, poor things! Poor things!^ 



CHAPTER Vm 



DXATH 



On the day after the August Bank Holiday the 
offices of Charles Feams opened for a few hours in 
the morning; and the whole staff, with the exception 
of Sillitoe, who had gone to Llandudno, was formally 
present, though only Pennington behaved as if the 
morning was quite an ordinary morning. Shortly 
after noon Pennington stepped gently into Lawrrace 
Bjdware^s room with a bundle of papers most neatly 
tied up in pink tape, a number of loose sheets of 
blue draft on which the ink was scarcely dry, and 
between his teeth an ivory penholder. The weather 
was very warm, and through the open window came 
the strident sounds of steam-whistles and steam- 
orchestras in Crown Square, where the great annual 
Wakes, that prodigious revelry, wassail, and debauch 
of a rude and vigorous people, was beginning its 
third day with little sign of fatigue. 

^It will perhaps be as well if you glance through 
these things,^ said Pennington, putting the bundle 
in front of Lawrence. The latter was engaged in 
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preparing a oodldl to the will of an aged client 
who amused his final jean by varying his testa- 
mentary dispositions every few months and by spe- 
colating in public-house property. 

^'Oh!^ murmured Lawrence stiffly, when he saw 
the bundle, which was entitled *<Ridware v. Ridwaie 
and Greatbatch.^ Pennington, having perceived long 
since that Lawrence wished to stand aloof from the 
proceedings, had conducted them with that air of a 
responsible autocrat which he always assumed when 
a matter had been left definitely in his hands. 

^^Fm just drawing the brief,^ said Pennington, 
holding out the blue sheets. 

^Drawing the brief?"* Lawrence repeated, appar- 
ently surprised. 

^Yes. I didn^t see why agents should draw it^ 
In the technical vocabulary of the provincial solicitor 
'agents* means the firm of London solicitors who 
r e pr esent him and act for him in afikirs demanding 
the fiequentation of courts and offices in London. 
London solicitors refer to their professional clients 
in the provinces still more vaguely as 'the country \ 

''Certainly not,^ Lawrence agreed. "But it^s going 
along awfully quickly, isn^t it ? I scarcely thought — ^ 

"N — ^no,^ answered Pennington, judicially. "About 
the average time. You see, it^s so simple. I had a 
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letter from agents this momiiig to say that thej 
had the registrar'*s certificate that the case was in 
order for trials and would set down at onoe.^ 

^So much the better,"^ said Lawrence. 

He untied the bundle with leisurely fingers. That 
bundle, which was less than an inch in thidcnessy 
displayed at once to the expert the extreme ordinar- 
iness of the Five Towns cause celibre — afterwards 
to become famous in legal circles in the same manner 
as a strange variation of a malady becomes famous 
in medical circles. At the top of the bundle was 
a minor and shorter bundle of letters from agents 
and from Bradwells, Phyllis^s solicitors; and as 
Lawrence lifted this it disclosed a whitish oblong on 
the grey surface of the topmost laige paper, as a 
picture removed from a wall leaves its trace behind. 
The black dust of the Five Towns had already b^gun 
to settle on the early stages of Ridware v. Ridware. 
Lawrence idly turned over one by one the citation, 
the petition, the answer of Phyllis denying the 
allegations and her affidavit in support; the answer 
of Emery Greatbatch also in denial, and his affidavit; 
Fhyllis^s petition for alimony pendente Ute;\i& own 
answer to that petition with an affidavit; the order 
commanding Lawrence to pay her a pound a week 
during the continuance of the proceedings; Fhyllis^s 
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authority to Bradwells to receive this ooonej on her 
behalf; an opinion of Coonsel on the whole case, 
with a marked fee of one pound three and sixpence; 
a note of the evidence of the landlady and of her 
servant; a note of his own evidence; a copy of his 
marriage certificate; and a few other papers. There 
were no summonses to amend, or for further parti- 
culars, — ^none of those indications of carelessness or 
of perversity on the one side or the other which 
too frequently disfigure the records of such cases. 
The essential excellence of the principles which govern 
contentious procedure in English law stood plainly 
revealed. To Lawrence^s trained eye the simplicity 
and the despatch which distinguished the affair were 
aknost startling. Hitherto unfamiliar with the work- 
ing of the matrimonial courts, he too, in common 
with the laity, had vaguely imagined that a divorce 
could not be obtained without an exaggerated expen- 
diture of time, patience, and money. But Pennington 
had informed him, with the weightiness of authority 
which was Pennington^ that the decree nin would 
follow within six months of the petition, and that 
the total costs would probably not exceed fifty pounds. 

He could have wished the period longer; the mere 
thought of the trial itself made his heart beat. 

** Here's the draft brie^^ said Pennington, depositing 
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tihc Uw ■faceb, and no^lHiV tk 
piwllfy wliicb he cncfoDy bod vp b 
Older. '•Yoa mq^ jart tee if Fte ihmwiI *] 

Hist PemiiiigtoQ dwald bsfc mand a poni 
a wild, BHid soppoHtioo: but be «ae mt tiie 
to leaire the leest loophole for 
Mofwnrer the feer of Cjplei was bdbie him, de^ifte 
the manifcrt impoMbOity trf even Cjples hhoRlf 
doing aojtiiing with such a case. So Lawicnee 
pemicd anew tiie curt and aitle« annals of his 
domestic misfortinie. 

""Thars an right, I thmk,"* he obsemd. 
Pennington smiled confidently. 
^I can^t imagine why they should waste tiidr 
money in fighting,** said Pennington. **Unle8S ci 
coarse Greatbatdi hopes somdiow to save his fiioe 
at the school But anyhow he^s bound to lose bis 
situation.^ 
**Ycs.'* 

*•! wonder he hasn't been asked to resign already,'' 
Pennington continued. •«By the way I shall tell 
agents not to mark the brief more than three 
guineas and a guinea for conference. A case like 
this conducts itself, don't you think?'' 

••Certainly," Lawrence concurred absently. He was 
conoeivuig all the odiousness of the trial, and the 
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remarka which would be made to him in the Five 
Towns upon his letuni from it So far» by extia- 
ordinaxy good fortune, not a single acquaintance 
had so mudi as lefecied even in the most casual 
and distant way to his calamity. But then the case 
was still obscure. When the Press Association had 
telegraphed down a verbatim report of the hearing, 
to be published in the extra-special of the enter- 
prising Signal and read by the entire population of 
the Five Towns, he might expect to be a man 
doomed to hear personal comments. 

In the outer office Gater, who had surreptitiously 
visited the street to buy a copy of the early edition 
of the Signalj was searching the newspaper for an 
item which peculiarly interested him. Gater, stricken 
down in the first flush of youth by the fever of 
photography, had decided to sell his high-geared 
biqrde in order that he might become the possessor 
of a Brownie camera before his holiday commenced 
in the following week ; and he had accordingly sent 
an advertisement of the bicycle to the Signal. He 
«uunined in vain the serried columns of private 
advertisements on page 2 of the only daily organ 
published in the Five Towns. His renowned bicycle 
was decidedly not among the articles for sale or 
exchange. Then at last he traced it in the un- 
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ckasified *kte^ advertisements on the news page, 
side by side with the 'stop-press* Uank space. He 
passed the paper to Clowes and demanded the 
opinion of Clowes as to the oompaiative eflBoacy of 
the news page and the rq^ular advertisement page 
in the selling of second-hand bicycles. Clowes, the 
day being the slack monow of Bank Holiday, took 
the opportunity to read all the news in detail 

^What ho!^ Clowes dramatically murmured, 
after a time, and his eye rested on a particular spot. 

^Well?^ demanded Cater, perceiving that Clowes 
had encountered something of uncommon piquancy. 

^What^st think of this?^ said Clowes, pointing 
with a thick and inky finger. **No. Not that. 
The next paragraph.^ 

And, Gater, having read, whistled cautiously. 

Clowes fidgetted for a few seconds. Lawrence and 
Pennington could be heard talking through half- 
open doors. 

<* Should you go and tell them ? ^ Clowes ventured. 
It ill becomes a man of forty-five to ask advice of 
a boy, and Clowes did not often ask advice of 
Grater. That he should have done so now showed 
that he was agitated out of his usual self. 

''Ay!'* said Gater. 

And Clowes, swollen with the importance of that 
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which he had discovered, and absolutely unable to 
postpone for another moment the pleasure of com- 
municating it to his superiors, marched with false 
nonchalance to Lawraice^s room, tapped at the door, 
and entered. The solicitor and the articled derk 
ceased talking as Gowes glanced from one to the other. 

'^Perhaps you haven^t seen this,** he said gruffly, 
handing the paper to Pennington and indicating 
the item. Pennington read. 

^Well, well!** Pennington coughed and gave the 
paper to Lawrence. 

Lawrence read: ^We r^ret to hear of the 
sudden decease of BIr. Emery Greatbatch, science 
master at the Oldcastle Middle School. Mr. Gkeat- 
batch, who we understand had been in indifferent 
health for some time, succumbed to a hemorrhage 
in the base of the brain on Sunday last.** 

Clowes, his effect duly made, left the room again, 
abandoning the newspaper. Lawraice remained silent. 

^Why!** said Pennington. **I scarcely knew he 
was ilL** 

Lawrence swung round on his chair, and, resting 
his chin on one hand, stared out of the window. 

^Oh, yes,** said he quietly. **! knew he was ill. 
At least rd heard so.** 

''Well,*' Pennington added. <'It makes no diffe- 
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rence to us.^ He harried ewaj end in aa 
lebmied with the indiqpenseUe Dixon. 

^Yes,** he said in his cold, Gelm» a«aied 
when he had consulted the index. ^Here it ia. 
Fige 110. We^Fe simply got to epplj to hate hia 
name strode out; that*8 alL** 

And he shot the book with a snap^ as though 
he was shutting the lid on Emery Greatbatch^ 
coffin, and blotting him out for ever from the re- 
collection of men. When Pennington had a case in 
hand, a death or so was not to be allowed to inter- 
fere with its normal course. 

*'I11 write to agents at once/* said Pennington, 
and he did write to agents at once. 

Lawrence stared a long time through the dxutj 
window at the brown wall of the manufactory op- 
posite and the sound of the Wakes increased in his 
unheeding ears. Clowes departed for the day, and 
then Pennington — with a shutting of drawers and 
rattling of keys. And then Lawrence heard a voice 
saying sharply to Gater: 

**U Mr. Ridware still here?"* 

It was the voice of Charles Feams. 

"Yes, sir,'* said Gater. 

^'Well, if youVe copied your letters and done 
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everything, yoo can go. FU lock up, or Mr. 
Ridware wiU.** 

** Thank you, ur,^ in astonished tones from Gater, 
who did not delay two seconds. 

Charles Feams came into Lawrenoe^s room, carry- 
ing a bundle of papers. The two men glanced at 
each other, not with hostility, but yet suspiciously. 

^Oh! You^re here, Ridware. I want to have a 
chat with you.** 

Feams shut the door, and stood where Penning- 
ton had stood, at the back of the desk, ignoring 
the chair upon whidi sat sudi clients as Lawrence 
had to interview. He had not mudi changed during 
the mysterious weeks that had elapsed since the 
flight of his family. It is rarely that suffering other 
than physical alters the appearance, especially in a 
man ; and Feams bore himself welL His health was 
always excellent But his eye and his demeanour 
were not as they once were. He had become both 
defiant and sullen at the same time. Everybody 
noticed it, and eveiybody drew conclusions. Exactly 
what had happened no one knew, and particularly 
no one in Feams^ own oflBce. Hie sole authorised 
information was that Mrs. Feams and the children 
were spending the summer at Sandgate, and that 
Feams was living at home with one servant and the 

19 
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gardener. Rumour stated that aa actkm far diforoe 
was in progress against him but Esams* derks had 
no knowledge of sudi an action. And BkadwdTa 
clerks — Cyples was understood to be acting for Mvl 
Eeams— did not satisfiictorily reqwnd to curious 
catechists. The towns of Hanfaridge and Burslej 
woe greatly perplexed and pleasantly ezdted by the 
prospect of disdosures. Meanwhile Feams attended 
to his practice with unprecedented diligence. Occa^ 
sionally he wait to the Turk^s Head or to hia 
dub^ and played cards^ or talked with a new, reserved 
air. He and Cyples seemed to be as friendly as usuaL 

"Yes?'' sdd Lawrence. 

^Yes,"^ Feams said, <'I want to have a talk with 
you. Look at that** 

He violently pitdied the bundle of papers on to 
Lawrence's desk. Lawrence, without moving, read 
the endonement; ** Feams v. Feams. Copy petition 
for divorce.** The &cts were that an action had 
been commenced by Mrs. Feams immediatdy after 
her departure, that the correspondence between 
Feams and his London agents had been entirdy 
written from, and addressed to, his private house, 
and that Feams had arranged with Cyples to main- 
tain an absolute secrecy. 

"I see,** said Lawrence, nodding his head and 
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lowering the corners of his mouth to express a proud 
scorn of his employer. Never had the matter been 
mentioned between them. He had heard nothing 
whatever from Mrs. Feamsi and though he had by 
no means forgotten her entreaty to him to talk 
sense to Feams, he had not even attempted to 
broach the subject ; latterly, preoccupied by his own 
affairs, he had ceased to think about other people^s 
troubles and interests. 

**Read the petition, will you?** Feams requested, 
moving his feet nervously on the bare floor, but 
otherwise showing no sign of confusion. 

Lawrence obeyed, glancing also at other documents, 
and for the first time knew precisely what had 
occurred in the Feams household on the night before 
Mrs. Feams sent for him. He had vaguely guessed 
the truth, but nevertheless the detailed revelation 
of it shocked, offended, and disgusted him. After 
the perusal he could not persuade himsdf to look 
Feams in the face, and he kept his eyes on the 
desk, blushing. 

^You grasp the situation?** Feams demanded. 

**Ye8,** said Lawrence gruffly. 

"Now, you went and saw my wife before she left ? ** 

"AVho told you that?** Laurence challenged his 
employer in a voice suddenly angry and menacing. 
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He did not cwre a fig for Fearns, and Feftins mij^t 
be as furious as he diose. Fearns, howerer, iq>lied 
with easy, diplooiatic self-controL 

**Cyples told me. I only mention it because my wife 
likes you. She has a great belief in your opinion^ 
and the proof of it is that she sent for you that ni^t.** 

^* I don^t agree with you, Mr. Feains,^ said Lawrence 
coldly. ^But supposing she has? What then?"* 

^Kidware, this action can^t go on!^ Feams cried. 
^*It can^t go on. It has got to be stopped. Fll 
do anything— anjrthing. But it^s got to be stopped.** 
He spoke passionately, and Lawrence, startied into 
gazing up at him, saw that his mouth was twisted 
out of its usual shape, and that there was a white 
patch, from whidi the blood had been forced, across 
the bridge of his nose. 

'*It*s bound to go on,** Lawrence answered. 

*^Don*t say that, man! I know all you can tell 
me. I don*t mean to ofier any excuses of any sort 
Nobody on this earth can explain to me anything 
that I don^t feel. Fm speaking to you now with 
perfect freedom, remember. ' I respect you. You*re 
a decent fellow. I meant to come to you a long 
time ago, but I could*nt make up my mind. For 
one thing I couldn*t believe that my wife would 
persist in the action.^ 
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^But wliat else — "^ Laurence began. 

^*I know^I knowy^ Fearns stopped him imperi- 
ously. ^ YouVe going to ask me what else can she 
do. Well, she can do something else. She can stop 
it, and come back to me.** 

*^That*s not aigument^ 

*<To hell with argument!** Feams shouted, and 
then he continued in a low, controlled voice. *^ Just 
think of the trial, man ! I needn*t put the dots on 
on the i*8. Think of the scandal. TUnk of what 
our lives will be afterwards. 

Lawrence, while hating himself for it, could not 
resist the obvious: ^You ought to have thought 
of that before, Mr. Feams.** 

*^Yes, I know,** snapped Feams. There was a 

*^ Why don*t you go and see your wife ?** Lawrence 
enquired. 

Feams i^proached closer to the desk, and looked 
down at Lawrence, who met his gaze with a chill 
stare. ^ Because I daren*t,** he whispered. ** Because 
I daren*t. I haven*t got the pluck. And Cyples 
wcm*t do anything. Now look here, Kidware. My 
wife likes you veiy much. So do I. She*ll listen 
to you if she*ll listen to anybody. I want you to 
go down and see her, and explain things to her. 
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Make her understand that the action really can^t 
go on. I know you can succeed if you try. And 
listen ! I want a partner in this business. If joiiU 
go down and see Alma, FU give you a partnership.^ 

Lawrence was momentarily frightened by his ter- 
rible earnestness, and he pushed back his chair so 
as to be a little further from Feams^ face. Feams 
also drew away. 

**You are mad,** Lawrence muttered in a melan- 
dioly, hopeless tone. 

"Then you wotft?** 

«Do you want my opinion Pj** 

^^Thafs just what I do want** 

^*WelI. I think your wife is quite rij^t and 
that you are quite wrong. Why shouldn*t the action 
go on? It will be awfiil, of course. But it will 
not be so awfiil as your wife*s return to you would 
be. As to the scandal, that is nothing. Anyhow, 
it won*t touch your wife. Your wife*s return is 
impossible. I thoroughly agree with everything she 
said to me. Fm sorry for you, in a way — ^that I 
must say — ^but not very much, And the trial after 
all is a very little thing. It won*t last more than 
half an hour or an hour. Of course it isn*t certain 
that your wife will get a divorce, but it*s certain 
that 8he*U get at least a judicial separation. Then 
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ererything will be over and done with. Youll each 
of you know where yoo stand, and the scandal will 
soon die down.^ 

*^ Fm thinking of my daug^ter,^ said Fearns solenmly. 

^*I know you are»^ said Lawrence, **and do you 
suppose that your wife hasn'^t also thought of your 
daughter ? Do you suppose you are the only person 
who thinks of your daughter? Bad as the trial 
will be, it will be better than anything else, even 
for your daughter.*" 

••Then you won't go?" 

••I will nof* 

A long silence followed. Then Feams gathered 
up his papers and disi^peared. Soon afterwards 
Lawrence, who had resumed his gaze at the window, 
heard him leave the building. 

Lawrence sat still for many minutes, and then, 
having shut the window and covered his desk with 
its dust-sheet, he made a circuit of the deserted 
rooms, found the outer keys on their hook, and 
departed, and soon found himself in the multitudinous 
turmoil of the Wakes. The fair made no impression 
on him whatever, beyond a vague assault on his ears. 
He moved through the crowds without noticing them, 
a heavy and preoccupying weight on his heart, and 
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presently he turned into the Coffee House for lundu 
He had given up his house and his singular cousin at 
Toft End, discovering them both to be intolerable, and 
had taken rooms at Cauldon, a suburb of Hanbridge 
between Hanbridge and Knype. Thither he had trans- 
ported his books, which lay unshelved in forlorn mount- 
ain ranges on the floors. While he consumed a tastdess 
meal off a marble-topped table in the Coffee House, 
served by a bouncing, red-skinned, and fluffy creature 
with heavy gestures, there moved over the deeps of 
his mind trifling cloudlets of thought concerning his 
passage with Feams. If he had been in Feams' 
room, instead of Feams in his, the interview might 
have been less summary ; he was much more at home 
in his own room, entrendied in his own chair behind 
his own desk. Feams was a fool : Feams had proved 
that He must have been at his wits^ end. Fancy 
his offering a partnership! Fancy his hoping that 
Lawrence could be tempted by such an offer to 
perform any social act which he would not otherwise 
have performed. The idea was comic to Lawrence. 
Feams had been immensely excited : he could under^ 
stand that And yet, despite the circumstances, to 
see Feams an excited and pathetic suppliant was 
sufficiently astounding. 

He flattered himself that he had duly appreciated 
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the conversation with Feams, and Fearns* bearing; 
bat he had not. He had merely assisted at the 
episode in a kind of dream, all his essential faculties 
of emotion being monopolized by the news of the 
death of Emery Greatbatch. It was in the far-reach- 
ing sentimental consequences of that death that his 
mind was, half unconsciously, absorbed. A tremen- 
dous and irrational pity, a pity that was at once 
splendid and futile, rolled into his heart like a flood 
, and took possession of it. For the first time during 
months he did not feel bitter. Under the urgent 
guidance of an instinct which he could not explain 
and which intellectually he resented, he left the 
Coffee House pretending that he was going home 
to his rooms, but fully aware that he should go to 
quite a different house. The awful music of the 
Wakes crashed down upon him from a dozen round- 
abouts; two feathered girls squirted water into his 
ear to prove that carnival reigned; the odour of all 
things that would be eaten last by men dying on a 
raft arrived at his nostrils irom the stalls that lined 
the packed pavements. He went along Holbom 
nnnoticing, colliding with people, giving bumps and 
receiving them. And, having reached a certain 
comer, he escaped out of the turmoil into a street 
whidi led to Sproston Street And Sproston Street, 
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with its little neat house, and its view of the dig- 
nified, sombre back of the Mechanics^ Institution, 
was prim and silent as a cathedral dose. 

He assured himself that he was a fool, as big a 
fool as Feams; but the pity in his heart, awakened 
by the power of his imagination, drove him forward. 
At length he knocked on a grained front-door 
numbered 16 in old-fashioned green letters. 

A very young, blithe, unfinished servant-maid 
answered his faint summons. 

''Is Mn. Rid ware in?^ he asked in a murmur. 

*<0h yes, sir,"" said the maid ooidially. <« Will you 
step m?'' 

He stepped into the narrow hall, with its empty 
hatstand of varnished pitchpine and its reproduc- 
tions of Sir Edwin Landseer. 

''In the sitting-room, sir,^ the maid said. She 
was fresh from a neighbouring colliery village, and 
her sole object was to be agreeable in her new 
exalted sphere. Her ignorance of her calling was 
magnificent She roughly pushed open the door of 
the sitting-room and, with a hospitable smile to 
Lawrence announced loudly: "A gentleman, mum.^ 

Lawrence entered the room, which, with its horse- 
hair, convex mahogany, wax-flowers, and window 
vases, had not apparently altered since he entered 
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it jtm and jmiu ago to woo Fhyllia. Fliyllit and 
her mother were teated near together at a table, 
sewing at tomething black. At any rate Phyllis was 
sewing; he saw the thimble on her finger; Mrs. 
Capewell held a large pair of scissors. 

Both women looked at him, and he looked at them, 
and not a word was said. FhylHs appeared to be in 
good health, and her face had that mysterious expres- 
sicm which once he had understood but understood 
no more. She was like a strange woman to him. 

^I was very sorry,^ he bq;an. But he did not 
know what he had meant to say. As a fact, he 
had never defined his intention. 

Mrs. Capewell^s winking eyes dropped tears behind 
her gold-rimmed spectacles. ** Td better leave you,^ 
the old lady muttered, rising. 

^Stay where you are, mother. Do, pleaseP Phyllis 
commanded her sharply. ^What do you want, 
Lawrence? What have you come for?** Her voice 
was frigid, scornful, acrimonious : a voice he knew 
well, out of several voices which she possessed. He 
cursed himself. 

** I read about the death,^ he recommenced, crest* 
fallen, striving to conceal his anger. 

«Do you think I want your sympathy?^ Phyllis 
asked, and her tones were dear and terrible against 
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the bad[grou]id of her mothers smothered edbbiiig* 
*<Do yoa think I want your sympathy, now? You^ve 
slandered me. And youVe slandered Emery Great* 
batdu And now he^s dead you think you^ get me 
back, do you? What if it was you that xeaUy killed 
him? Why didn^ you ask me plainly if I was 
guilty before you sent for Mark? Go on with your 
precious divorce case, and youll see. But I don^ 
want your sympathy.^ 

^'Tlien there^s nothing more to be said,^ he replied 
with forced bravado. He was blushing. 

*^I should think there wasn*^. Mother, do stop 
crying, please.^ 

He retreated. It had been an enterprise utterly 
disastrous. Why had he undertaken it? Had he 
not reason to know that always she would be incal- 
culable and inhuman ? She could not be otherwise. 
When he emeiged again into the street, there was 
nothing in hiB heart but hot shame and bitterness. 



CHAPTER IX 



MATRIMONIAL DIVISION 



Laweence did not greatly love London. It ap- 
pealed to his imagination^ but in a sinister way. 
To him it was the city of vast and restless melan- 
dioly. And though there was nothing of the sen- 
timental in his composition, and he despised the 
facile trick of fancy whidi attributes to cities, 
heroically, the joys and griefs of the unheroic in- 
dividuals composing them, London did nevertheleBS 
impress him painfully as an environment peculiariy 
favourable to the intensification of sorrow. When- 
ever he went to London it seemed to him to be 
the home of a race sad, hurried, and preoccupied; 
the streets were filled with people who had not a 
moment to spare, and whose thoughts were turned 
inwards upon their own anxious solicitudes, people 
who must inevitably die before they had b^gun to 
live, and to whom the possession of their souls in 
contemplation would always be an impossibility. 
Tlie unique and poetic grandeur of the theatre 
which the character of this race had created for the 
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scene of its woes only added to the situation the 
poignanqr of visoal beauty. Instead of lightening 
it increased the burden. 

On a Tuesday in November Lawrence was walking 
down Chancery Lane at about a quarter to ten. 
The arctic dusk which broods continually over London 
days from October to March was neither brighter 
nor darker than it usually is on such a damp, 
muddy morning. In response to a telegram received 
on the previous evening, Lawrence had arrived at 
Euston at five a.m. by a mail train, convoying the 
landlady jfrom Manifold, with her indispensable tes- 
timony, and the landlady's servant. These he had 
deposited in a bedroom at Anderton's Hotel in 
Bleet Street, classic resort of witnesses under sub- 
poena; and, relieved of them, he had spent the 
miserable hours before dawn in dozing, reading, 
and drinking tea. He had been in Holywell Street 
when the bookshops opened, and had there lost for 
a few minutes the spleen which had prevented him 
from rushing directly to Mark's studio in Chelsea 
for breakfiut He had walked several miles, but he 
felt no fatigue^ nor was he A^-^ His brain whirled 
in the growing activity of apprehension and sus- 
P^iis^ At the huge antique gateway which leads 
westwards out of Chancery Lane into the warrens 
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of the law, he hesitated, partly from a provindal^s 
geographical uncertaiDty, but more jfrom his instinc- 
tive reluctance to take a decisive step. He looked 
again at Chancery Lane, and suddenly perceived 
that London, which he had but just seen dead, was 
fully awake; he had watched the first omnibus of 
all the omnibuses pass swingingly along the twilight 
of the Strand, a strangely moving spectacle, and lo ! 
now the streets were full of omnibuses. Then he 
went into the gateway. 

Instantly he was in a different world, a world 
like nothing else. Here, hidden away in ten thou- 
sand lairs behind a chaotic jumble of fafades in all 
styles from venerable l^idor to the ludicrous terra 
cotta of late nineteenth century, the least productive 
and yet the most necessary of professions practised 
its mysteries, flourishing on the imperfections of 
humanity, taking and never giving, destroying and 
never creating, concerned with neither beauty nor 
intellect, eternally busy with nothing but the alter- 
cations of dishonesty and avarice, the apportionment 
of gain, the division of amassfd property, the pil- 
grimages of money, and the neat conclusion of 
disasters in proper form. Bound about lawns and 
fountained gardens, trim alleys, spacious squares, 
and obscure courtyards, this singular profession. 
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whidi mankind has united to cone, to ve?ile» and 
to honour, laboured amid dirt and old ueagea» often 
in biiarre and fooliah raiment, at operations some- 
times useful, sometimes of an inoonoeiTable fittuity, 
but invariably attended by rite and ceremony. From 
CSiancery Lane to Sardinia Street, from Holbom to 
the Embankment, justice, a commodity unknown to 
nature, was retailed with astonishing results. Plreoe- 
dent reigned; and the whole population was en* 
gaged in a desperate battle for the sacred legal 
principle that that which has been must continue 
to be, no matter what the cost 

But Lawrence, who saw law like a lawyer, ex- 
perienced merely the sensations of a countiy solicitor 
who is on the border of Lincoln^s Inn Fields. 

Before No. 2, of a terrace of houses newly-built 
in stone he stopped and examined the medley of 
names which were painted on either side of the 
main doorway. A score of separate but similar 
activities performed their functions in the house; 
and there were nearly a score of houses in the 
terrace, and many scores of such terraces, courts 
and squares in that mysterious and formidable quarter 
of London. At last his eye encountered the words : 
'* Basement Messrs. Apreece & Co: Solicitors. Com- 
missioners for oaths.^ And he descended by means 
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of a dark flight of steps under the porch to the 
cellarage. At the end of a long passage an electric 
light was burning at an open door, and he read: 
^Messrs. Apreece & Co. Enquiries.^ He went for- 
ward, feeling, as he had known he should feel when 
the moment arrived, extremely self-conscious. He 
was the traditional figure of ridicule^ the deceived 
husband, and he could not for his life behave as if 
nothing had happened to him. He entered the 
enquiry office; it was untenanted; but Lawrence 
perceived at once, from its size, from the number 
of desks, and the countless rows of letter-files and 
copy-letter- books on the walls, that the business of 
Messrs. Apreece & Company, though transacted in 
a cellar, was on a scale quite different jfrom that ot 
Charles Feams. Apreeces had only recently become 
agents to Feams; they happened to be connections 
of his deceased partner, and little was known of them 
in the office at Hambridg^ except that they were 
sharp and reliable people, who delivered their annual 
bill of costs with disconcerting promptitude. 

Two sallow-faced youths strolled simultaneously 
into the enquiry office through another door. One 
of them was sheathing his wristbands in cream-laid 
note paper ; and they both seemed to rq;ard Lawrence 
with a certain frigidity of indifference. 

90 
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^ My name is Ridware,^ said Lawrence aggressivdy 
"Tin from Mr. Feams. Will you please tell whoever 
is looking after Ridware ▼. Ridware that Fm heie.^ 

The two clerks looked at each other vaguely. 

^Ridware v. Ridware,"" one of them repeated 
dreamily, and turned to obey. At that moment a 
tall, full-bodied, youngish man, wearing a frock coat 
and a blue Melton overcoat, with a silk hat far at 
the back of his head, rushed into the room like an 
incarnation of energy. 

''Look here, Collins!^ he addressed the derk who 
was leaving. •* You've done a nice useful sort of 
^bing. You've arranged two conferences for me at 
ten o'clock. How the devil can I be at both 
of them?'' 

''This is Mr. Ridwaie, su-," replied Collins, unmoved. 

"Ah! Very glad to meet you, Mr. Ridware, will 
you come into my room?" 

And the man shook hands with Lawrence in high, 
honest, good humour, smiling and benevcdent His 
age was apparently about thirty. He was clearly 
one of those persons who, having a good digestion, 
mpie tastes, and no idle curiosity concerning the 
«««t nature of things, are never afflicted by inexplic- 
able melancholy. 

"Run round and get the conference with Gardner 
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altered to ten thirty if you can, there^s a good fellow,"" 
said he to the younger clerk. 

"Yes, Mr. Bowes.^ 

Lawrence passed in the wake of Mr. Bowes along 
another electric-lit corridor full of doors open or 
closed, with glimpses now and then of solid, rather 
shabby interiors. Mr. Bowes^ room was laige, and 
seemed to contain more furniture than the whole of 
Charles Feams^s establishment. No less then twelve 
leather-covered chairs were ranged round its walls. 
There were three bookcases, two desks, and a toilette- 
stand half hidden by a screen, some dozens of lettered 
tin boxes, and a cabinet with pigeon-holes for docu- 
ments. The carpet was in holes under the principal 
desk, and the fire-irons could not have cost more 
than half-a-crown ; the black and brass coal-box was 
also of the cheapest description, and very old; but 
the best coal fizzed generously in the grate, and a 
new Turkey hearthrug flanked the steel fender. All 
the lights were lit. Outside, a smooth lawn sloped 
gently up jfrom two French windows, and an aged 
keeper of the gardens, dressed in an eighteenth- 
oentuiy uniform, was pacing to and fro with the 
solemnity of a peacock. 

^Sit down,^ said Bowes. **Make yourself com- 
fortable. Have a cigarette? It^s pleasant enough 
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here in summer, but in winter it'^s a bit o^ I mmt 
admit^ He had taken his seat at a desk, and was 
fingering bundles of documents. And in a moment 
the two were smoking, and Bowes was directing 
attention to two legal caricatures from Vamkf Fair 
which hung over the mantelpiece; he said he had 
subscribed to VanUy Fair ever since he was married, 
seven years ago, and that he had all the cartoons 
in a portfolio which he had made himself, but that 
these two were the gems of the collection. 

** Everything's in order, I think,^ he went on, in 
the same tone^ untying a bundle of papers. ** You've 
got your witnesses here, of course?'' 

"Oh, yfs," Lawrence replied. 

"WeU, Tve briefed Wray. I told you I should. 
He's about the best junior there is. I've marked 
him five guineas. Couldn't mark him less." 

''That's all right," said Lawrence hastily. 

''It's ten to ten now." Bowes closed a silver 
hunter with a snap. "Suppose we toddle along to 
his chambers. They're in New Square. Tve got a 
conference for you at ten." He spoke with a certain 
amiable casualness, as though there was nothing in 
the least unusual in Lawrence's position ; nevertheless 
Lawrencethought he could detect beneath his amiabil- 
ity a faintly condescending commiseration, and this 
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hmt him. But he considered himself fortunate in 
Mr. Bowes. 

They dimbed up out of the earth, Bowes throw- 
ing a word loudly into the enquiry office as they 
passed, and then bore southwards through a mate 
of alleys and courts. Bowes stopped under a Tudor 
archway, where the cause-lists of the day were 
exposed beneath glass. 

''You see we^re third,^ said he, pointing. 

And lAwrence read: 

nrobate Divorce and Admiralty Division (Divorce) 

Before the President (without a jury) 
Carr v. Carr, Isaacsohn, and Dove (part heard) 

Simpson v. Simpson. 

Ridware v. Ridware. 

SmaUs V. Smalls and Jackson. 

*'I see,^ said Lawrence. 

The sight of his name, printed there and hung 
under the archway for the world to peruse, made 
him blush. And Bowes, noticing this, avoided his 
eyes, and said in gay accents: ''This way to Wray,^ 
and hurried on. 

"Have many divorce cases?^ Lawrence asked. 

"No,** said Bowes. "Not many. I think Tve 
had two, not counting yours, since Fve been at 
ApreeceV Fm their Chancery derk, you know. At 
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this present tune Fve got fifty seven Chanooy i 
all a-blowing and a-growing.^ 

<*The dickens you have!^ Lawrenoe erdftimed, 
impressed. 

'< Yes. Not bad, is it? The Act is, yoo men in 
the country donM: know what woric is.^ He langhwj 
easily, and remarked, beaming, that he sddom got 
to his wife and children in Fulham Park Gardens 
before seven-thirty of a night. 

They ascended a corkscrew staircase^ and dsKOveted 
Mr. Wray adjusting his wig before a cradsed shaving- 
glass in a small shabby room overiooking the ancient 
square which has been called New for a couple of 
centuries or more. The barrister did not turn round ; 
he recognised Bowes through the glass. 

^'Bowes,^ he said in a high-pitched voice with a 
slight Cockney accent ^* You'^re always three minutes 
too early. What in the name of God do you mean 
by it?^ 

He was a small, thin, middle-aged man, with a 
sand-coloured moustache and greying, scanty hair. 
He had a big nose and large eyes, and had he been 
suflBciently famous he would have made an excellent 
subject for the caricaturist of Vanity Fair. But 
Mr. Wray was not famous outside the Law Courts. 
He had never * taken silk,^ and he never would take 
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it, for the reason that he dared not accept the risk 
which would be involved in abandoning his existing 
humble practice and beginning anew on the loftier 
and more perilous plane of a King'^s Counsel At 
fifty he remained a junior; he worked hard, and was 
well liked by solicitors; but many cases at five guineas 
apiece are required in order to arrive at a respectable 
income. And Mr. Wray'^s face bore the mark of 
decades of financial worry. 

^ Sorry, sir,^ said Bowes, and introduced Lawrence. 

Mr. Wray nodded and, leaving the glass, picked 
up his brief, which was lying open on a deck. It 
was heavily scored in blue pendL He neither sat 
down himself nor asked the others to sit down. 

^ Let me see, Mr. Ridware,"^ he remarked, adjust- 
ing his eyeglasses. **You^re a lawyer, aren^t you?^ 

^I am,^ said Lawrence. 

"Well, that's something,** he laughed. "You're 
sure of your witnesses. This landlady, now?** 

"Oh, yes,** said Lawrrace. 

"Because she seems to have been pretty friendly 
with what*8-his-name — Greatbatch.** 

He stared hard at Lawrence. 

** She was,** Lawrence admitted. "But her evidence 
is perfectly clear.** 

"Her evidence looks clear. The question is, is 
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Rhe a willing witness? AU landladies are — ** he 
used an inconvenient word. ^That's my experience. 
I know the race. Is she a willing witness?** 

**I believe so,^ said Lawrence. 

^She^s your case, this landlady,** proceeded Mr. 
Wray. "Who's against us, Bowes?** 

"Knight,** said Bowes. 

" It might have been worse,** was Mr. Wray*s com- 
ment " He was drunk last evening. He*ll be waspish, 
but I can deal with him. Still, if he shakes the 
landlady — ^** 

"I don'^t see how he can,** Lawrence ventured. 

"Suppose she wants to be shaken?** 

"But there can*t possibly be any doubi^ said 
Lawrence simply. 

" In the Divorce Court,** Mr. Wray replied. " There 
is always a doubt. Besides, 6reatbatch*s death may 
have affected the kndlady.** 

The idea that he was not absolutely sure to win 
entered Lawrence's mind for the first time. 

"It*s a devilish odd case,** said Mr. Wray. 

Lawrence began to be afraid. Surely it was im- 
possible that he should fail! He had had many 
apprehensions, but the apprehension of failure was 
not one of them. 

"They*re aU devilish odd,** said Mr. Wray. "I 
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never had a divorce case that wasn^t. Has your wife 
ever come near confessing to you, Mr. Ridware?^ 
He put this question in such a matter-of-fact tone 
that the last remnant of lAwrence^s self-consciousness 
momentarily disappeared as he gave a negative 

Mr. Wray seized his gown from a chair and put 
it on. 

''How long is it since you were on good terms 
with her?^ he demanded suddenly, struggling with 
the gown. 

''Good terms?'' 

"Yes. Damnit! When did you last sleep together ?"" 
He spoke with impatience, gathering together his 
papers. "Now, my dear good sir, don't get startled. 
That's nothing to what Knight may ask you." 

"It^s some years ago," Lawrence. replied. It was 
as if he was at the dentist's merely to have his 
teeth scaled, and the dentist had informed him that 
a molar must be extracted. He abandoned himself 
to the prospect of utter humiliation. 

"You never refused intercourse?" 

"No." 

"There's no allegation of conduct conducing to 
adultery in the respondent's answer," Bowes put in. 

"I am aware of that," said the barrister coldly. 
" But the court won't rule it out if it comes up, you 
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may bet your life. Toa Ymwe to lemembert my 
young friends, that in the matrimonial coorti the 
odds are always on the respondent. Divorces araTt 
given away in this oountiy. TheyVe drugged out 
of an unwilling court by main force. And idien 
youVe got your bone, there^s no knowing if the 
lang^s IVoctor won^t stroll up and take it off you. 
Now Mr. Ridware, when youYe in the box, keep 
calm. Leave yourself in my hands. And don^t let 
Knight get your dander up. We^ll see what we can 
do. Sanders i"" He yelled for his derk. ^I must be 
off. Fm in Carr. v. Carr. Tou may possibly come 
on after lunck If I have time for a chat with your 
precious landlady Fll take a look at her. Good 
morning for the present^ 

**He^s always like that,"^ said Bowes, outside on 
the pavement <*The thing's all right^ 

"Of course,^ Lawrence murmured. Nevertheless 
he was perturbed by Wray's remark, *We^ll see 
what we can do!' An hour ago he had been so 
sure of success that the trial had presented itself to 
him as a mere unpleasant formality. But now the 
solid ground seemed to be slipping from under his 
feet 

At the comer of Carey Street he parted from 
Bowes, who had several other appointments. Bowes 
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appeared to juggle with conferences, hearings, and 
proceedings in diambers, as a juggler with balls. It 
was arranged where Lawrence might find him in case 
of necessity. 

'* You^d better round up your witnesses first,^ said 
Bowes, ''and then go into Court and stick there. 
One never knows when a case won*t fall to pieces 
and the next be called. Anyhow Fll look you out 
before lunch.^ 

And Bowes hurried smiling away, papers under 
his arm and his hat far at the back of his head. 

Lawrence went down to Anderton^s and learned 
that his witnesses, doubtless urged by the eagerness 
of a pardonable excitement, had already gone to the 
field of encounter. 

He entered the Royal Courts of Justice by the 
Carey Street portal, which is the professional entrance. 
He had never before examined the immense grey 
building which in its shapeless plan, its ill-balanced 
frontages, its unpretentious situation, and its curious 
fine distinction, iUustrates so perfectly the English 
diaracter. Tliere is an elaborate and yet unafiected 
honesty about the aspect of the Law Courts which 
could not fail to inspire confidence. Lawrence felt 
it. With his exaggerated sensibility to influences 
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that escape definiticm, he thought vagody as he 
walked up the steps : "After all it is impossible that 
I should be wronged here.** And he was aoooidingly 
reassured. The official in sober blue who sits for 
ever in the gate, for no other reason than that he 
has always sat there, glanced at Lawrence as he 
passed inwards, and his glance was so dignified and 
benignly stem that he seemed to r epre s e nt in his 
own person the spirit of English justice. In spite 
of the rush of multitudes to and fro in the 
wide corridors — ^barristers, solicitors, derks, suitor^ 
witnesses, quidnuncs, and unemployed — ^the vast inte- 
rior had somehow the hush and solemnity of a 
cathedral ; and not the sight of a restaurant in the 
obscure distance, with white tables gleaming under 
Ciothic shadows, could destroy this impression of a 
temple. The architect, an imperfect genius, had 
certainly conceived a temple, and had put into it 
the religion of his life. Every detail of the austere 
decoration was ecclesiastical in origin, and showed 
in its simple, passionate sincerity a horror of the 
theatrical and the meretricious. As Lawrence, igno- 
rant of the position of the various courts, wandered 
at hazard through the interminable passages, knowing 
that he must ultimately arrive at his goal, the calm 
self-respect of the place produced in him an emotion 
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which was almost awe. He went by court after 
court, each labelled in Gothic lettering, each pro- 
tected from the noises of the corridor by double 
swing-doors, and though no sound whatever reached 
him from these mysterious retreats, he nevertheless 
felt in his most secret soul that justice was being 
administered therein with scales inefiably even. Stone 
walls and heavily leaded glass could not prevent the 
effluence of those magnificent qualities which have 
earned for English justice the homage of the world. 
Here, he thought, is something pure ; perhaps there 
is naught else so pure. 

He had traversed three sides of a rectangle, and 
looked down fix>m a gallery on the huge nave-like 
hall of waiting, when, after traversing another comer, 
he suddenly saw Cyples and a portly barrister in 
conversation with Phyllis. They were standing in an 
embrasure, and he was intensely glad that they did 
not observe him as he slipped past The blood had 
flowed to his cheeks. His wife was dressed in mourn- 
ing, and wore a black picture-hat and a black boa. 
She had smiled up at Cyples precisely at the moment 
when he caught sight of her. How well he knew 
that smile ! His wife was an adulteress ; but adultery 
seemed to make no difierenoe to her; she was un- 
changeable. The two middle-aged stout men, Cyples 
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and the barrister, were most evidently pleased to 
be talking to her. If they knew ! 

A little further on was Mrs. CapewdU sitting by 
herself, with folded hands, gazing at the stone floor. 
Her too he passed successfully, and then he was in 
the midst of a miscellaneous crowd of persons who 
were talking in louder tones than he had yet heaid. 
There were elegantly dressed women, sluts, even 
young girls in grey costumes, and various kinds of 
men, including a Catholic priest They had some 
topic of extreme interest, and all appeared to be 
chattering at once. A couple of barristers and 
several solicitor's clerks surveyed them with afiable 
and amused disdain. On the wall was painted the 
legend, ^< Divorce Court No. 2."* He searched for 
the sister court, and, having achieved it, remembered 
that he must impound his witnesses; but he could 
not see them in any of the corridors. He came 
back to Divorce Court No. 1, and fronted the 
guardian of the swing-doors. 

^What case, sir?^ the doorkeeper asked politely. 

^Eh?^ said Lawrence. 

^What case, sir? ^Vhat name? If you aren't 
a witness or a party, the entrance for the public is 
upstairs.^ 

Lawrence could not persuade himself to designate 
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to the impassive dark-blue doorkeeper the name of 
his case. 

** Fm a solicitor from the country,^ he said gruffly. 

<*B^ pardon, sir.^ The doork^per saluted with 
due respect and opened the door, and Lawrence 
entered. Before he had opened the second door a 
hand touched him on the shoulder. It was Mark^s. 

<<Here I am!"* said Mark. 

They shook hands in silence. 

^ You aren^t dressed for the part, my boy,^ Mark 
whispered. 

Mark wore strict afternoon dress, with a black- 
and-white necktie and new gloves, whereas Lawrence 
was in brown travelling costume, with a bowler 
hat 

^Oh, lot!^ said Lawrence, somewhat loudly, as 
he pulled at the second door. He had not once 
thought of his dress. 

*'Hsh!^ cried an official voice within the court 

Lawrence espied Mr. Wray, who was addressing 
the judge in his cockney treble. There was room 
on the bench immediately behind him, and Lawrence 
slid into the longitudinal aperture of the bench, 
Mark following. Then he extracted his papers from 
the inner pocket of his overcoat and put them on 
the narrow desk. Wray, without pausing in his 
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MpeeAf mored his head a little in order to see who 
had so closely approached hiiiL 

The petitioner in Ridware r. Ridware gaaed about 
him nervously. He was at last in the Divoroe Goort 
There, in front of him, high np, and entrendied 
behind an apparatus of carved oak and shaded 
electric lamps and calf-bound volumes and hoge 
inkstands, was the celebrated President of the DivistcMi, 
d ominating the lofty and prelatical diamber. He was 
large and heavy; his face, though puffed, had the 
pallor which comes with long hours spent in foetid 
atmospheres, and the austere glacial refinement oi 
feature which comes perhaps from constantly dealing 
with niceties. He had the air of a distinguished 
man ; he sat sideways in his chair like a distinguished 
man, and he even raised himself up from time to 
time in his chair, which was too high for him, like 
a distinguished man. He alone of all the people 
present seemed to be completely detached from the 
matter in hand ; it was as if he were rapt in con- 
templation, and as if Mr. Wray^s words glanced ofi'his 
reverie as arrows might glance ofi^ armour. But once, 
not shifting his gaze from a spot in the gigantic 
bookcase to his right, he ejaculated in that renowned 
aristocratic voice of his, masculine and yet delicate, 
with its a m a zing clearness of beautiful enunciation: 
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** You mean Philip Carr, not Andrew, do you not ? ^ 

^I beg your lordahip^s pardon. I ehould have 
said Philip,'' Mr. Wray corrected himself hastily. 

The President was of a piece with his court — with 
its purple portieres, its rich woodwork, its Gothic 
windows near the roof, its massive and stately furniture. 
He imparted his judicial majesty to the whole interior 
and the entire personnel Below him were ranged 
in a row the clerk of papers, the judge's derk, the 
official shorthandwriter, and the clerk of lists ; and 
in the centre of these, differentiated from them by 
his wig and gown, was the aged Associate. And 
all the men showed in all their gestures that they 
were accustomed to exist in dignified silence under 
the shadow of the great and trained intellect above 
them. The inane face of the black usher was 
magisterial in its inanity. In a comer to the judge's 
left, near the empty jury-box, was a many-armed 
hat-stand of a design inconceivably banal ; and even 
this importation from Tottenham Court Road could 
not impair the tremendous dignity of the court, and 
one felt that, weie it loaded with the hats and 
coats of a jury gathered from all the suburbs of the 
town, even then it could have had no ill-effect on 
its proud environment 

In the well of the court, facing the Associate and 

SI 
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his companions, sat a lady and a few solicitors. 
Behind these, rather higher, came the wrinkled faces 
of the King^s Counsel, sprawling in their silk gowns 
in various attitudes before piles of papers. Some 
of them were conversing together in soundless 
whispers. Then came the juniors, of all ages. And 
behind these two irregular rows of wigs were more 
solicitors and clerks, and then the rabble of suitors, 
witnesses, and persons interested. The gallery above 
was crowded and the gangways were crowded, and 
the audience listened intently to the utterly tedious 
remarks of Mr. Wray concerning the admissibility 
of certain evidence, for in the divorce court you 
must miss nothing lest you miss something extremely 
piquant 

And presently, Mr. Wray having concluded his 
argument, the judge said : 

**I do not agi^ee with you, Mr. Wray, and I 
shall admit the evidence.^ 

Mr. Wray bowed blandly; he did not seem to 
care one tittle. 

And a very old man was called into the witness- 
box, and began to give evidence as to what had 
occurred in a hotel "I get up at six o'clock in 
the morning, always did,'' said the old man. "And 
three times I saw him coming out of Mrs. Carres 
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room.^ And he continued with details as to costume, 
displajring a kindly and yet cjmical humour. 

^And did you make any observation to him on 
these occasions 7"^ asked the examining Eing^s Counsel • 

*^He made an observation to me.^ 

"What did he say? ^ 

*<He said, <6ood morning^'^ The old man's 
eyes disappeared in a smile. 

**And did you offer any reply?"' 

'*! said, *Good morning, Mr. Isaacsohn'."" 

*♦ Nothing else?** 

« Nothing else."* 

And the witness reproduced these two greetings 
with such an appreciation of the comedy in them, 
he forced them to carry so much of that naughtiness 
which passes between man and man when a woman 
is in question, that everybody, except the judge and 
Lawrence, laughed with delight The whole court 
hugged itself in its joy at receiving this titbit. 

And gradually the secret imperious attraction 
of the Divorce Court grew clearer to the disgusted 
and frightened Lawrence than it had ever been 
before. Here there was no pretence that the sole 
genuine interest in life for the average person is 
not that which it is. Here it was frankly admitted 
that a man is always * after' some woman, and that 
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the woman is always runniiig away whOa looking 
behind her, until she stumbles and is caq^t Here 
the moves of the great, universal, splendid, odicMu 
game had to be described without reservation. Noth- 
ing could be left out. Tliere was no Mrs. Grundj. 
All the hidden shames were exposed to view, a fiaaat 
for avid eyes. Hie animal in eveiy individual ooold 
lick its chops and thrill with pleasure. All tbe 
animals could exchange candid glances and concede 
that they were animals. And the supreme satishc- 
tion for the males was that the fismales were present, 
the females who had tempted and who had yielded 
and who had rolled voluptuously in the very mud. 
And they were obliged to listen, in their prim ti^t 
frocks, to the things which they had done dishevelled, 
and they were obliged to answer and to confess and 
to blush, and to utter dreadful things with a simper. 
The alluring quality of this wholesale debauch of 
exciting suggestiveness could never fail until desire 
failed. As an entertainment it was unique, appealing 
to the most vital instinct of the widest possible 
public It had no troublesome beauty to tease the 
mind or disturb the sleeping soul. In short, it was 
faultless. And only the superhuman and commanding 
mien of the judge, who was capable of discussing 
the foulest embroidery of fornication as though it 
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were the integral calculus, saved the scene from 
developing into something indescribable. 

If LAwrence watched them, the hands of the dock 
would not move, but whenever he took his eyes off 
them they leapt. And so the time passed, and the 
case of Carr v. Carr grew into deamess under the 
eternal patience of the Judge. Interest mi^^t vary 
in d^;ree, but it was never less than livdy, and the 
court became more and more crowded, for the ca- 
prices of Mrs. Carr had been anything but common- 
place; and yet no one could be quite sure whether 
after all Mr. Carr had a genuine grievance. Law- 
rence gazed round the court at intervals; and he 
descried his landlady behind him; she was in irre- 
proachable black silk. She recognised him with a 
smile, and by a gesture made him understand that 
the servant was waiting oulside, the Divorce Court 
doubtless being in her opinion no place for the 
servant. He also saw Cyples, who nodded cordially, 
but Phyllis had not entered the Court He wondered 
whether Knight, the barrister who would oppose 
his petition, was present, and his eyes ran along the 
row of juniors to find Knight and sum him up in 
advance. Mark made sketches in a little book; he 
drew a delidous caricature of Mrs. Carr, and was 
amusing* himself pretty well until the black usher, 
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having nothing better to do, crqit round to him 
and whispered in a whisper of the deepest and most 
respectful consideration: 

^Excuse me, sir. Periiaps you donH know that d^ctdi- 
ing is forbidden in Court ; also reading newspapen.* 

TU stop,"* said Mark. 

<* Thank you, sir,^ said the usher, as thou^ Mark 
was doing him a favour. Mark made a few more 
strokes, just to prove that he was an Englishman 
not to be intimidated, and then shut his book. And 
the stimulating and agreeable evidence continued, the 
name of God being invoked by the usher on behalf 
of each witness. And then suddenly the judge lifted 
himself out of his chair and disappeared like magic 
behind a curtain. It was the hour for luncheon. 
The court emptied as a theatre empties at the end 
of an act ; only the official shorthandwriter and the 
reporter of the Press Association remained behind 
to compare notes in the seats vacated by the august 

At the door Bowes was waiting. 

"Not your turn yet,*" said he to Lawrence. 

"No." 

"Tasty little bit of stuff, Mrs. Carr, eh?'' 

"Yes.'' 

" Well, I'll toddle round again after lunch, though 
I doubt if we shall be called to-day." 
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** Who^s that ass?^ demanded Mark, who had been 
staring hard at Bowes. The brothers were in the 
corridor, which was crowded. 

'*He is rather a johnny, isn^t he?^ Lawrence 
agreed. <<But I like him. He's Apreeoe's derk."" 

**WeII, don't let me deprive you of him.'' 

Mark suggested lunch at a chop-house in Fleet 
Street which was living on its reputation, and they 
walked down together. They had seen each other 
only once since the unforgettable night when Fhyllb 
left the house at Toft End, Mark having spent the 
next following week-end with Lawrence, according 
to his promise. But now, as usual, they had nothing 
to say to each other. They went to the chop-house 
in a silence which was unbroken save by a few remarks 
about the contents-bilb of newspapers that they 
encountered. Lawrence was inclined to be cheerful 
because there was a chance that his case would not 
be heard that day. He fervently desired that Carr 
V. Carr and the next petition after it might endure 
for weeks. And though he knew this desire to be 
absurdly infantile, he could not get rid of it Mark's 
mute companionship soothed him, and in spite of 
his hatred of sentimentality, he found comfort in 
the secret assurance which he had that Mark, at 
no matter what personal loss and inconvenience, 
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would not leave his side until the trial was over. 
And in the ejqpensive chop-house they seated 
themselves on hard benches, and kicked up xeal sand 
with their feet, and watched fat, perspiring men 
dressed in white handle lumps of raw flesh with their 
great greasy hands. And they listened to the frin- 
ling of the raw flesh over an open fire, and saw it 
flung on to plates. And when the plates were 
brought to them they bq;an to eat the flesh with 
gusto. And Mark, who knew, if anyone knew, said 
that a betteir steak could not be obtained within the 
four-mile radius. Then three men with whom Mark 
was acquainted strolled into the chop-house. Two were 
black-and-white draughtsmen and the third was a 
journalist But they belonged to the higher ranks 
of their crafts. They were like Mark himself, bache- 
lors who just contrived to make both ends meet on 
a thousand or fifteen hundred a year. Mark in- 
troduced Lawrence and invited them to sit at his 
toble. When they asked him what he had been 
doing with himself that morning he replied that his 
brother was on a visit to London and they were 
spending the day together. Mark was now quite 
talkative, quite the man-of-the-world. One of the 
draughtsmen said that he had heard a good story, 
and he related the good story, and many other good 
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stories followed, including several from Mark. They 
were all excellent, for the standard of good stories 
in such circles is verjr high. But they were mono- 
tonous; there was not one that did not touch a 
petticoat Yet neither Mark nor his friends seemed 
to tire of them. Their interest in the subject was 
ingenuous and inexhaustible. At the stage of coffee 
it was just as fresh as it had been at the commence- 
ment of the repast Lawrence too was a considerable 
amateur of such good stories, and his taste in them, 
if fastidious, was extremely catholic. .But he could 
not savour them that day. It appeared to him that 
the whole silly world was obsessed by the petticoat, 
that symbol! As for him, he hated it His ideas 
had come to be violently monastic. 

The journalist mentioned a passage in Li-Bat. 

'^By the way,^ said Mark, who wished to show 
his brother off*. ^ Vou were asking me about Huys- 
mans* early noveb the other day. Lawrence can tell 
you all about them.^ 

The journalist became deferential at once. 

<<Do you like Huysmans?^ he demanded. 

** Huysmans,^ said Lawrence, ** is a test of literary 
taste. Of course I like him. Have you read Lt9 
Soeurs VAtardf^ 

The journalist humbly admitted that he had not 
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The draughtsmen were soon struggluig in water too 
deep for them, and they and Ifark listened to 
Lawrence and the journalist Mark was proud of 
Lawrence. For a few minutes Lawrence almost Ibigot 
that he had a wife. 

The Court was sitting when Lawrence and Mark 
returned, and just as in the morning it had seemed 
that the judiciary spectacle, as Lawrenoe^s gare first 
caught it, had existed since everlasting, so now it 
seemed that there had been no break in its activity 
and that it would continue thus for ever. The judge 
lifted himself tranquilly from time to time in his 
chair; the officials beneath him maintained the old 
dignified and motionless silence; a witness exactly 
like all other witnesses was squirming in the witoess* 
box ; one grey wig stood aloft above the other wigs, 
nodding and offering conversational remarks to the 
judge and to the witness; the pencils of the short- 
hand writers flitted from line to line of their note- 
books; and tlie eager, spell-bound public listened 
with pristine iutentness, despite the narcotic impurity 
of the exhausted afternoon air. But the downfall 
of Mrs. Carr and the end of the agreeable case of 
Carr v. Carr, Isaacsohn, and Dove was at hand. 
Mr. Dove, the second co-respondent, proved to be 
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not quite clever enough in the witness-box. With 
a few clumsy admissions he ruined the edifice of 
innocence which Mrs. Carr and the other co-respondent 
had so ingeniously erected. The junior bar, all 
those acute, clean-shaven, sharp-featured faces, looked 
at each other with pained and chivalrous contempt 
of the cad, Dove. Dove had given a woman away. 
Dove had not lied with sufficient conviction. Dove 
was unworthy of the name of man, and, if such an 
outburst had been permissible, the junior bar would 
have expressed its disgust by hissing the wretches 
performance. Within a few minutes the judge had 
granted a decree ni#t, and the very next instant the 
black usher called loudly, Simpson v. Simpson. The 
case of Carr v. Carr, Isaacsohn, and Dove was finished, 
done with, and forgotten by judge, counsel, solicitors 
and public. It was like an old wife^s tale. 

Simpson v. Simpson was quite a different kind of 
case. The petitioner was praying for a declaration 
of nullity of marriage, and the arguments were purely 
legal and technical, having no connection whatever 
with nature. The stimulus of sex was curiously 
absent from Simpson v. Simpson. The issues raised 
had a higher and palpitating interest for the judicial 
mind, and the judge was obviously roused by them 
out of his inhuman calm; but the general audience 
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melted away like snow under the forensic heat 
engendered. After two hours, when a couple of 
King^s Counsel and a couple of juniors had ended 
their altercations, a hush fell upon the court The 
bar thouj^t the judge would reserve his decision. 
But no! He remained in brooding silence for a few 
minutes, which seemed like hours, and then he 
proceeded to deliver one of those judgments, clear, 
stylistic, penetrating, perfectly balanced, and unans- 
werable, which were the dazzling delight of lawyers 
and also of himself. The hour for the rising of the 
court was already past, and Lawrence knew that his 
own action would be first on the list the next day. 
He spent the evening with Mark in Mark^s small 
private studio, which opened out of the large studio 
where he held hb classes in London. This studio 
was richly furnished, and maintained in the meticulous 
perfection of orderliness which only a bachelor may 
achieve. There was a grand piano in it They 
were interrupted in the performance of the C Minor 
Symphony, arranged for four hands, by a ring at 
the door of the large studio. Mai-k answered the 
summons, and Lawrence heard in the distance the 
murmur of a girPs voice, and caught, through the 
gloom, the momentary sheen of yellow hair under a 
lamp. Then a door banged, and Mark returned to 
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him, a litUt self-ooniciously. And to oorer his self- 
oonsciousness Mark suddenly began to talk about 
the divorce. 

<'I can see you^re awfully nervous, my boy,** said 
Mark. But really you oughtn^t to be. There^s 
simply nothing in it, you know, if you look at it 
in the right way. What is it, after all?'' 

Lawrence agreed that there was nothing in the 
ordeal, after all, and swore that he was not a bit 
nervous. And they talked late, discussing Lawrence's 
case from every possible point of view. 

''Now all you've got to do is to treat it as the 
most ordinary thing in the worid," Mark insisted 
again, just as they were going into court the next 
morning. ''It will be over in no time," he added, 
"and youll see — if you get that idea firmly into 
your head — ^you'll see therell be simply nothing in it" 

Lawrence made no reply. 

"But bn't it 80?" said Mark, who was determined, 
as a man of the world, to do his duty by Lawrence. 

"Oh yes," Lawrence agreed. 

The court was not full, but it was quickly filling. 
All the officiab were in their places, except the 
judge's clerk. One of the shorthand-writers was 
sharpening a penciL Then the judge's derk, a portly 
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man in a blue reefer suit, appeared in fix>nt of the 
portiere behind the President's great chair and drew 
the portiere aside, and the President, holding his 
robe in a fold with one hand, entered. The usher 
sprang up. Everybody rose and remained standing 
until the President, having acknowledged the existence 
of the rest of the world by a stately bow, assumed 
his seat 

** Rid ware versus Ridware.^ 

The cry fell on Lawrence's ears like a knelL 
Nevertheless he was determined to treat the experience 
as the most ordinary thing in the world, and he 
winked at Mark. He was stationed immediately 
behind Mr. Wray, as on the previous morning, 
and he had Mark on his left and Mr. Bowes on his 
right Further along, on the same bench, was Cyples. 
Lawrence was so little his usual self that he had 
foigotten to look among the crowd for his wife. 

** Isn't she here?" he whispered to Mark, suddenly 
thinking of her. 

Mark silently pointed with his iinger. Phyllis was 
seated in the well of the court, almost precisely 
where Mrs. Carr had been the previous day. He 
oould not see her face, but he could see her hat, 
and the back of her head, and they were purity 
itidfl Mrs. Capewell was with her. 
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Mr. Wray got on his legs. ** My lord,^ he began, 
and opened the case in a casual conversational tone 
of his cockney voice. And while Lawrence studied 
the whiteness of his collar and the crimson of the 
nape of his neck, and a torn seam in his stuff gown, 
and thought what a ridiculous person he was, Mr. 
Wray explained to his lordship that the case was 
of the utmost simplicity, and that he should not long 
detain his lordship ; and in a moment he was launched 
on a smooth recital of the facts, hesitating sometimes 
for a word, but steering a straight course. And in 
another moment, so it seemed to Lawrence, the usher 
was calling out Lawrence^s name, and Mr. Bowes, 
with an encouraging smile, was making room for 
him to pass. 

And then he was in the witness-box, and his 
large, reddish hands, presenting a strange contrast 
to his thin pallid face, were plajring nervously with 
the rail ^^There^s nothing in it,^ he said to him- 
self boldly. ** All I have to do is to keep calm and 
answer questions. And when the usher, a busy, 
oflBcious individual, administered the oath to him, 
calling his name very loudly and clearly in the judge^s 
direction, but mumbling the formula with slovenly 
haste, he stared coldly at the usher, and waited a 
second before kissing the book. From the witness- 
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box the court had quite a different aspect In the 
first place he could see the general puUic in the 
gallery ; they were simply rows of dull foolish &ces, 
faces without features. The douUe rows of bewigged 
barristers appeared to ignore him. Some of them 
were whispering to each other. Only Mr. Wray, 
raised above the rest, had an eye upon him expectant 
and anxious. Phyllis had averted her face; he saw 
it in profile. The eternal faint enigmatic smile 
exasperated him. He was somewhat lonely, up there 
in the witness-box. But he was very dose to the 
judge. In a furtive glance he could detect the lines 
on the judge^s face. 

Mr. Wray opened his mouth, and then, interrupting 
himself, turned to Bowes, and asked something of Bowes, 
and Bowes, putting on a serious expression, answered. 
Lawrence, on the rack of suspense, thought, as all 
litigants do, that Counsel was being rather perfunctory. 

''Your name is Lawrence Ridware?*" 

"Yes.^ 

"And you are a solicitor?" 

"Yes." 

"You are the husband of Phyllis Ridware.^" 

"Yes." 

And he had to give the date of his marriage, and 
some other details. 
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''When did you first suspect that jour wife had 
secret relations with the late Emery Greatbatch?*" 

** In August of last year, at Glasgow.^ And he 
described the episode at St Enoch^s station. 

"You were then living in Glasgow ?** 

''Yes, I had my house there, at that time.^ 

The judge turned to look at him, somewhat 
abruptly. 

"Are you a Scotchman?^ the judge asked. 

"No, my lord. My father was English, but my 
mother was Scotch. I was bom in England. 

Lawrence was perfectly calm, and he felt quite 
thankful to Mark for having insisted to him that 
the trial, regarded dispassionately in the light of 
detached commonsense, would be the most ordinary 
afiair in the world, and therefore supportable. His 
fears had been groundless. The one thing that 
mattered was his dignity, and he felt now that he 
should keep his dignity with ease. He knew that 
the judge was a gentleman; and as for Kjiight, 
Phyllis*s counsel, . he did not care twopence for 
Knight It was extremely fortunate that his own 
evidence did not bear closely on his wife^s conduct 

Under Wray^s guidance, he informed the court 
about the anonymous letter, the visit of Lottie, and 
Phyllis^ sudden departure from his house, and Emery 

aa 
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Grreatbatch^s death. And after a few more quettioiis 
Wraj said : '* Thank you,^ and sat down. There was 
indeed nothing for Knight to cross-examine him upon* 

Then Knight rose, a stout, genial person, distantly 
resembling Cyples, with a very leisurely quiet voice. 

'*Now Mr. Ridware,^ said the barrister amiably, 
consulting his brief, " When you saw your wife with 
the late Mr. Greatbatch at St Enoch^s station at 
Glasgow, why did you not go up and speak to 
them?" 

Lawrence could not think of an answer. '^ I did 
not care to," he said lamely. 

** You did not care to ? But surely that would have 
been the most natural thing to do! Greatbach had 
been an old school-ftiend of yours, had he not?" 

"Yes." 

" And you had never quarrelled ? You had nothing 
against him, except the fact that there had been a 
boy-and-girl attachment between him and your wife?" 

"An engagement," corrected Lawrence. 

**Well, call it an engagement" 

"It was an engagement," said Lawrence stiffly. 
And then he thought he saw Boves making a dis- 
creet sign to him not to be bellicose, and he restrain- 
ed himself. 

"So that you considered that you had a grievance 
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agvumt Grefttbatch becatue he had once been engaged 
to your wife?^ 

•*Not at aU.'' 

^But still you saw him with your wife in the 
street, and you ignored him?^ 

<*I was taken by surprise. I didnH know exactly 
what to do, and I did nothing.^ 

^Did you tell your wife afterwards that you had 
seen them?^ 

"No.'' 

'^Why not? You had had time to recover from 
your surprise ** 

^My wife said nothing to me.** 

^Tm not asking you what your wife did or did 
not do. Fm asking you why you said nothing to her." 

'*I do not know. I simply did not care to." 

'^Do you consider that you acted wisely?" 

•♦Yes." 

♦♦Assuming that there had been something wrong 
between your wife and Greatbatdi, do you consider 
that you were wise in pretending to her that you 
knew nothing of it? Would it not have been better, 
as a prudent husband, jealous for his honour, to 
have spoken to her plainly, and— er — snipped things 
in the bud? Would not that have been fairer?" 

♦* Perhaps," said Lawrence. 
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** I really don^t quite see what my friend is driying 
at,^ protested Wray, half rising. 

**You will see directly,^ Knight replied coldly. 
And he proceeded, to Lawrence: **Tlien soon after- 
wards you gave up your Glasgow house^ and came 
to live in the Five Towns?" 

••Yes.'' 

**Greatbatch lived in the Five Towns?" 

••He lived at Oldcastle, just close to." 

••Just close to. Now at that time did you or did 
you not suspect your wife?" 

••I don't know. It is difficult to say." 

••Difficult to say? Let me put it differently. 
Were you absolutely convinced of your wife's inno- 
cence?" 

••I was not" 

•• And yet in spite of the fact that you were not 
convinced of her innocence, you brought her back 
to live in the Five Towns, •just dose to' Greatbatch? 
Was that the action of a prudent husband, careful 
for his wife's honour and his own?" 

Lawrence blushed. What were Phyllis and Cyples 
and the abominable Knight attempting to prove? 
The insinuation was obvious. 

« I had the offer of a better situation in England," 
he stammered. •'With my old employer." 
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"How much better?'' 

"A pound a week better.'" 

**So for the sake of a pound a week you were 
willing to risk the peril of— er— relations between 
your wife and Greatbatch?'' 

" Such an idea of course never entered my head," 
said Lawrence hotly. No one could help him. He 
was there alone in the witness-box, and obliged to 
ward off the attacks as best he could. " I may tell 
you," he added proudly, ''that I did not mean to 
stay in the Five Towns. I only came back to oblige 
my old employer for a period. And the proof is 
that I stored my furniture in Glasgow and took a 
furnished house in the Five Towns. And my furni- 
ture is still in Glasgow. I came back simply to 
oblige Mr. Feams, my employer.'' 

'^ Ah ! " commented Knight. " You used to quarrel 
with your wife a good deal?" 

''We have had several quarrels." 

"About what?" 

"Trifles. I can't remember." 

"Tliey began soon after your marriage?" 

"Yes." 

"You ceased to love her?" 

A mad desire came over him to explain what sort of a 
creature Phyllis veritably was. But he merely said: 'Yea.' 
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'* Since when have you ceased to live together at 
man and wife?^ 

**It is more than three yean ago.^ 

^*Did she ever refuse intercourse?^ 

**N — no. It was by mutual consent.^ 

*<You spoke to her about it?"" 

**No. Nothing was said.^ 

** You will agree, I suppose, that when intercourse 
ceases and nothing is said, the responsibility tests 
with the husband, not with the wife?^ 

** Certainly,^ Lawrence answered resentfully. 

<*Ah! Now during your quarrels, did you not 
once say to your wife that you would give all you 
had, and more, to be free of her?"^ 

And Lawrence remembered that one night in 
Glasgow, after they had been to the Pavilion Music 
Hall together to see some Japanese jugglers, Phyllis 
had quarrelled with him about nothing — about a 
preposterous question of car tickets — and he had 
used some such phrase. 

**I may have said that, when I was angry,^ he 
admitted honestly, in a murmur. 

^^Tlien you did want to be rid of your wife?^ 

*<I often wished that I had never married her,^^ 
Lawrence said haughtily. **But that is not the 
thing."* 
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"Would you say that you did everything you 
could to keep her out of the hands of Greatbatch?*" 

**I will only say that I acted for the best^ 

** Thank you.^ Mr. Knight sat down smiling, and 
Mr. Wray jumped up. 

^'Did your wife ever mention to you that she 
had met Greatbatch in Glasgow?^ Wray asked. 

**Ncver.'* 

" Is there any foundation whatever for the sugges- 
tion that you wished her to fall into the hands of 
Greatbatch?'' 

"None. None! The suggestion is infamous, ab- 
solutely infamous.** 

"Thank you, Mr. Ridware." 

Lawrence left the box, full of shame and anger, 
and slowly made his way back to the seat behind 
Wray. What astonished him was that no one 
seemed to be in the least indignant on his behalf 
at the scandalous treatment he had received under 
cross-examination. The judge stared blandly about, 
rubbing the side of his nose occasionally, and lifting 
himself in his chair; but apparently the judge saw 
nothing improper in what had occurred. 

"You're all right,'' Bowes whispered kindly. 

And Mark gave a gesture which in some way 
indicated to Lawrence that at any rate there was 
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erne thing to be satisfied about — ^the ordeal was over. 
And then Wray turned to him, and smilingly remarked 
in a benevolent style: ^Our friend evidently wasn^ 
drunk kui night Pity we weren^ heard yesterday 
morning. However^ — And he waved his eyq^Iasses 
philosophicaUy. During this interlude the judge 
manifested no impatience, but continued to stare 
blandly about, as though absorbed in some agreeable 
and not too deep meditation. 

Then Mrs. Mary Malkin, widow, who kept the 
lodging-house at No. S, Ham Terrace, Manifold, was 
called, and she waddled, in her rustling black silk 
and gold chains, from the back of the court to the 
witness-box. She refused the usher^s Bible and pro- 
duced her own. But the usher scored against her 
in the matter of her right-hand glove, whidi she 
had forgotten to take off. She lifted her veil as 
far as her upper lip and then put herself into an 
attitude to defy all comers. 

She was a very strong witness, and an impressive. 
And she did much for Lawrence^s case by breaking 
into sobs when Mr. Wray first mentioned the name 
of the dead Greatbatch. ^I ask your lordship to 
excuse me,^ she said, wiping her eyes, and the judge 
nodded compassionately. This conduct proved that 
she was not hostile to the respondents case, and 
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lent value to what she said in support of LawrenceV 
**Mr. Greatbatch always had that room,^ she 

replied to a question, and added, **It was a nice 

laige bed-sitting-room with a laige bed.^ 
^*And one day Greatbatch received a lady?^ 
*^Yes, he warned me that he should.^ 
*'What date was that?"* the judge demanded. 
^'Holy niursday in the present year, my lord,*" 

said Mrs. Malkin. ** He received her on Good Friday.^ 
"What time?'' 

" For tea. She was veiled. I got them a nice tea.^ 
"Did you see the lady unveiled?^ 
" Oh yes. I took the tea up myself and saw her.^ 
"Do you see her in court now?^ 
"Yes — she's there,** and Mrs. Malkin pointed to 

FhyUis. 
"How long did she stay?"* 
"About five hours. Till nme o'dock."" 
"During that time Greatbatch and Mrs. Ridware 

were alone together in the bed-sitting-room."* 
"Yes." 

"Did you go into the room afterwards?*^ 
"Yes. I didn't like to disturb them while she 

was there. But I went up myself the moment the 

lady had gone, to dear the the things away.** 
"Did you notice anything peculiar?** 
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««Well— I noticed when I turned the bed down 
for the night that the top sheet wanf t under the 
bolster as I put it"* 

''You inferred from that that the bed had been 
disturbed and remade?"* 

••Yes.'' 

••Did the lady come again ?"* 

••Yes. The next day but one. Easter Sunday.*" 

••Tell his loidship about that"" 

And Mrs. Malkin told. 

••Will you swear that Mrs. Ridware came at about 
four o'clock on Easier Sunday, that you overheard 
a man and a woman talking at ten o'clock, and that 
at two o'clock in the morning Mrs. Ridware had 
not left Greatbatch's bed-sitting-room?" 

••I will. I had not gone to sleep at two o'clock, 
but at four I was awakened by hearing the front 
door bang." Mrs. Malkin glared round the court 
and her gold chains rose and fell on her heaving 
bosom. 

••Were your other lodgers all in the house the 
next morning?" 

••They were. But the lady was gone." 

When Knight began to attack her, she proved 
herself mvulnerable. Knight accused her 6f eaves- 
dropping: she said that as a landlady she was in 
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duty bound to eavesdrop. He suggested that the 
talking she had heard was Greatbatch talking to 
himself: she smiled. He suggested . that she had 
gone to sleep and that Phyllis might have left the 
house at an early hour unnoticed by her : she replied 
that she was in that witness-box to tell the truth 
and that she had told it. And when Knight demanded 
why she had not gone or sent up to dear the tea- 
things away on the Sunday as she had done on the 
Friday, she burst into tears again and referred to 
poor Mr. Greatbatch and said that she had gone 
into that witness-box against her will, and that it 
was most painful to her to be forced to soil his 
memory, but that the reason why she had caused 
the tea-things to be left alone was that she did not 
wish to be mixed up in anything wrong, and that 
she was afraid to go into the room or even to knock 
at the door lest she should have the proof of some- 
thing being wrong thrust upon her unwilling eyes 
or the eyes of her servant. 

She more than satis6ed the expectations of Lawrence 
and his friends. And when she descended from the 
box everyone felt that Phyllis was a lost woman. 

The servant gave evidence, chiefly to show that 
Phyllis could only have left the house by the front- 
door. 
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** That 18 my case, my lord,^ said Mr. Wray sharply. 

Soon afterwards Phyllis was caUed to give evidence. 

And immediately she entered the box, the emotional 
atmosphere of the court grew electric Phyllis was 
immensely effective in black ; it suited her pale olive 
complexion as no colour could have suited it. She 
was beautiful, grave, and distinguished, and the 
accident of Greatbatch^s death had invested her 
figure with an undeniable tragic dignity. She no 
longer smiled. Her mien was that of sweet and 
proud resignation. Everybody was impressed as she 
slowly removed her glove and kissed the book. She 
let her glove hang over the rail of the box. 

*< Until I saw him by pure chance at St Enoch^s 
station,^ she said in a clear and soft voice, in answer 
to Knighf s question. ** I had not seen Emety Great- 
batch since long before my marriage.^ 

**What passed between you?'' 

** Nothing except friendly talk. He told me that 
he was afflicted with an incurable disease, and that 
the doctors said he had scarcely a year to live, and 
that there was no one to look after him.** 

"That aroused your sympathy ?** 

"Yes.'' 

" Why did you say nothing to your husband about 
the meeting?" 
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** Because I knew my husband to be of an exceed- 
ingly jealous and violent disposition, and I wished 
to keep the peace as mudi as possible."*^ 

Lawrence jealous and violent! He raged with hate 
of her. 

**And when did you see him next?** 

** I did not see him again until just before Easter 
this year. I met him again by accident in Manifold, 
where I have a dressmaker. It was the Thursday 
before Good Friday. He told me his disease was 
gaining on him, and that he could not live much 
more than three months. He lived rather less than 
three months. He asked me to go and have tea 
with him the next day. I consented. I was wrongs 
I know. But I did consent. And I went I arri- 
ved at four and left about nine.** 

**And then afterwards?** 

**My husband was away in London. He had left 
me in Bursley. I went again on the Sunday and 
nursed Mr. Guallatch. At least I tried to cheer 
him up."* 

**How late did you stay?** 

**I left about nine o*clock, as on the Friday. I 
came downstairs, and seeing no one I opened the 
fix>nt-door and went out of the house. I was in a 
very nervous state and I walked all the way home 
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from Bfanifold to our houfe at Toft End Our home 
was empty. I had given the servant a holiday.** 

^Is the landlady, Mrs. Bfalkin, mistaken in saying 
that she heard you and BCr. Gieatbatdi talking at 
ten o^clock at night ?^ 

^Absolutely. She could not have done so, becanse 
I was not there.^ 

^ Did you commit adultery with Emery Gieatbatdi ? ** 

** I did not He was very ill and lonely, and once 
or twice I tried to be a friend to him, for the sake 
of old times. That was alL** 

She wept softly, and then forced back her tears. 
Tlie audience was moved. 

<• Thank you,** said Knight 

Wray was obviously somewhat timid in commmic- 
ing his cross-examination. 

Now, Mrs. Ridware,** he piped. ^^Do you mean 
to state seriously that you have never given your 
husband just cause for suspicion ? Is it not a curious 
thing that these visits to the late Emery Great- 
batch, which you wish us to believe were perfectly 
innocent, took place exactly at the time when your 
husband was away in London?** 

She made no reply. 

Lawrence leaned forward and pulled Wray*s arm. 
**8he said I left her alone in the house,"" he whispered 
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fiercely. ^The fact is she was asked to go to London 
and refused. My brother here can prove that. Get 
that out of her.^ 

Wray nodded, with a touch of impatience, and 
then put the question to Phyllis. 

''Yes,"" said Phyllis cautiously. '<He did leave 
me alone in the house. It is true that I was asked 
to go to London with him, but I did not feel well 
oiough. I begged him not to go, but he went** 

''What an awful lie!"" Lawrence mutt^ied. <«She 
wasn^t well enough to go to London, and yet she 
could walk ten miles home from Manifold.^ 

**As to just cause for suspicion,'^ Phyllis went on, 
not in response to a further question, ^In the rela- 
tions between the sexes my husband was always 
extremely suspicious. You see he himself is an 
illegitimate child.^ She spoke deliberately, in her 
low, clear voice, playing the while with the glove that 
hung on the rail. And she faintly smiled. 

There was a rustle throughout the court, and 
everybody involuntarily stared to look at the ille* 
gitimate child. Lawrence was staggered. It seemed 
to him impossible that even Phyllis should have 
taken so mean and wanton a revenge on him, a 
revenge so futile and so cruel. Honestly, in the 
early stages of their acquaintance, he had disclosed 
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to her that goazded secret, whidi probeUy only 
Mark knew besides himself. He had trusted her 
implicitly. The Uood surged to his head. He 
suffered periiaps the supreme agony of his life. 

*< Never mind,"" Mark whispered. <*What does it 
matter, after all?^ 

Lawrence nodded ; but there were tears of fury in 
his red eyes. He did not hear the remainder of the 
cross-examination. Presently Phyllis stepped down 
from the box, half ran to her mother, kissed her 
impulsively, and burst into tears. She had magni- 
ficantly lied, from a pious and hysteric desire to 
shield the memory of her lover, and from a vindic^ 
tive desire to thwart her husband. She had pro- 
foundly impressed a number of people in court; but 
not the experts. 

**She^s done herself no good,^ Bowes whispered. 
''She won^t wei^ against the landlady.^ He obvi- 
ously tried to speak to Lawrence in a perfectly natural 
tone, as if to convince him that he had ignored Phyllb^ 
revelation about his illegitimacy as it deserved to 
be ignored. But he did not entirely succeed. 

''Now or later,"" said Wmy to the judge. "I 
will recall Mrs. Malkin, with your lordship^s per- 
mission.**" 

" Before going further,"" the judge replied, looking 
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not at Wray but at Knight '*I will put a few 
questions to the petitioner.^ 

'^ Petitionerr cried the usher. 

All the lawyers were now suddenly and deeply 
interested. Wray glanced anxiously at Bowes. 

^^Have I got to go back to the box?** Lawrence 
asked with foolish blankness. 

^'Yes, yes. Quick. His lordship is waiting.** 

And he stumbled back to the witness-box, half 
dead with shamed confusion, and utterly mystified. 

^ Is it true,^ the judge demanded in a suave and 
courteous tone, **that you were not bom in wed- 
lock?'' 

** YcBf^ murmured Lawrence, and then in a louder, 
angry voice: ''The fact was naturally kept secret as 
much as possible. My parents were married imme- 
diately afterwards, and I cannot understand why my 
wife should have — ^" 

"Yes, yes,** the judge stopped him. **I quite 
comprehend your feelings. Your mother was Scotch, 
you have said, and your father English?** 

''Yes, my lord.** A horrible fear came over the 
lawyer in Lawrence. 

"Your mother had not, I presume, acquired an 
English domicile before your birth? She could only 
have done that by marriage.** 

as 
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<<She came to England a few wttkn before my 
birth, and then went back to Glaigow.^ 

^You did not, last year, leave Glasgow with the 
definite intention of not returning?^ 

"No, my lord,** 

"Your furniture indeed is still there ?^ 

"Yes, my lord,'' 

"Thank you. That will do."* 

Lawrence retired, with a feeling of acute nausea. 
Tnffte*^ of going to his seat he remained standing 
near the usher, spellbound. 

"My lord,^ Knight resumed. 

"I fear that I shall not have to trouble you 
further,^ said the judge in measured accents. "It 
appears to me that a question of jurisdiction has 
arisen. This court has direct instructions from the 
Lord Chancellor to watch carefully and see that 
no divorces are granted except in cases where an 
English domicile is clearly established. The Scotch 
courts are, rightly, very jealous for their jurisdiction, 
and, as was decided in the leading case of Le 
Mesurier v. Le Mesurier, jurisdiction is given by 
domicile and not by residence. Now the domicile 
of origin of a legitimate child is that of his father, 
but the domicile of origin of an illegitimate child 
is that of his mother. The petitioner's domicile of 
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origin was therefore Scotch. He certainly, by long 
residence in England, acquired an English domicile, 
but when he went to live in Glasgow his domicile 
of origin reverted. The domicile of origin is always 
the stronger, and easily reverts. Since then, has he 
definitely re-acquired an English domicile ? Obviously 
not To acquire a new domicile either long resi* 
dence or the clearest possible indication of a settled 
purpose is necessary. And the petitioner has not 
yet even removed his furniture from Scotland. He 
has himself stated that he has not decided not to 
return. Hence his domicile is Scotch, and this court 
has no jurisdiction. The petition must be dis- 
missed and costs will follow the event^ There was 
a pause. "In using the phrase instructions from 
the Lord Chancellor,^ a few moments ago, I ex- 
pressed myself inexactly. The Lord Chancellor does 
not M'nstruct^ judges of the High Court But he 
has placed facts before me which carried their own 
result, facts which were stronger than Mnstructions^ 
and I took them as instructions^ although not in 
the sense in which I used the word.^ 

His lordship sank back in his chair. He had 
delivered an interesting and ingenious and irrefut- 
able judgment He had impressed the bar. He 
had behaved honourably to his Scottish brethren of 
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the bench. And he was not ill-pleased with him- 
self. 

^ Smalls ▼. Smalls and Jackson,^ a yoioe announced. 

He directed his intellect to the next case. 

For Lawrence the issue was not merely a disaster; 
it was a disgrace. He could not meet the eyes of 
Wray or of Bowes. He had concealed an essential 
fact irom his advisers! And he was a lawyer! 
He ou^t to have foreseen all consequences, provided 
against all risks. Yet it had never even occurred to 
him that his domicile was not English. He had 
left everything to Pennington, and of coiurse Pen- 
nington was not aware of the circumstances of his 
birth. He, a lawyer, acquainted with the dangers 
of the vast iudicial machine, had allowed himself 
to be caught and crushed in the machine. In vain 
he cursed the barbaric rule which visits the irregu- 
larities of parents upon absolutely innocent children ! 
In vain he cursed the antique jealousies existing 
between English and Scottish courts. In vain he 
cursed all that was mediaeval, illogical, clumsy, and 
cruel in the fabric of legal systems. He was a 
lawyer, and he ought to have known. He lived on 
the law ; he saw the law from within, and he ought 
to have known. 
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Neither Wray nor Bowes nor Mark oould say 
anything to him. But the expression of Wray^s 
figure was not benevolent. 

Lawrence had only to leave the court He left 
it, in company with Mark, and stood hesitating in 
the corridor, full of his shame and his anger and 
his self-condemnation. Then Phyllis emerged on the 
arm of a chivalrous Cjrples, her mother bdiind. 
She had won; she was triumphant; and the tragedy 
of her lover^s death, bathing her form in poetic 
grief, seemed to sanctify her revenge. 

**T]l begin again in the Scottish courts,^ Law- 
rence cried passionately. *' If it costs me every cent 
I have ril be free of that d d woman.^ 

^Let^s get out of this, my boy,** said Mark quietly. 



CHAPTER X 



ON THE LEAS 



Towards the end of the month of Angost, long 
before the trial of Ridware v. Ridwaie, Charles 
Fearns knocked one evening at the door of No. 77 
Sea View, Sandgate. It was the bravest, or the 
most desperate, act of his life. The progress of 
his own divorce baffled and maddened him. It 
went on, like some inevitable scheme of evolution, 
and he could not arrest it, do what he would. He 
had appealed to Cyples and failed ; he had appealed 
to Lawrence and failed. He had written to his 
wife; he had even written to Annunciata, having 
the address typewritten so that she might open the 
envelope unsuspectingly. These letters had elicited 
no answer whatever. At the same time, on the legal 
side, he had fought his wife's action step by step, 
except the petition for alimony, leaving nothing 
undone that might aid his ultimate victory. As to 
alimony, he had at once agreed to the sum demanded 
by C}'ples on behalf of Alma. He had contrived 
to remain friendly with Cyples. In short he had 
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conducted himself imezceptionably. But he had not 
succeeded in stopping the case. The case indeed 
was set down for trial, and would be reached during 
the Michaelmas sittings. Soon it would be neces- 
sary to draw the brief for Counsel, and decide in 
detail the lines of defence. The final calamity was 
to him almost inconceivable. 

So on a certain afternoon he suddenly jumped 
into a train at Enype and went to Sandgate. He 
would see his wife. He would insist on seeing her. 
Either he would see her or he would do something 
terrible. He would certainly convince her that he 
was in earnest. And after all she was still his wife, 
the same woman who had lived in subjection to him 
for over twenty years. 

As he walked down the exposed sea-road from 
Sandgate Railway Station, with the sea restlessly 
lapping at his right, and vague yellow walls and 
escarpments to his left, in the hot and feverish 
evening, he knew and realised that he had never in 
his life felt as he felt then. It was exactly as 
though the top of his head roust blow off like the 
lid of a boiler. What relief that would have been ! 
The feverish summer night nourished and exasperated 
his fever. He was damp with perspiration, and 
yet sometimes a shiver chilled him. And he kept 
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mattering: << My God! My God! TUiiiawfidf 
This is awful !" and sighing, and poshing his sirmw 
hat back and then forward, and wildly rotating his 
cane. His condition was extremely pitiahle. He 
pitied himself acutely. He sincerely thoa^t that 
he was sufiering far beyond his deserts^ and tibtt^ 
if women were not beings too often JnciyaMe of 
genuine compassion, his wife conld not but yield 
after a single glance at hinu Decidedly his wife 
had surprised him. He imagined that he had known 
her to the marrow of her bones, but she^ in common 
with all the other women, she, the sacred exception^ 
had proved incalculable, femininely incalculable. 

He approached a terrace of houses ; the gas lamps 
increased. His pace slackened. He pretended that 
he was walking more slowly in order to decipher 
the numbers on the house doors; but it was sheer 
cowardice that had got hold of hb legs. At length 
he discovered the number, made doubly sure that it 
was the right number, passed on a few paces^ retur- 
ned, and, sick with apprehension, rang a veiy loud 
and startling bell. The house was between the road 
and the sea. Cyples, who had been down there, had 
once told him, with a kind of wonder, that at high 
tide the sea washed the wall of the garden at the 
back of the house. 
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He heaid quick footsteps within the house. ^*By 
Grod!^ he murmured in a passion of fear. 

Martha opened the door ; not the imkempt Martha 
that he had known, but a finished and rather natty 
Martha. In a few months Martha had grown up. 
The change in her was quite remarkable, and, dis- 
tracted as he was, he observed the style of her black 
frock and the white cap and apron. A feeble jet of 
gas burned behind her in the narrow halL 

She peered at him. 

^*Mr. Feams!^ she said in her broad Five Towns 
voice. She showed no emotion at seeing him. She 
just continued to stand at the door, occupying the 
whole width of the narrow halL Her primness and 
her obtuseness robbed him instantly of his heroic 
desperation, and forced him to behave in a manner 
which was even an exaggeration of the casual and 
the everyday. 

** Mistress in?^ he demanded, wondering whether 
he ought not to step boldly forward and assume 
possession of the house. 

<<No, sir,"* said Martha. 

^ Where is she?^ he asked, and he was aware of 
an instinctive relief on learning that Alma was not 
in. But why did not Martha make way for him to 
enter? What instructions had she received? 
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^^Mttsii 18 gam to the Folkestone Leu, iir» to 
hear the band play, with Miss Annnnciata and Mka 
Emily and Master Charles. Master Rank and Master 
Sep are in bed.^ 

^^Oh!"* said Feams. <<WeU, perhaps 111 go op 
there and meet them.^ 

**Yes, sir. Tliey haven^ been gone hmg.** 

<*I say, Martha."" 

"Yes, sir?"" 

"Have you any brandy in the house?"* 

"FU see, sir. Will you come in, sir?^ Slie sof- 
tened. She, Martha, the least of his senrants, was 
actually according him permission to come into his 
wife"s house! She introduced him to a small sitting- 
room and raised the gas. It was the ordinary fur- 
nished sitting-room of summer commerce; but his 
wife"s books, and some toys, and a hat of Annun- 
ciata"s were lying about The experience was like 
that of a dream. He gazed at himself in the looking- 
glass. Save that his hair was damp and disammged, 
he could not perceive in his appearance any trace 
of the unusual He looked as strong and well as 
ever. And yet he was almost fainting, and he felt 
very sick and absolutely empty at the same time. 

Martha came with a travelling flask and a glass, 
and he drank some brandy. 
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^*Now give me a crust of bread, will you, and I 
shaU be aU right.'' 

"A crust of bread, sir?** 

•^Yes, it's all I can eat'' 

And Martha brought him a crust of his wife's 
bread on a small plate, and he ate it, breaking it 
first into small pieces. And then, violently stimu- 
lated by the brandy, and his digestive organs busy 
with the bits of hard crust, he left 

** If I miss them, I shall come back, Martha,** he said. 

**Yes sir,'' she agreed impassively. 

She mystified him. She even awed him slightly. 
He would have liked to see Sep and Frank in their 
bed, but he dared not suggest to Martha this project 
of taking a glimpse at his own children. 

And he continued eastward, through the silent 
main street of Sandgate in the direction of Folke- 
stone. There were little fancy-shops in Sandgate, 
where such foolish agreeable things as postcards were 
bought and sold; and there was a milliner's, with 
the window full of women's hats, and there were 
grocer's and butcher's and other establishments that 
spoke of domesticity and family appetites and order- 
liness and weekly bills. It happened to be the quiet 
hour which precedes closing, when the shop-keepers 
sit idle and languorous behind their counters, glad 
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to see customers but not expecting tliem, and wait- 
ing only for the clock to strike. The High Street 
dozed decently in its blue electricity, and the passage 
of the Folkestone motor-bus scarcely disturbed it 
from its doze. And Feams traversed all this quiets 
regularized respectability with the idea that he was 
a dark and obsciu^ and tortured thing utterly foreign 
to it and to all that it represented. Yet once, he 
too had been just such a pillar of society as upholds 
Sandgate and hundreds of places like it round the 
coast of England. He grew excessively sentimental 
Then he pemetated into the gloom of the lower 
Folkestone Road, and he had passed the funicular 
railway that climbs to the level of the Leas, and 
was amid larger houses that stood unassailable in 
gardens, throwing the radiance of their peaceful 
inner life through yellow blinds across the roadway. 
And now and then he caught the wide sheen of the 
sea, and the flash of the Gris Nez light And then 
at a particular point— for he knew the route well 
— ^he struck a winding path going zigzag up the 
steep bushy face of the high cliff on which newer 
Folkestone is raised. The path was very dark and 
mysterious, and at every comer, hidden in low trees, 
was a bench, and seated on every bench was a couple, 
murmuring, or more often silent, in ecstasy under 
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the August night — a couple that hated him finr 
intruding and desired the whole rapt beautiful world 
to themselves. And he savagely hated all the couples, 
with their stupid illusion, their obstinate continuance 
in self-deception, their Uand, idiotic rq;aid. He 
would have liked to shout fiercely in their silly 
ears : '* Do you know what it is — this damnable sex ? 
Do you know what it leads to P^ And thus he went 
upwards, and the immense expanse of the Channel 
was unrolled before him, and it was so still and so 
lovely, and so suggestive of the tranquillity of pure 
souls, that he loathed it ; he could see no beauty in 
it, as he stared at it in disgust, watching steamers 
and fishing boats crawling imperceptibly across it. 
'^Why have I come up here?^ he growled viciously. 
'*I shall never find them in the crowd. I shall only 
have to go back again and hang about till the 
children are gone to bed, and then knock at the 
door, and begin the whole infernal thing afresh. 
And supposing I do meet them! We can*t have a 
scene on the Leas. It would be as awkward as the 
devil. Alma or Annunciata mi^t do something ab- 
solutely monstrous. There is no counting on them 
— and then where should / be?^ And the sense of 
delay, of uncertainty, of suspense, angered him pro- 
foundly. He wished he had not left the Five Towns. 
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And the temptation to plunge into debauch openly, 
and let her get her cursed decree tdsi and her cursed 
decree absolute, wandered into his mind and wandered 
out again. 

Suddenly he reached the summit, and out of dark- 
ness and mystery he emeiged on to the large table- 
land of the Leas, stretching under the crude efful- 
gence of electric globes east and west in apparently 
endless vistas. This emeigence had the disconcerting 
swiftness and surprise of something dreamed; the 
enormous well-dressed crowds seemed to be walking 
silently to and fro in a dream over dreamy grass; 
and the huge crimson hotel and the great boarding- 
houses with their bellying windows and floor above 
floor of exposed interiors were like the architecture 
of some impossible theatre. From a raised band- 
stand an orchestra exhaled into the night wafts of 
music which gently stirred the vague sentimentality 
of ten thousand breasts, appealing irresistibly to the 
secret romanticism of the race. Jews and Gentiles 
were gathered together in a formidable aixay of 
wealth and self-importance at the famous resort 
The women were elaborate in white or pale toilettes 
of surpassing fragility, the men either in evening 
dress or in the lesser correctness of flannels and of 
Panama hats. They walked sedately to and iro, or 
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they sat sedately on the innumerable chain, and they 
might have been creatures dreaming in the dream 
of Charles Feams, whom agony had made a poet. 
No sound was heard but the melody that spread 
over the Leas from the bandstand hidden among 
many rings of chairs, a melody banal and yet sin- 
cere in its expression of some fragment of the 
universal longing. Feet trod noiselessly on the 
withered grass. In the heat of the night the supine 
pleasure-seekers found scarcely energy to speak, 
allowing themselves to be lulled by the faint music 
into reveries that were sad and delicious. It is 
perhaps in such moments of torpor that the soul 
is most intensely and truly alive, most free within 
the bonds in which the exigences of society have 
swathed it 

And Charles Feams surveyed this multitudinous 
throng with a cold and heavy stare, loathing it 
yet comprehending it He too had experienced the 
power of the drawing-room ballad rendered by a 
few fiddlers in the warm obscurity of an August 
evening. He too had felt the magic of a glimpse 
of a woman^s face lit up for an instant by the red 
^ow of a cigar, and the strange significance of a 
murmured word or a half achieved gesture. He too 
had known the savour of those exquisite moments 
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when, by the sea, oyerlooking the sea, it it impoMhIe 
to distinguish between joy and soiiow, and all feding 
is simplified into a unique emotion that defies 
analysis. But now, in the extremity of his woe 
and of his punishment, he could have wished that 
Venus had never risen from the wava He would 
have refused all that he had ever accepted in order 
to possess the apathetic calm whidi refusal alone 
can give. And as he looked bitterly at the scene, 
and at the guttering rosy interior of the boarding- 
houses, and at the broad steps of the hotel whidi 
men and degant women were continudly ascending 
and descending, and at little lighted windows shining 
here and there hi^ up in the dark fafade ot the 
hotel, there was but one thou^t in his heart. 
** Fools! Fools !^ he ejaculated angrily in his heart 
He imagined that his was the wisest mind in that 
assemblage. 

He strolled along eastwards by the side of the 
cliflp. The sounds of steamers came up from the 
harbour; beneath him, on the diff^s face, warm airs 
meandered in the branches of trees ; and by listening 
intently he could hear the regular fall of the sea 
on the shore hundreds of feet below. Then, with 
a wrench, he tore himsdf from the asphalte path 
and immersed and lost himself in the crowd. His 
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wife and cbildren were somewhere in the crowd. It 
seemed curious ! He could not expect to find them. 
He did not wish to find them. He feared to find 
them. His energy and his initiative had deserted 
him. He approadied the bandstand, could not 
tolerate its music, and made his way doggedly out 
of the crowd again, meaning to return at once to 
the quietude of Sandgate and there reflect upon 
exactly what he should do. 

And then he saw Chaiiie and Emily, his two 
school-children, whom he had not seen since Easter. 
They were chasing one another with lau^ter, and 
he could detect a hoarse note in Charlie^s voice. 
The lad was actually growing up. And Emily^s 
long legs were longer; she was nearly as tall as 
Annunciata. Yes, Annunciata stood dose by, lean- 
ing against the rail of the difl and gazing out to 
sea. She was in white, like Emily, and astound- 
ingly graceful, he thou^t, with her fair face and 
the enchanting curve of her cheek, which he could 
just see. And this was the girl that had spied on 
his iniquity and ruined him! This was the girl 
who would denounce him before the law! And 
there were persons who would persuade him that 
he could not stop it! Of course he could stop it 
She was his daughter. What good-looking, healthy, 
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well brou^t-up diildren he had ! They would hold 
their own on the Leas with other peopled children. 
And he was their father. It was not to be for- 
gotten that he was their father. He speenlated, as 
often he had speculated before, as to how thdr 
mother had explained to the youngv childrai the 
changed circumstances of the family life. Had she 
told them bluntly that their parents had separated, 
or had she merely temporised ? At any rate Charlie 
and Emily did not seem in the least sad; they did 
not seem to miss him ; their days went on as if he 
had been nothing to them. Yet he was their father. 
He was the author of the family, the responsible 
founder of it ! And he stood apart, a sort of an 
outcast, a mere visitor to Folkestone, one among 
the crowds of pleasure-seekers on the Leas, an 
undistinguished item. His children did not even 
glance in his direction. He was not more than 
fifty fieet oil them, but they had no suspicion of his 
arrival, and he might as weU have been fifty miles oflF. 
There was a large hooded chair on the grass quite 
near him, but presenting to him its left side and 
part of its back. Alma was concealed in that chair. 
He knew she was in that chair. He could see her 
white skirt, and one of her feet extended in front 
of the other. If he had called out she would have 
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reoogniaed his voice. She was watching over his 
children, and dreaming perhaps. What should he 
do? Should he fly? Should he have the courage 
of his cowardice and fly? Or should he join his 
family and let happen what might happen? 

Charlie and Emily ran away along the path, 
Charlie pursuing Emily. They appeared to be very 
fond of each other. This mutual fondness hurt 
him. It somehow wounded hb vanity. With a 
swift resolve he walked boldly up to Annunciata 
and stood by her against the rail. She instinctively 
drew back from this afllronting stranger, and then 
she recognised him. He looked at her, at his 
daughter, quietly, and it was as if they were meeting 
for the first time in their lives, after having known 
each other always by reputation. He noticed the 
fear in her face. 

^•Ann!'' he said. 

** Father ? ^ she whispered tentatively. He thought 
her voice hard and cold. 

** Go and take Charlie and Emily home,^ he said, 
*^ I want to talk quietly to your mother, and I can^t 
if they^re about Go along,^ he repeated to a 
commanding tone. ^^Tell them I say they are to 
be off home.^ 

^'Yes, father,"* she acquiesced, still in that voice 
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hard and cold, and without meeting his ey«. And 
she went, slowly, hesitatingly. He breathed a m^ 
and turned towards the hooded dbair. His wife, who 
had seen him in colloquy with Annundata, was 
approaching him with quick nenrous steps. 

^Charles !^ she murmured. She was dcc s si Tely 
agitated, but he could not be sure whethtf by 
resentment or by mere surprise. She stopped about 
a yard from him, with lips twitdiing. And he 
looked at her and she at him, and each strove to 
read the other and neither succeeded. They had 
been profoundly intimate for over twenty years. At 
certain seasons, in the far past, they had beoi as 
intimate as a man and a woman can be. And now 
the historic fact of this intimacy seemed to rise up 
between them and uttoiy confound them. They had 
P&rted with a kiss. They met, and in the tumult 
of their feeling they could not decide on what plane 
they stood. Habit worked its powerful spell and 
forced them at last to speak in the tones whidi they 
had always used when misunderstandings occurred, — 
a tone not tragic nor heroic. 

**What were you saying to Annundata?^ Alma 
^ked in troubled apprehension. 

"Surely I can speak to my own daughter!"* he 
»«d> not angrily but rather with a dull bitterness. 
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He was relieved that he had encountered her, and 
that the first words of the interview had passed : it 
was a beginning. He was decidedly less oppressed 
by the sense of his own wrongdoing than he had 
expected. Indeed he almost had the astonishing 
illusion that his was the grievance. 

** I suppose you can,^ she agreed gently. He could 
see that she was mastering herself. He too must 
master himself. He must do nothing clumsily. All 
depended on his skill in managing her. And he thought 
that he could manage her; he thought that if any 
human being could manage Alma he was that being. 

'* As a matter of fact,^ he said, ^ I was just asking 
Annunciata to take the children so that you and 
I could have a chat. Alma. Fve come down specially 
to talk to you. I went to the house and saw Martha. 
She gave me some brandy. Fve had no dinner. She 
told me you were up here, and I came up on the 
chance of meeting you. Walk along with me this 
way, will you?^ 

He indicated the direction of Folkestone. 

Would she obey? A group of people moved dose 
by them, and he waited for her response. Her face 
had a pained, a tormented expression, and she looked 
at the grass and then at the sea. And then the 
distant orchestra softly bi*eathed a new melody. 
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^I suppcwe I had better,^ she said, **aB you mre 
here.'* 

And they walked along together by the diflTa 
edge, dose together. She had yielded, and without 
any fiiss. He had got her. She was an instrument 
on which he had to play. Often, during recent 
weeks, he had desired intensely such a opportunity, 
and now he had won it Nevertheless her tone 
disturbed him; it even frightened him. It was too 
amicable, too philosophical. It was the tone of a 
woman who was convinced that she knew precisely 
where she was and whither she was going. 

^'There^s something I must say to you,^ he muttered 
awkwardly. Certainly the situation was infinitely 
more delicate than he had anticipated. He simply 
could not use the phrases which his brain had formed 
in advance. 

«*What?^ 

^Look here, Alma, this action must stop. It 
really must You are bound to r^ret it afterwards.^ 

"I dotft think so.'' 

''But surely anything is better than the scandal?'' 
he aigued. 

" No," she said. " I don't think anything is better 
than the scandal. That's just the point that I really 
have settled in my own mind." 
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«You\e never given me any oppOTtunity of^ — 
he hesitated. He wanted to conduct the conversation 
in a proper manner, moving logically from point to 
point, and leaving no point until it had been defin- 
itely argued out. But he could not His brain was 
already in disorder. 

^Opportunity of what?^ she asked. 

*^0f letting you hear my side of this affiur.** 

"Well,** she said. **What is your side of the 
affair?'' 

^ Of course — ^ he commenced lamely. He perceived 
that by requesting him to state his side of the aflRur 
she had compelled him at once to expose his weak- 
ness. He could not state his side of the affair; it 
was not to be stated. 

*^ You don't mean that the whole thing's an error 
and due to a misconception?" she said, with a toudi 
of grimness. ** You aren't going to ask me to credit 
that?" And she continued to walk regularly by 
his side, gazing in front of her with a fixed stare. 
There was a pause in the talk. 

"You're terrible," he murmured. "Terrible! I 
wouldn't have thought you could have been so — 
Well, let's assume I've made a fool of myself. Let's 
assume that Think the worst of me you can — 
though it's not so bad as you ima^ne, Alma. It 
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isn^ really. But aasume it is — aaniiiie it is. What 
then? By God, Alma, there^a many and many a 
husband worse than me, if you only knewt I ooold 
tell you things... You know Fm firightfolly fond of 
you. You know I think the world of you. Don^tyouP* 

''Yes,'' she admitted, <<I believe you da"* 

He was pleased. He had scored a little advantage. 
And he continued with a slight access of confidence : 
''And then there are the children. Fm just as 
attached to them as you are, every bit. I never 
get as much pleasure as I get in my own home.^ 

" Evidently r she ejaculated. And he detected in 
her voice a note of callous bitterness — that was 
startlingly new in his experience of her. He had 
said something stupid, something that left him ex- 
posed to an obvious and extremely cruel retort 
And she had not hesitated to fling the dart He 
was wounded. Alma was not sportsmanlike, after 
all ; she was like other women. She was destrojring 
his ideal of her. Yes, he had said something in- 
credibly stupid, but that Alma should have seized 
on it and used it against him, pained him even 
more than the wound she had dealt He was dashed, 
shaken. He staggered, and rallied his forces. 

"You muH think of the children,'' he insisted, 
with a pathetic air of wisdom and authority. 
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** Fve been thinking of nothing ebe,^ she repliecL 
'<It was because of the children that I left your 
house, and it is because of the children that I am 
bringing the action. Don^t fancy that I have any 
other motive, please."* 

""But it will* ding to them all their lives,"* 
said he. 

"^ What will ding to them all their lives.''** 
^*The scandal of the action — if you let it go on.** 
**Not it!** said Alma. '^People like you are apt 
to give too mudi importance to scandaL** (* People 
like him!* What did she mean? How bitter she 
was, in spite of the gentleness of her voice ! He had 
told her that he had had no dinner, and that Martha 
had given him brandy ; but she did not seem to care. 
How weU and calm she looked!) **The scandal won*t 
attach to your children and it won*t attach to me. 
And in any case it will soon be foigotten. One 
doesn*t discuss a divorce case for ever, even in Bursley. 
Do you suppose the scandal will keep the boys from 
getting on in life, or the girls from marrying? Fve 
thought a good deal about the scandal, and it seems 
to me that it will only be like an illness. It will 
cure itself. It will be absolutely foigotten long before 
the children are old enough to understand it.** 
^^Not Annunciata,** he put in. 
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^No. I wasn^ thinking of Annundabu Annun- 
data isn't a diild She was. But she isn't now.** 
It was extraordinary how nearly eveiything hb 
wife said hurt him acutdy. 

'^You know me, Alma,** he said in a low voice. 
'* You know the sort of man I aiH. If you go on 
with the ad;ion, I shall fight it — tooth and naiL 
Have you realised what the trial will be to Annun- 
data? For that poor girl ?"" He almost wept ''She'll 
never get over it It will be too shamefuL'* 

''I don't agree with you," Alma replied. ''Natur- 
ally it will be very painful. But as she says to 
me, nothing else can possibly be anything like as 
painful as what she has already been through. She 
will feel that she is doing her duty to me." 
"Then you Ulk about it?" He was shocked. 
♦•We have talked about it" 
"What does she say about me?" 
"Nothing. You don't suppose I should discuss 
you with Annunciata, do you?" 

This pleased him. Here was a ray of light " Alnuu" 
he cried. " You'll never let that girl give evidence at the 
trial, Youll never do it It will be too monstrous." 
They were approaching the eastern end of the 
I^as ; no one was near. Alma stopped suddenly and 
clutched the rail with both hands. 
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<< And if I donV she said. ''What then? Are 
we all to come back to you, and live together again ? 
You and I and Annunciata? Are we to see each 
other every day, and talk just as if nothing had 
happened?^ 

She threw her head back, defiant 

^<No, no!*^ he said hurriedly. '*I don^t mean that. 
I didn^t mean that for a moment Only drop the 
action. Live where you like for a year or two. I 
won^t worry you. Ill leave you absolutely alone. 
We can easily keep up appearances. Perhaps Annun- 
ciata will marry, or go out into the world and do 
something. She^s the kind of girl that often does. 
Then you could come back. Alma, Fm cured. Fm 
certain Fm cured. You can trust me in future. FIl 
do anything you like. You can^t suggest anything 
I won^t do to satisfy you. I shall never — treat you 
badly again. But to see Annunciata in the witness- 
box will simply kill me."* 

^< Yes,"" said Alma coldly but always gently. ""It's 
yourself you^re thinking of. My dear man, I can't 
trust you. I know you too well. We shall never 
talk like this again, and so I may as well say what 
I have to say. I can t trust you. What you tell 
me now is perfectly g^uine, no doubt But you're 
incurable. A man who has done what you've done 
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must be incuiable. Suppose I were to mlj that I 
foifptve you — I might have even wone to go through 
later on. YouVe gone too fiur. (Hi, jes!^ She 
shuddered, <<You\e gone too fiur. Fm sony. But 
there it is. You say that anything will be better 
than the scandal. I say that anything will be better 
than not being absolutely free of a man like you. No! 
You must try not to mind me talking in this way. 
You came to me, and Fm bound to tell you. Mind, 
I don^t blame you. You can^t help it I know you 
canH help it Fm sorry, that^s alL Fm dreadfully 
sorry. I wish I could do something for you. But 
I can^ We all have to go through with the thing. 
And please don^t forget that / suffer,^ she added 
proudly. ''All the humiliation is mine. Oh! Char^ 
les, I don^t believe you will ever guess what the 
humiliation was! And here you come and ask me 
to forgive you! Well, I do forgive you. But I 
must have my freedom. I will have it It^s my 
right No woman ever suffered more than Fve suf- 
fered. Fm the mother of your children, but Fm 
just a woman too!"* 

She hid her face a moment in her hands, and 
sobbed. 

Despair settled on him. ''The court will never 
grant you a divorce,'' he muttered feebly. 
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«<It wiU be infiunous if it doesn't! ''iheexckiaiecU 
revolted. "But if I can't get a divorce I shall take 
a judicial separation. And I shall have the children. 
Goodbye!'' 

She turned abruptly in the direction of Sandgate 
and hurried off. For a moment he was at alo«. 
Then he followed her, like a pertinadoua beggar 
following a perscm of wealth. 

"But Alma— *• 

"Goodbye!" she repeated. 

"What about me?" he demanded poignantly. 

She shook her head. "Ah!" she breathed. 

The ordiestra had ceased playing and the Leas 
were nearly deserted. All the concentric rings of 
chairs were empty; the bandstand rose up in the 
middle of them like a mushroom. The dectric 
globes were extinguished, but the hoarding-houses 
and the hotel maintained their illuminated brilliance. 

"What do you say to the diildrai?" he questioned, 
sticking to her side. 

"I tell them not to ask questions," said Alma. 

"I must ask you to leave me now, Charks," she 
announced, after a long period of silence, when they 
had reached the Sandgate end of the Leas. 

Obeying a sudden savage impulse, he wheded 
round and turned to the Leas again. When he 
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looked for her she was out of stg^t He gwsed at 
the sea, and he considered himsdf the most ill- 
used creature on thb earth. Quite apart fiom its 
result, the interview had not passed at all as he 
intended. He had meant to meet her axguments 
with aiguments; he had meant to appeal to her 
heart as well as to her mind. But she had bafBed 
him. There was no doubt that Alma had completely 
changed ; she was a different woman. And he, Charles 
Feams, had ended by running after his wife like a 
beggar hysterically bent on getting a halfpenny! 
If anyone had told him that he admired and 
respected her more than ever, he would have denied 
it furiously; but he did. 



CHAPTER XI 



A PUBLIC APPEARANCE 



^* Shall you see faver?^ Sep cried shrilly, at the 
open front-door of No. 77» Sea View, Saudgate, one 
cold, dark morning early in December. 

Mrs. Feams and Annunciata were getting into a 
cab, which was to take them to Folkestone to catch 
the 8.30 express for London. Sep and Frank stood 
on the white step ; behind these infants were Charles 
and Emily, conscious of superior age and gravity; 
and in the background was Martha. The two elder 
children were now day-scholars at their respective 
schools. 

^ Perhaps,^ said Mrs. Feams, calmly; and she 
smiled on Sep and Frank with benignity, and told 
them to go in at once lest they should take cold, 
and enjoined Martha to the same end, and nodded 
to Charles and Emily. And Emily, who had been 
pouting because she had failed to obtain any informa- 
tion whatever from either Annunciata or her mother 
as to the object of this mysterious visit to London, 
at last deigned to smile in reply. Mrs. Feams pulled 
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up the windows of the cab; and the vdiide drove 
off with a rattle unjustified by its speed* 

The two veiled women addressed no word to eadi 
other. Each sat with her muff on her lap, and furs 
round the shoulders, and by the muff a small satchel ; 
and leaning in the comer of the cab were two 
umbrellas. At Folkestone Central they were a 
quarter of an hour too soon for the train. ^Why, 
mother !"" exclaimed Annunciata. <*WeVe got a 
quarter of an hour to wait!" "Yes," said Mrs. 
Feams, after she had paid the cabman. "But I 
have the tickets to see to." "Give me the money, 
dearest," said Annunciata, "FU see to the tickets." 
And Annunciata, with a couple of sovereigns in her 
hand, tripped to the ticket-oflSce and through her 
veil demanded in her thin girlish voice two first 
returns to Charing Cross, and received them, and 
meticulously counted the change. And the habituds 
of the morning express, who went to town every day 
and were always on the look-out for interesting and 
agreeable phenomena to diversify their tedious routine, 
glanced at Annunciata and then at her mother, and 
thought how pleasurable it would be to have charge 
of such nice creatures during the journey; their 
masculine susceptibilities were outraged to see a young 
and attractive woman buying her own tickets and 
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teasing her pretty head over the change. A solicitous 
porter came along and enquired about luggage, and 
when told that there was no luggage he seemed 
disappointed, as though Fate had robbed him of a 
legitimate opportunity to show his devotion to the 
sey The guard himself put the two women into 
vne train. Three heavily coated men in the same 
compartment examined them furtively over the tops 
of newspapers, and then gradually lost curiosity as 
they settled to the perusal of * Special law reports,^ 
or other matters equally absorbing. 

The wife and daughter of Charles Feams, sitting 
in opposite comers of the compartment, maintained 
an absolute silence. They did not even read news- 
papers or magazines. From time to time they gazed 
idly out of the window at the naked brown December 
landscape; and that was all. They had, as a fact, 
scarcely discussed the affair which had been upper- 
most in their minds since the flight from the Five 
Towns. Between two intimate and profoundly af- 
fectionate souls there exists often a shyness, an un- 
conquerable modesty, which prfrents freedom of 
converse on certain subjects. Had Annundata and 
her mother been separated by distance they would 
most probably have written freely about the divorce ; 
but to speak freely was impossible. After Annundata^s 

u 
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candid recital to her mother on the day of the 
governesses departare, hardly a word had pawed 
Nevertheless, withoat words, the situation was dearly 
understood by both. A letter from Cyples occasionally 
shown in silence to Annundata kept the girl abreast 
of the proceedings. Though she did not grasp the 
exact nature of all the legal steps, she perfectly 
comprehended that the issue of the trial would depend 
on herself, that she would be the principal witnesa 
against her father, and that consequently her role 
would be an exceedingly painful one. 

She could scarcely be said to shrink from it. She 
shrank from it even less than her mother imagined. 
Her love and admiration for her mother were bound- 
less, and this testimony which she was to give in 
Court, this ordeal which she was to suffer, presented 
themselves to her young mind as it were in the light 
of religious acts and sacrifices. She, who was by 
nature decidedly sentimental, strangely enough did 
not at all regard her share of the matter in a 
sentimental way. Her heart was extraordinarily hard 
about it She had taken her mother^s part with 
passionate enthusiasm. Her mother had become an 
angel and her father had become a deviL She had 
deliberately encouraged in herself a righteous and 
relentless animosity against her father. Whenever 
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she thought of him she thought of him with bitter- 
ness ; she forced herself to think of him with bitter- 
ness. She had developed a holy fanaticism. She 
would have been capable of condemning him, for 
his infamy towards her mother, to everlasting punish- 
ment and shame. She deemed her mother entirely 
right and wise in bringing the action, and in calling 
upon her, Annunciata, to end her father^s career as 
a married man. She saw no other course open to 
her mother. In her soul she said that her mother 
would have been guilty of cowardice and worse if 
she had refrained from bringing the action. She 
had no doubts, no uncertainties. With the fierce 
absoluteness of her years and of her ignorance of 
the world and human nature, she judged her father 
much more severely than her mother judged him. 
And the justice of one's children is terrible. 

On the night in August when her father had 
spoken to her on the Leas, her attitude had been, 
after recovering from the first shock of seeing him : 
**He dares to speak to me!^ And she had fostered 
this attitude in herself, she had insisted on it to 
herself, in order to nullify certain instincts which 
the sight of him had awakened in her — instincts 
which she had thought to be dead and buried. And 
she had hurried the children away, not (so she ex- 
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plained to herself) in obedience to his command, but 
because she could not tolerate that they should 
breathe tlie same air as that monster of widcednesi, 
that torturer of her angelic mother. She had been 
very cross with Charlie and Emily for venturing to 
demur at her orders, and there had been a little 
revolt ; but Annunciata had triumphed ; she was the 
elder sister, and, however they might seek to disguise 
it, the rest of the family went in awe of her. She 
had seen Charlie and Emily to bed, and waited alone 
for her mother'^s return. And even on that poignant 
occasion. Alma and Annunciata had not mentioned 
the adulterer. Annunciata had merely questioned 
her mother with her liquid eyes, and Alma had 
replied with a grave kiss. And Annunciata knew 
from the silence that her father^s visit had changed 
nothing of her mother^s intentions ; and she was glad. 

So it occurred that Annunciata journeyed that 
December morning to London with a proud and 
composed mien, the mien of one who is conscious of 
duty, of righteousness, of a full knowledge of affairs, 
and who is capable of looking at life in a purely 
practical manner. 

Cyples met them at Charing Cross. At the first 
glance Mrs. Feams almost failed to recognise him, 
for he was wearing a silk hat and a fixxsk coat, 
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ceremonious attire in which the Five Towns never 
had the opportunity of seeing him. He appeared to 
be just a little nervous and shy, and this diffident 
demeanour commended the big, stout man at once 
to Annunciata, who, though she might have caught 
sight of him once or twice in the streets of Hanbridge, 
had not met him before and knew nothing of his 
immense reputation in his own circles. He assisted 
the ladies to alight, and put them into a cab which 
he had previously secured, and drove with them to 
the Law Courts. During the passage down the Strand 
he made none but the briefest remarks, of a general 
nature; he was unrecognisable as the easy and ebul- 
lient Cyples ; he might have been going to a wedding 
or a funeral. He led them into the courts by the 
principal entrance from the Strand, and had the 
strange caprice, as Afrs. Fearas thought it, of showing 
them over the great pile as if it had been a museum 
and he the guide. He was unhurried, and conver- 
sational now in a style gravely cheerful. He told 
them the dimensions of the great hall, and the total 
number of rooms in the entire building; he related 
to them the tragic history of the architect Then 
he preceded them upstairs and made the round of 
the courts, and outside the portals of one court ht 
said in impressive accents: 
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*'The Lord Chief Justice is sitting there.*' 

There were pomps that could move even Cjples. 

The mother and daughter, bewildered by the cor* 
ridors and the crowds, followed him meekly from 
point to pointy wondering when he would broach 
the fearful business of their visit, and not daring to 
broach it themselves. At length, in a wider corridor, 
where groups of men were staring at printed lists 
exposed on stands, they met a young man whom 
Cyples stopped. The young man, who was carrying 
a bag, raised his hat, as much to Cyples as to the 
ladies. 

** Give me my bag,^ said Cyples, in the curt tone 
of one used to authority. 

^^Here it is, sir,"" said the young man, hastily 
yielding the bag. 

"Court sitting?^ Cyples questioned in a low voice. 

"Yes, sir. Just started,** 

" Well, be about And let me know instantly the 
defence is closed in the case before ours. Tbafll do.** 

"Yes, sir.*' The young man vanished down a 
side corridor. 

" Now, will you come this way, ladies?*" said Cyples, 
resuming suddenly his deferential air. And he con- 
ducted them to an empty consulting-room with 
which he was evidently familiar, and, b^ging them 
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to sit down, asked whether they were in need of 
anything. Being assured that they were not, he 
placed his hat carefully on the taUe, sat down him- 
self, and opened his bag. 

«« Everything is in order,^ he said, looking at Bfrs. 
Feams. **I had quite a long conference with our 
leader this morning, and he is very hopeful that we 
shall get the — er — fiill decree; very hopeftiL Anyhow 
hell make a good fight for it, and at the worst a 
decree of judicial separation is a certainty* You see, 
as I have explained to you before, we^re trying for 
the fuU decree, but the judge has power, if he 
refuses us that, to grant us a judicial separation, 
which we really aren^t asking for. You understand, 
don't you?** 

*'0h, yes!** said Mrs. Feams. «<Then you really 
think I shall succeed in getting a divorce? You 
think the judge will regard it as sufficient cruelty?** 

Cyples was astounded at the freedom with whidi 
even the nicest women will employ unpleasant words 
to say what they mean. His own delicacy had 
prevented him from uttering the word * divorce^ in 
Annunciata's presence, and as for the word *crudtj,* 
it sounded shocking and monstrous from Bfrs. Feams ^ 
lips. Yet she had spoken with apparently the bland- 
est unconcern. And Annundata was looking her 
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mother straight in the face, nnanhamfd, ReaUy, 
women were an ever fresh source of surprise to even 
the most experienced and inured males. 

**I think so,"" said he, unfolding a laige white 
paper. *^If you ask me my opinion, I should say 
that the chances are distinctly favourable, distinctly 
so ! But the point is a new one — at least in certain 
aspects.^ He half turned to Annunciata. **Now if 
I might suggest, it would be well for both of you to 
stay here quietly until you are actually needed. 
There is no necessity for you to be in Court except 
while you are actually giving your evidence — espe- 
cially Miss Feams,^ he added. 

"Quite so,^ Mrs, Feams concurred. "We should 
much prefer that"^ 

"Yes, much,"^ said Annunciata, bdiaving herself 
most deceivingly like a woman of the world. 

" Here is a note of your evidence. Miss Feams,*" 
said Cyples in a low, solemn voice. "Perhaps you 
will look carefully through it to see that it is all 
right^ And he handed her the large white paper, 
with the legend in large caligraphy at the top. 
•Proof of Annunciata Feams.' 

Annunciata, in the primness of her dark grey coat 
and skirt, seated there so calmly in that bare and 
formidable chamber, did not realise how nervous and 
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distnurted sbt was. She imagined that this new, 
Btnmge, m^^sterioiis, hazd, mafmline univene in which 
die Boddenlj iiDiiiid henelf had produced cm her 
Botluiig but iiie mart saperBcwl impreKion, and that 
her caho was tmiinpahiBd. And CT«n when die 
attempted to dedpher and make sense of the con- 
tents of ilie peper, and failed, Ae would not admit 
to faenetf the away of any unusual emotion. She 
foreed faer eyes to run along the lines, in a semblance 
of readily and after doe dcday she remarked to 
Cyples: 

^Yca. Hiis is perfectly correct^ And let the 
paper faU on her knee. 

It puzzkd her how Cyples had obtained and 
canaed to be reduced to writing the paiticulan of 
all t**^^ she knew concerning her fcther\s condiict 
and tiie conduct of Ren^ on the catastrophic night 
and the next morning. Certainly iht had toM her 
mother everjthing, and Cyples had seen her mother 
immediately afterwards, and, at a later date^ during 
a professional visit of Cyples to Sandgate^ a few 
questions had been put to her. But that was all. 
And lo! the precise details of her evidence (tiled a 
laige sheet of paper. She noticed with a start that 
her mother was perusing a similar paper. She picked 
up her own paper again, and now succeeded in 
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reading it. The facts were recorded perfectly cor- 
rectly. But the sight oF them set down in erode 
direct language, in black and white, disconcerted her 
exc*es8ively. Qualms of terror visited her. 

Cyples left the room. 

^Are you all right, Ann? her mother asked, 
anxiously scrutinising her. 

**Yes, mother, of course I am,^ she replied in a 
cold voice. 

And she resumed her courage, picturing to hoself 
the aspect of the court and the demeanour of the 
persons present therein. She had never seen a tri- 
bunal ; but she had seen pictures of tribunals, and 
portraits of judges and barristers, and the look of the 
barristers whom she had encountered that morning 
in the corridors conBrmed a fanciful, diildlike concep- 
tion which she had of the unhuman quality of justice. 
With her characteristic lack of imagination, she 
failed to appreciate the fact that human nature 
could no more be kept out of a divorce court than 
air could be kept out of it In her mind she fore- 
shadowed something arid, formal, awe-inspiring, 
almost supernatural, and perhaps terrifying; but 
not emotional with simple human feeling. If she 
could have analysed her vague ideas she would have 
perceived that she expected herself, and perhaps her 
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mother, alone to be human in the court, and that 
she was relying on the austere majesty of legal 
procedure to lend to her weakness the strength 
which it needed, or to shame her into frigidity. In 
a word she envisaged the ordeal that lay before her 
in a manner which was not merely inadequate but 
fifldse. 

The public gallery of the court was neither more 
nor less full than usual, but the ground-floor cer- 
tainly showed signs of a special animation and interest 
when the case of Feams v. Feams was called, about 
three-quarters of an hour before luncheon. It had 
become known, through the agency of either solici- 
tor's clerks or barrister^s clerks, that the case of 
Feams v. Feams would be delectable, from both a 
scandalous and a l^al point of view. The junior 
bar was richly represented, and the floating clerical 
population of the courts, which devotes its ample 
spare time to the tasting of tit-bits of all kinds, 
crowded the gangways and the witnesses^ benches. 
The Press Association's shorthand writer prepared 
himself to produce a report which had been specially 
ordered by the Staffordshire Signal^ and which would 
appear piece by piece in successive editions of the 
daily organ of the Five Towns, under some such 
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heading as ^ Local Divorce Case. Astonishing Reve- 
lations.^ Several Five Town faces, quite unconnected 
with the action, were to be seen in G>urt. Business, 
by a happy chance, had summoned these faces to 
London at the very time when Feains v. Feams 
appeared in the Cause List. Ihe Court was filled 
with a pleasant anticipation, an anticipation which 
was without misgivings, for there could be no fear 
that the judge would spoil everybody's pleasure by 
deciding to hear the evidence in camera. According 
to rumour — and rumour was correct — ^there could 
be nothing in the case that might not be listened 
to by all the world and read without abridgement 
in evening trains or at morning tables. There would 
be nothing to shock the most easily shocked nation 
in Europe, no disgusting physical details, no perverse 
eccentricities, no history of disease; merely the 
spectacle of a young virgin compelled to relate, in 
the presence of public and press, exactly how she 
had caught her father in adultery. It was an aflkir 
not by any means to be missed, an affair which it 
would have been wrong to keep from a race at large 
accustomed to such things. It was neither a bull- 
fight nor an indecency, and no one could take 
exception to it. 

The initiated looked around for the heroine and 
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the outraged wife, and, the sight being for the 
moment denied to them, they comforted themselves 
with the thought of the dramatic entry which these 
women must ultimately make. And in the mean- 
time they could see Charles Feams, who sat in the 
well of the court, with Apreece on one side of him 
and young Bowes of the other, and Lawrence Rid- 
ware next to Bowes. Feams v. Feams was a truly 
important case; its importance could be judged by 
the mere fact that the venerable and astute Apreece, 
the guiding brain of Apreece and Company, Feams^ 
London agents, had thought well to be present in 
person. Feams wanted support, and all the support 
that he could get, and he had asked Apreece to 
attend to the matter himself; he had not had to 
ask twice. It was apparently for the sake of sup- 
port, too, that Feams, in defiance of Lawrence^s 
wish, had insisted on Lawrence accompanying him 
to London. Lawrence had suggested Pennington, 
but Feams would not hear of Pennington. Feams 
had never even mentioned his divorce to Pennington. 
Moreover he required someone to whom he could 
talk as an equal, someone who had a brain beyond 
documents and ledgers. He had talked incessantly 
about the case for several days, and Lawrence, on 
his part, had several times spoken with a bitter 
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freedom that had angered his employer. But Law- 
rence did not care. Since the failure of hit own 
action for divorce, Lawrence had become morose 
and defiant : it was his way of restoring his dignity : 
and he was pushing forward the preliminaries of a 
iresh action in the Scottish G>urts with a feeling 
that might be fairly described as virulence. He 
bore malice against Feams for having forced him 
to breathe again the atmosphere of the matrimonial 
court, which poisoned him by its humiliating memo- 
ries, and he scarcely concealed this malice. Yet 
Feams did not seem to care. All that Feams 
seemed to demand was companionship. 

Behind the Feams group was one of the two 
King^s Counsel engaged; the other was close by, 
with Cyples at hand. Expense had not been spared 
by either of the parties, and these aged forensic 
omaments of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Divbion were of the costly kind, the kind that lends 
lustre to a trial and that, beneath a mark of 
exaggerated deference, does not fear to try to in- 
timidate the judge himself. The chosen of Cyples, 
with his junior at his back, and Cyples and CypW 
agent in front of him, opened Mrs. Fearas^ case 
with cautious elaborateness. The experts instantly 
perceived the direction of the line upon which he 
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was moving. If the President of the Division had 
a slight weakness, it was his tendency to read new 
meanings into old precedents, while professing, and 
sincerely feeling, a deep respect for those precedents. 
In order that Mrs. Feams might win her action, 
the I^gal significance of the word 'cruelty^ would 
have to be somewhat broadened, and already, even 
at that early stage, the eminent pleader was subtly 
preparing the judge^s mind. And the judge at 
intervals raised himself up in his chair according to 
his habit, and said to himself: **This man imagines 
he is influencing me.^^ And nevertheless the judge 
was indeed being influenced. 

And when the King^s Counsel, in his mild, con- 
versational tone, had laid down the foundations of 
his argument, there was some whispering in each 
of the opposing groups, and then the name of Alma 
Feams resounded in the court and in the corridor, 
first loud and then faint, ai?d Mrs. Feams was led 
in by a clerk deputed to that office by Cyples. She 
was absolutely self-possessed. She gave her unim- 
portant evidence, and produced the letters which 
she had received from her husband, without an 
external trace of emotion. She caught her husband^s 
^ance, and not flinch. She breathed the name of 
Annundata, and her voice did not tremble. And 
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after the barristers had done with her, she did not 
forget to bow to the judge in leaving the box. 
She impressed everybody. Cyples^ eye shone with 
appreciation of her fine, stem qualities as an ideal 
petitioner. Her ordeal finished* she walked straight 
out of court, passing as quickly as she could, and 
with averted gaze, along the peo|ded gangways. 
Between the inner and the outer swing-doors Annun- 
ciata was standing, the clerk by her side. The inner 
door closed with a faint bang. And at the same 
moment there came the voice of the usher: 

'^Annunciata Feams.'' 

*^Go, dear,"" said Mrs. Feams. The clerk held 
the door open, and Annunciata went into the Court* 
Her mother followed her a few steps, and then halted 
near the door. 

The girl blushed deeply as she moved forward, 
obeying the pompous gesture of the black usher, the 
only being whom at first she clearly distinguished in 
what was to her a confused mass of faces. He 
directed her up the steps to the witness-box; and, 
having once stumbled to her appointed position, she 
turned and fronted the a<ssemblage with ti^t lips 
and frightened eyes. The court-room did not at 
all coincide with her vision of it Every gaze was 
fixed on her. And what rude, bold, hard, human 
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faucet! She looked at the public gallery and saw 
irtiat mi|^t have been the audience of a theatre 
gpllery, examining her with intent and leering cuiio- 
titj. Hie thing about this audience which meet 
annojed her was that it was iU-dressed, shabby, an 
andience of loafers. Her modesty was outraged by 
the implacable, ignoble, prying stares that beset her 
from the gallery. And, below, it was not much 
better. The barristers had a terrible air; they seemed 
to be banded together for her undoing. And bdiind 
the barristers was another public, among whidi she 
recognised several acquaintances. There was, for 
inetance, Mark Ridware. Had he come simply to 
gape at her? Was it possible that people had come 
an the way to the court to appease a disgraceful 
inquisitiveness concerning her fiimily^s private aflbirs ? 
She saw also a notorious middle-aged spinster from 
Bnnley, whose indefatigable tongue was famous in 
the Five Towns. The idea that the idle and wealthy 
qpinster had journeyed to liondon in order to assist 
at the shaming of the Feams pierced Annunciata 
like an arrow, dianging on a sudden her whole 
estimate of human nature. 

She thought the usher was a horrid man. She 
did not like his untidy beard, and when he gave 
her the black Bible and threw a form of words at 

M 
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her in a thick unpleasant voioe^ the aspect of his 
hands offended her. She took the volume and kissed 
it throuj^ her veil and the usher forced her to kiss 
it again. She had to raise her veil in the presence 
of the entire audience, and humbly obey the usher, 
whom she could plainly perceive to be a most com- 
monplace creature in a torn and dirty gown; the 
usher was not nearly so distinguished as Martin, the 
gardener at Bleakridge, and here he was issuing his 
instructions to her, while the audience waited in 
shuffling silence. As she was kissing the Bible she 
caught the eye of the judge, and even the judge 
appeared to be regarding her with a masculine and 
impious interest. There was not the grave and 
godlike ceremonial of justice which she had expected. 
AU that met her gaze hurt her susceptibilities. She 
sought her moth^ ^s form where she had left it near 
the door, and it was no longer there. Mrs. Feams, 
unable to bear the sight of Annunciata solitary in 
the witness-box, under the five of that coarse curio- 
sity, had retreated to the corridor. Then Annun- 
ciata saw her father, sitting below her in front of 
the old, clean-shaven barristers. His eyes were fixed 
on the floor, his legs stretdied out, his hands in his 
pockets. The expression on his features was one of 
intense pain and grief. 
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And suddenly she was aware of a desire, at once 
powerftil and irrational, to rush down to him and 
fold him in her arms and let his arms enfold her. 
She remembered how sometimes at meals she used 
to dasp his great hairy fist, out of sheer affection, 
and then caress the back of his hand as it lay im« 
movable on the table. And as she stood in the 
witness box he seemed to her strangely and surpri- 
singly the most lovable man in the world, and she 
forgot his misdeeds; his misdeeds lost importance. 
She choked with an emotion which she could not 
comprehend. 

One of the aged barristers was waving a finger 
at her. 

**Your name is Annundata Feams^?^ 

••Yes,'' she whispered. 

••And you are the daughter of the petitioner and 
the respondent in this case?'' 

••Yes." 

Every pair of eyes in the court^was glaring at her. 

She saw her father rise from his seat and walk 
out He pushed violentiy and as it were angrily 
through the people obstructing the gangway. Her 
glance followed him. Then she gathered that the 
aged barrister was addressing her again, and she 
recognised, in a confused series of phrases meaning- 
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less to her brain, the sole word ' governess \ She 
gazed blankly and stupidly around her, with smart- 
ing eyes and a lump in her throat. The aged 
barrister addressed her a second time. Her lips did 
not move. 

The judge coughed slightly, and turned a little 
sideways on his chair so as to look at her; and she 
looked at him, expectantly. 

**You must answer,^ said the judge, in a kind, 
firm, avuncular voice. He did not resemble a judge 
to her in the least. He was scarcely six feet away 
from her, and merely a mysteriously and disconcert- 
ingly shrewd old man in a rather ridiculous headgear. 
Her eyes continued their appeal to him. 

^^You must answer,^ he repeated. 

Something broke within her. 

^^What?^ she asked him in a simple, very quiet, 
colloquial tone. " Here ? Before aU these people ? ** 

" Yes,'' said the judge. 

" Oh, no r she cried. " I can't ! I didn't knowr 
And in the unreflecting madness of her torment she 
sprang down the steps from the witness-box, like 
a wild deer that terror has made desperate and 
dangerous. At the lowest step she stumbled, and 
Lawrence, jumping to his feet caught her. Lawrence 
was the last person fltted by nature to carry a 
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fainting giri out of a crowded hall, but he did it, 
knowing not how he did it And there ensued that 
rare and thrilling phenomenon, beloved of aU publics, 
a genuine * scene in Court \ Within an hour or so 
it was on the contents-bill of every evening paper 
in the three kingdoms, including of course that of 
the Stqffbrdshire Signal. 

Annundata did not actually swoon. In the corri- 
dor she fell into her mother'^s arms. Her father had 
gone to the bar to find strength in a brandy and soda. 

''What is it, my darling?^ asked Mrs. Feams in 
desolate accents. ''Mr. Ridware!^ 

" Oh, mother,** Annunciata moaned. " Tve ruined 
yoo. Let me go back.*" And she burst into sobs. 

The corridor was blocked in a few seconds with 
a crowd eager to see anything that was to be seen. 
Charles Feams, oblivious, gulped down his brandy 
and soda in the bar with the Gothic arches. And 
the imperturbable judge, the hour being within ten 
minutes of lundi, adjourned the sitting after a word 
or two with the two King*s Counsel. Cyples and 
Lawrence, aided by sundry liege clerks and some 
oiBcials, got the women away to a private room, 
where Annunciata seemed quickly to resume all her 
self-possession. 

"If you will leave me alone with her for a few 
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minutes,*" Mrs. Fearns murmured to Cyples. And 
Cyples and Lawrence withdrew. 

Mrs. Feams smiled gently on her daughter. 

'^ Mother!^ Annunciata asked grievously. '^What 
are we to do? If I go back now, I shall be all 
right It was — I don^t know what it was. But I 
am better now.^ 

The mother shook her head. 

** No, dear,^ she said very quietly. '* I have been 
wrong; that^s alL Tve been quite wrong. I ought 
not to have put you to such a test I didn*t realise 
it would be quite so bad as it was.**" 

''But what shall we do?'' 

*« We will go home,*" said Mrs. Feams. "There's 
nothing else to da We'll just go home to the 
children.'' 

She opened the door. Only Lawrence was outside. 
Cyples had vanished to confer with his counsel and 
to assure them that the crisis was over and that the 
hearing could be proceeded with after lunch. 

" Mr. Ridware," said Alma, " Can you 'get us a cab ?" 

Lawrence hesitated. "Certainly," he replied. 
"Where do you want to go to?" 

" Charing Cross," said Alma. " We are returning 
home at once." 

"But Mr. Cyples doesn't—" 
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<«Perliap8 you will kindly tell Mr. Cyples, will 
you? TeU him I dared not stop here another 
moment, and that I give up the case. Fll write to 
him to-night^ 

Lawrence noticed that she was breathing hard. 

**Very weU,"* he said. "If I may, Til see you to 
the station. You^U be needing something to eat^ 

In the restaurant of the Law Courts Mark Ridware 
was eating a mutton chop at a table by himself 
when Cyples came up to him with a worried and 
pre-oocupied air. They knew each other slightly. 

^ Grood-day, Mr. Ridware,^ Cyples began, " I sup- 
pose you haven^t seen Mrs. Feams, have you?^ 

'^No,^ replied Mark. ^Fve been looking all over 
the place for my brother, without finding him, and 
Tve seen nothing of her.^ 

"Curious!'' Cyples muttered reflectively. 

''Miss Feams isn't ill, I hope?" 

''No. She recovered immediately. A very brave 
girr 

"Then they're probably gone out somewhere to 
have lundi, and they'll be coming back soon." 

"I expect so," said Cyples. 

" Better eat something yourself, Mr. Cyples," Mark 
suggested in a friendly manner. 

And Cyples sat down, and ordered cold meat to 
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be brought instantly, together with half a pint of 
bitter, and tucked the comer of a terviette between 
his chin and his ample collar. 

^Veiy unfortunate, that little scene!*" Mark 
hazarded, determined to talk. 

** Yes,'" said Cyples. "Yet I think we took every 
precaution.^ 

"It^s a pity that divorce cases can^t be heard in 
private.'' 

"In private!" Cyples exclaimed, somewhat shocked. 
"Justice must be public, Mr. Ridware. All sorts of 
abuses might creep in, otherwise.'' 

"What abuses?" Mark blandly asked, and as 
Cyples made no response he continued in his best 
conversational, persuasive style : " You see a divorce 
case is different from ordinary cases. Why shouldn't a 
divorce case be heard in private if aU parties consent .'" 

"Well," said Cyples. "It wouldn't do. As a 
matter of fact, they do keep the divorce court as 
private as they can." 

"They might succeed a little better, I think," 
said Mark. "That court this morning was like a 
blessed theatre. It's a regular spectacle, that's what 
it is — one of the stock sights of London. Why 
wasn't I stopped from going in? I just walked 
straight in, and no one said a word." 
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<<Hin !"* Cyples muttered. 

<*It would have upset a man, to say nothing of 
a young girl,^ said Mark further. ^^IVs a most 
singular thing that some sorts of divorce cases can 
be heard in private, and others can^t If the case 
is likely to upset the susceptibilities of the public, 
then the judge will clear the court like anything. 
But if the public is only likely to upset the sus- 
ceptibilities of the parties principally concerned, the 
judge is powerless. How do you justify that? And 
then there^s the newspapers. They ought not to be 
allowed to print reports of divorce cases. As things 
are, some of the most respectable papers in liondon, 
papers tliat are like people who wouldn^t miss going 
to church on Sundays for untold gold, make a 
speciality of divorce cases ; live on them indeed, except 
in the silly season, when they have to find other food.^ 

<*This is a free country,^ said Cyples. ^*One can^t 
muzzle — *• 

^ It isn^t a free country at all,^ Mark interrupted 
him, with a certain heat which was characteristic of 
him when in the midst of an argument. ^*Let a 
newspaper try to report a divorce case that had 
been heard in camerd, and you^d soon see if it was 
a free country. Now I lived in Paris once for a 
year or two. You'll see pretty nearly everything in 
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a French newspaper, bat youll never aee a report 
of a divorce caae.^ 

"Why not?'' 

** Because it's forbidden. And a jolly good thing 
too ! In England, what with the sickening curiosity 
of idlers — Oh yes ! I know Tm in a glass house ! — 
and what with the newspapers waiting to give names 
and addresses and everything that's really tasty, a 
witness in a divorce case is likely to be frightened 
out of his life. And that doesn't help justice, does 
it? The truth is that justice is sacrificed to the 
lascivious tastes of the great enlightened British public. 
If that girl had been put in a room with the judge 
and the lawyers and nobody else, especiaUy no 
reporters and no loafers, she wouldn't have had to 
go through what she did." 

^ Pooh i** said Cyples, with his mouth full of meat 
<<She only had a fit of nerves. Shell be right 
enough this afternoon." 

"That's not the point Hallo ! Here's Lawrence." 

Lawrence approached nervously. 

" Tve been looking for yon, Mr. Cyples," said he. 
"Mrs. Feams and Miss Feams have gone back to 
Folkestone. Mrs. Feams asked me to tell you. 
She'll write you to-night She says she^ll withdraw 
from the case, give it up." 
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Cyples lowered his half-raised glass. 

"^Gone back to—!'' he exclaimed, aghast ''Well, 
rm damned! Well, I am damned! She asked ^m 
to tell meP... Damn me if I ever act for a woman 
again!'' 

Mark signalled a private grimace to his brother, 
and he thought: ''It's not your day out to-day, 
Cyples, my boy!" 

After lunch a formal verdict for the respondent 
was entered in Feams v. Feams. The venerable 
judge and the venerable counsel mused for a few 
moments upon the strangeness of women, and then 
they completely forgot the case. The public con- 
sidered itself robbed. And Cvples went back to the 
Five Towns a beaten man, with a grudge against 
the universe. In the same train was Charles Feams, 
in whose breast hope blossomed once more. 



CHAPTER Xn 



THE SOLUTION 



Nearly three yean later, in the dusk of a Satur- 
day evening in autumn, Lawrence Ridware sat alone 
in the parlour of a house in Knjpe Road, Hanbridge, 
near the new Hanbridge Park. His history in the 
meantime had been simple and characteristic. After 
the Ceulure of his divorce action in the English courts, 
the idea had possessed him of leaving the Five 
Towns for ever and settling in Glasgow. But his 
native lethargy in front of an uncommenoed enter- 
prise, his instinctive unwillingness to b^n, had kept 
him in Staffordshire. And rather than give notice 
to Charles Feams and seek new employment in the 
city of his mother, where his furniture and books 
lay, and where he was known, he had doggedly lived 
through and lived down the unpleasant notoriety 
which Phyllis'^s disclosure in the witness-box had 
brought about It was simpler to do that than to 
move. Nevertheless, stung to an active and incurable 
hatred of his wife, he had instituted a new action 
against her in Scotland. Enlightened by her evidence 
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as to the line of her defence, he had procured iurthc r 
evidence of his own to rebut it, and he had triumph- 
antly won the action. Phyllis's rancour, coupled 
with the singular jealousies between the English 
and the Scottish courts, and the mediaeval state of 
the law concerning ill^timate children, had cost 
him after all nothing but a few hundreds of pounds 
and his reputation as an entirely respectable man in 
the Five Towns. He had achieved his object, free- 
dom. Soon afterwards, Phyllis^s mother died, and 
Phyllis departed to London, an injured woman to 
the last She was no more seen in the Five Towns. 
She disappeared as completely as Rende Souchon had 
disappeared. 

Then Lawrence^s ageing cousin Sarah fell ill. Her 
heart was wrong — angina pectoris — and she had an 
inclination to dropsy. She could no longer live by 
herself. The sole persons upon whom she had any 
claim were Lawrence and Mark, and Lawrence ac- 
cepted her. He did not hesitate for an instant 
Sending at length for his furniture and books from 
Glasgow, he took the small house in Knype Road 
and established himself and her. Uev condition 
varied. Sometimes she was well enough to render 
the house almost uninhabitable for both Lawrence 
and the servant Sometimes she was ill enough to 
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occupy all their combined enei^es as nurses. Irrita- 
bility was one symptom of her disease. Occasionally 
her nights were awful. Still, Lawrence was not 
altogether unhappy. He had probed life. He had 
attamed calm. He was performing what he con- 
ceived to be his duty. He was intellectually and 
morally free. He had his books. He saw Mark 
now and then. He had deliberately discarded the 
most disturbing clement in existence. Then Cousin 
Sarah grew steadily worse. There had recently come 
a moment when he had been forced to decide whether 
he should send his cousin to the hospital or engage 
a nurse from the Nurses^ Home attached to the 
County Hospital at Pirehill. He engaged the nune. 
She had arrived that Saturday afternoon. She was 
upstairs with her patient, and he was expecting her 
te come down to him and report 

He had to wait a considerable time, and putting 
A book whidi he had been reading on a pile of 
otKtr books on the table, he stq>ped to the window 
M^ gjkMtd out, drumming on the pane. Exactly 
«ppMt» lived the doctor, who called in when he 
t^MlMt At odd hours, to see thb conveniently-^tuated 

TWmi Lawraice heard the door of the sitting-room 
^l^>^ M^ a step. And he turned to meet the nurse. 
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"WeO?* he denaaded. vitb u aqiMble, frieadl/ 
aaOe. 



"She Mem a little better thii erening," Mid the 
anne brightly. 

"How long do jou think ■tiell leat^" Lewnmc* 
mannored. 

The nune, who was younf and utwiptricticed, 
pot on a grave neditative Mpmiion. •*l\irha|M 
•boat two montha," laid abe. Hie doctor had 
intimated as much. 

"Won't yoa n't down for a few minutaaf** Law. 
lenoe cnggeated. "Tim wrvant it up with her, 
ia't abe?" 
The nurM nodded, and lat 
Tbey wen old acquaintancei, the and Lawrence. 
Her name was Annanciata Fcanu. The history of 
the Fearm family bad been u niniple aa Lawrence'i 
own. And AnnunciaU bad made that history. She 
it was who bad ftood between the parents, and she 
stepped away bo that they mi^t meet face to faw. 
CSiarles Feams bad realised his wish, A few weeks 
after the celebrated scene in court, articles of peace 
we» signed between him and Alma. Alma surwn- 
dered. Alma foigave; she foi|;ave unconditionally, 
but she foigave with proud dignity, and Fearns' 
poured out buoiiliafon on himself. It became known 
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in the live Towns that the Feams^ house at Bleak- 
ridge was to be sold. After the sale the next news 
was that Feams had bought a house at Sneyd, the 
fashionable residential viUage which lies three miles 
south of the Five Towns. And then people whispered 
that Alma was in the new house, with all the diildrai 
except Annunciata. And slowly the violent episode 
of the abortive divorce trial lost its salioioe in the 
general mind and passed into the social history of 
the district, and was discussed quite quietly at tea- 
tables as an afiair not more astounding and scan- 
dalous than sundry other affairs. And old ties of 
friendship and acquaintance were resumed. And 
everybody tried to behave as if nothing had happened. 
And nearly everybody ultimately succeeded in be- 
having as though nothing had happened. Charies 
Feams certainly succeeded. Rumour had his name 
again between her scandalous teeth ere a year had 
elapsed. But he was very discreet, and vezy attai- 
tive to his wife ; and he never b^an to vary from 
the path of rectitude till he had reached London, 
where all things are hid. 

Annnnciata was obviously bom to be a nurse. 
She hod the intense seriousness, and the strictness, 
and the inward fire, that mark a woman for a 
vocation. The solution of her particular problem 
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leapt to the eye. She accepted it gladly, earnestly. 
She never saw her father again. She would not 
Nor did her mother urge her to do so. It was 
part of the family pact that she and her father 
should not meet She frequently inquired about 
him from her mother; but Charles Feams never 
mentioned her name. 

When Lawrence Ridware had telephoned to Pire- 
hill for a nurse, he had been informed that he could 
have one and that Nurse Feams would be sent 

And now they sat together in his parlour in the 
blackening dusk of a Five Towns autumn. With 
her pale, tight-bound hair, and her clear blue cos- 
tume and spotless cap, and large apron with the 
chatelaine jingling against its whiteness, she looked 
a comely and desirable creature, wistful, fragile, and 
yet very stem. Something stirred in Lawrence, an 
impul&e that had not stirred in him for years. His 
mind went back — to what should it go back but 
to the sudden intenuption of the trial and to the 
feel of her thin body in his arms? He had held 
her in his arms. And he could recall the sensation 
precisely. Yes, something stirred in him. He 
remembered his divorced wife^s vicious: ** Supposing 
I were to ask you about Annundata Feams?** 
How amazing was the penetration of women! He 
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was nearly twenty yean older that Annundata. 
And time was marking him. He did not belie his 
age as he sat there, nervously stroking his fine chin 
with his heavy reddish hand. But he recognised 
candidly that for years past Annunciata had had a 
strange attraction for him. And his wife, with 
devilish insight, had discovered that! He saw 
Annunciata in the roseate glow of an unmistakable 
sentiment. He vaguely wanted her. And for a 
moment a notion visited him of trying to win her, 
thus rounding off his life and hers, despite the 
di£ference in their ages. But. the notion vanished 
whence it came, even as he gazed at her placid 
features. Why trouble her career, why trouble what 
was left of his, letting loose again that force, terrific 
and ravaging, which through the agency of others 
had already embittered and poisoned their existence? 
Why awaken desire, which destroys calm — the most 
precious thing on earth, as it seemed to him ? Why 
not be content with the fact that Annunciata lived, 
a beautiful activity on which all that was most pure 
in his soul might dwell? 

He was sick of love. And she, he reflected, might 
have the good fortune never to know it And so he 
aUowed the notion of wooing her to vanish whence 
it came. And for him and for her it was best. 
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**You prefer Piiehill to a hospital in London?** 
he questioned. . 

** Yes, much,** she replied. ** You see mother oan 
come to see me, and it*s so easy for me to go and 
see her.** Annunciata*s eyes shone at the thought 
of her mother. *' Not to mention the children,^ she 
said. Naturally she did not add that her visits to 
the house at Knype were carefully timed in order 
that she might avoid her father. 



THE END 



PRIirTBD IN HOLLAND. 
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